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5%X. 


PREFACE. 


In  this  work,  the  general  principles  of  Grammar 
are  printed  in  large,  and  the  illustrations  and  excep- 
tions in  small  type.  The  former  are  intended  to  be 
committed  to  mem.on,- ;  and  in  commencing  to  teach 
grammar  to  young  classes,  it  will  be  advisable  for 
the  pupils  to  learn  only  that  portion  which  is  printed 
in  large  type.  In  a  second  course,  or  with  an  ad- 
vanced class,  both  the  rules  and  notes  must  be 
studied,  and  the  exercises  corrected  and  copied  into 
a  book  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

Those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  Gram- 
mar will  observe  that  this  work  differs  from  others 
of  the  same  kind,  on  the  degrees  of  comparison, — 
the  pronouns, — and  the  form  of  the  verb,  which  it 
is  believed  are  here  given  in  a  more  simple  and 
correct  manner. 

Ample  directions  to  teachers  will  be  found  under 
each  Section  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  in  Gramraar, 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  education,  the  pupils 
;fihould  be  made  to  understand  what  they  learn. 
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AN 


EIGLISH  GRAMMAE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Mankind  communicate  their  thoughts  by  spoken 
and  writfen  language. 

The  elements  of  spoken  language  are  articulate 
sounds. 

The  elements  of  wrtt?n  language  are  characters 
or  letters,  which  represent  articulate  sounds. 

Letter:^  are  formed  into  syllables,  syllables  into 
words,  and  words  iato  sentences. 

Grammar  is  that  science  which  teaches  the  pro- 
per US3  of  letters,  syllables,  words,  and  sentences  ; 
jr  which  treats  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  spoken 
md  written  language. 

The  ohject  of  English  Grammar  is  to  teach  those 
who  u?e  the  English  language  to  express  their 
thoughts  correctly  either  in  speaking  or  writing. 


ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

DIVISIONS  OF  GRAMMAR. 

English  Grammar  is  divided  into  four  parts : 
namely,  Orthography,  Etymology^  Syntax^  and 
Prosody, 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  and  of  the  mode  of 
combining  them  into  syllables  and  words. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  various  classes  of  words, 
and  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo. 

Syntax  treats  of  the  connexion  and  arrangement 
of  words  in  sentences. 

Prosody  treats  of  the  proper  manner  of 
speaking  and  reading,  and  of  the  different  kinds  of 
verse. 


Part  I.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Orthography  treats  of  letters,  and  of  the  mode 
of  combining  them  into  syllables  and  words, 

LETTERS. 

A  letter  is  a  mark  or  character  used  to  represent 
an  articulate  sound. 

The  English  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-six  let- 
ters. 

Letters  are  divided  into  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter  which  makes  a  distinct  sound 
by  itself. 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  which  cannot  be  distinctly 
sounded  without  a  vowel. 
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A,  €,  i,  0,  V,  w,  and  y  are  vowels. 

The  remaining  nineteen  letters  are  consonants. 

The  union  of  two  vowels  in  one  sound  is  called 
a  Diphthong. 

When  both  vowels  are  heard,  it  is  called  a  proper 
Diphthong  ;  as,  ou  in  sound. 

When  only  one  of  the  vowels  is  heard,  it  is  called 
an  improper  Diphthong  ;  a^,  ua  in  boat. 

The  union  of  three  vowels  in  one  sound  is  called 
a  Triphthong-  ;  as,  iew  m  view. 

All  the  vowels,  many  of  the  diphthongs,  and  several  cf 
the  consonants,  have  more  than  one  sound.  Thus,  the 
vowel  a  has  four  sounds,  as  in  fufe,  fat,  fur,  fall  ;  the 
diphthong  ea  has  four  as  in  bear,  hew,  t,  heat,  breust ;  and 
the  consonant  c  has  two,  as  in  city,  call. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  sounds  are  represented 
by  several  letters.  Thus,  e,  as  in  me,  is  represented  by  ae, 
ay,  ea,  ee,  ei,  eo,  ey,  i,  ia,  ie,  oe.oi,  and  y  ;  as  in  the  words 
C(Bsar,quay,  hear,  see,  neither, people.key, pique,  caviare, 
relieve,  foetus,  turkois,  and  duty  ;  and  the  sound  cf  A:,  as 
in  kill,  is  represented  by  c,  ch,  q,  and  gh,  as  in  the  words 
€07/1,  character,  quoit,  and  hough. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  vowels, 
diphthongs,  triphthongs,  and  consonants,  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  a  careful  attention  to  orthoepy,  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  pronouncing  dictionaries  cf  established  reputa- 
tion, and  as  it  is  practised  by  persons  of  education  and 
taste. 


SYLLABLES  AND  WORDS. 

A  Syllable  is  a  single  sound,  represented  by  one 
or  more  letters  ;  as,  a,  an,  ant. 

In  every  syllable  there  must  be  at  least  one  vowel. 
a2 
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The  number  of  syllables  in  a  word  is  always  equaT  to 
the  number  of  distinct  sounds  which  it  contdns.  Thus, 
the  word  strength  contains  one  distinct  sound  or  sylla- 
ble j  cru-el  contains  two  distinct  sounds  or  syllables ; 
in-ven-tion  contains  three ;  con-ve-ni-ence,  four ;  ver-zoh 
til-i-ty,  five ;  tran-sub-stan-ti-a-iion,  six. 

A  PTorc?  consists  of  one  syllable,  or  a  combination 
of  syllables. 

A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a  Monosyllable, 
as,  just  ;  a  word  of  two  syllables,  a  Dissyllable,  as, 
jus-tice  ;  a  word  of  three  syllables,  a  Trisyllable^ 
QH,jus-ti-fi/  ;  a  word  of  four  or  more  syllables,  a 
Po  ysyllabUy  3iS,  jus-ti-fy-ing  ;  jus-ti-Ji-ca-tion. 

In  representing  words  by  characters,  two  sorts  of  let- 
ters arc  employed  3  namely,  Capitals  and  small  Letters, 

Words  should  begin  with  capitals  in  the  following 
situations  : — 

The  first  word  of  erery  sentence — the  first  word  ot 
every  line  of  poetry — the  first  word  of  a  quotation  in  a. 
direct  form — the  names  of  the  Supreme  Being — all  pro-^ 
per  names,  adjectives  derived  from  proper  names,  and 
common  nouns  personified — the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  and  of  the  months  of  the  year — any  very  important 
•»vord,  as,  the  Revolution,  the  Union-— the  pronoun  /,  and 
the  interjection  0. 

A  certain  degree  of  uniformity  prevails  in  the  spelling 
of  many  classes  of  words ;  but  the  exceptions  and  ano- 
malies are  so  numerous,  that  in  orthography  as  in  or- 
thoepy, perfect  accuracy  is  only  10  be  attained  by  aL- 
tending  to  the  bes!  authorities. 
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EXERCISES. 

LETTERS. 

What  f  s  a  letter  1  How  many  letters  are  there  in  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet  1  How  are  letters  divided  K  What  is  a  vowel  "? 
"What  is  a  consonant  ?  How  many  vowels  are  there  1  How 
many  consonants  are  there  1  AMiat  is  a  diphthong  '?  What  is 
a  proper  diphthong  '{  What  is  an  improper  diphthong  1  What 
is  a  triphthong  '{ 

Point  out  the  vowels,  consonants,  proper  and  improper  diph- 
thongs, and  triphthongs,  in  the  following  vsords  : — 
Boy,  many,  what,  rail,  toil,  round,  against,  road,  moun- 
tain, royal,  draught,  ground,  hautboy,  clay,  decoy,  where, 
poisonous,  young,  appear,  beauty,  vein,  nymph,  review,  buy, 
height,  yeoman,  bean,  pigeon,  which,  does,  sign,  prey,  mil- 
lion, adieu,  broad,  avoirdupois,  poor,  town,  purlieu,  know- 
ledge, whatever,  brought,  tune,  lieutenant,  myrrh,  free,  aisle, 
p^uest,  youth 

SYLLABLES  AND  WORDS. 

What  is  a  syllable  ?  Is  any  particular  number  of  letters 
necessary  to  form  a  syllable  ?  How  do  you  find  cut  how  many 
syllables  there  are  in  a  word  1  Is  any  particular  number  of 
syllables  necessary  to  form  a  word  ?  What  is  a  word  of  one 
syllable  called  l  a  word  of  two  syllables  %  cf  three  syllables  % 
of  four  or  more  syllables  1  How  many  sorts  of  letters  are  em- 
ployed in  representing  words  by  characters  ?  In  what  situa- 
tions should  words  begin,  with  capitals  X 

Divide  the  following  words  into  syllablef : — 
Compound,  misconduct,  progress,  relate,  michaelmas,  pa- 
raplirase,  business,  caulitlower,  dungeon,  parliament^  moun- 
uinous,  leopard,  marriage,  nutritious,  pursuivant,  reservoir, 
abbreviation,  victual,  harangue,  licentiousness,  neighbour, 
crescent,  magician,  peaceable,  reunion,  impenetrability, 
©dious,  passionate,  symptom,  efficacious,pre5cience,  acquaint- 
ance, divisibility,  handkerchief,  synagogue,  purvejor,  unani- 
mity, synonymous. 
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Corrtct  the  errms  in  the  vse  of  capital  letters  in  the 

following  sentences  :— 

When  s Derates  was  Building  himself  a  House  at  athens> 
being  asked  by  one  thatobseryed  the  httlenesa  cf  the  Dcsign> 
"Why  a  man  sj  eminent  would  not  have  an  abcde  more  suit- 
able to  his  dignity :  "  i  shall  think  Myself  sufficiently 
Accommodated,"  replied  he,  "  If  i  shall  see  that  narrow  Ha- 
bitation filled  with  real  friends." 

still  pressing  en,  beyond  tornea's  lake, 
and  hecla  {laming  through  a  v/aste  cf  snow, 
and  farthest  greenland,  to  the  pole  itself, 
where,  failing  gradual,  life  at  length  goes  out, 
the  muse  expands  her  solitary  flight, 
remote,  unfriended,  melanchDly,  slow, 
or  by  the  Lazy  scheld,  or  Wandering  po; 
or  onward  where  the  rude  carinthian  boor 
against  the  houseless  Stranger  shuts  the  door  j 
or  where  campania's  Plain  fcrs;!k(  n  lies, 
a  weary  waste  Expanding  to  the  skies  ; 
where'er  i  roam,  Avhatever  Healms  to  see, 
my  Heart  untravelled,  fondly  turns  to  thee, 
anne,  queen   cl  great  britain  and  Ireland,  ascended  the 
Throne  on  the  8th  of  march,  1701  ;  and  Died  on  the  Ist  cf 
august,  1714.     her  Reign  was  rendered  Ren>arkable  by  tlie 
Victories   cf  the  duke  of  mariborough  on  the  continent  of 
europe,  and  tlie  union  Between  cngland  and  Scotland, 
these  are  Thy  Glorious  "Works,  parent  cf  Good  ! 
almighty,  Thine  this  universal  frame  I 
the  St.  george  Arrived  at  kingstown  From  liver-Pool  on 
tuesday  evening  at  Eight  o'clock,  and  will  Sail  at  six  O'clock 
on  Thursday  morning. 

i  dm  monarch  of  all  i  Survey. 

my  right  there  is  none  to  Dispute ; 
from  the  Centre  z\\  round  to  the  sea, 

i  am  Lord  of  the  Fov>l  and  the  Brute. 

o  solitude  !  Where  are  the  charms, 
that  Sages  have  seen  in  thy  Face, 

better  Dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms, 
than  reign  in  tliis  Horrible  Place. 
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hear  the  words  of  solomon,  the  Wise  King  cf  Israel :  *'  fear 
god,  And  keep  his  Commandments  j  For  this  is  Uic  ivhole 
Duty  of  Man." 

rememberj  o  My  Friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
the  Generous  Plan  of  po^ver,  Delivered  doMii 
from  age  to  age  by  your  RenoAvned  Forclalhers  I 
0  !et  Them  never  Perish  in  your  Hai.ds, 
but  piously  Transmit  them  lo  Your  thiidren. 


Part  II.-ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  treats  of  the  various  classes  of 
words,  or  parts  of  speech^  and  ot  the  changes  which 
they  undergo. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 
There  are   nine   classes  of  words,   or  parts  of 
speech  ;  namely,  Article,  Maun,  Mjective,  Pro 
noun.    Verb,   Adverb,    Prepcsiiion,    Conjunction, 
and  Inter jectio7i 

I.  An  Ai-ticle  is  a  word  placed  before  a  noun  to 
limit  its  signification  ;  as,  A  tree,  an  .ipple,  the 
garden. 

II.  A  JVoun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or 
thing  ;  as,  Jokji.  London,  bock. 

III.  An  Mjective  is  a  word  which  qualifies  a 
noun  ;  as,  A  sweet  apple  ;  a  lars;e  garden  ;  a  new 
book. 

IV.  A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a 
noun  ;  as  John  was  in  the  garden,  he  says  that  it 
is  full  of  trees,  which  are  covered  w  ith  fruit. 
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V.  A  Verb  is  a  word  which  affirms,  or  which 
asks  a  question ;  as  James  strikes  the  table :  do  you 
hear  the  noise  ? 

VI.  An  Mverb  is  a  word  which  qualifies  a  verb, 
an  adjective,  or  another  adverb  ;  as.  He  wTites  we//  ; 
she  is  remarkably  diligent ;  they  read  very  correctly. 

VII.  A  Preposition  connects  words,  and  shows 
the  relation  between  them  ;  as.  We  travel  led /ro77» 
Spain  through  France  towards  Italy. 

VIIT.  A  Conjunction  joins  words  and  sentences 
together  ;  as,  i\Iy  lather  and  mother  are  come,  but 
I  have  not  seen  them. 

IX.  An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express 
sudden  emotion  ;  as,  £h  I  thrre  he  comes  ;  Alas  ! 
what  shall  I  do  !* 


DIRECTION'S  TO  TEACHERS. — Every  word  in  the  English 

language  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  these  nine  parts  of  speech. 
The  best  way  to  distinguish  one  part  of  speech  from  another 
is  to  attend  to  its  signification,  and  consider  whether  it  is  a 
name,  or  a  word  used  instead  of  a  name — whether  it  expresses 
quality  in  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  another  word  of  quality — whether 
it  makes  an  assertion  or  asks  a  question — or  whether  it  joins 
other  '.ords  together,  or  points  out  relation  between  them. — 
The  following  directions  will  also  assist  in  finding  out  to 
•what  classes  the  principal  words  in  a  sentence  belong  : 

Nouns  admit  before  them  words  expressing  quality  :  thus, 
we  can  say,  a  black  horse,  a  sour  orange,  a  loud  noise ;  but 
we  cannnot  say,  a  black  did,  a  sour  covered,  a  loud  very. 
Nouns  also  answer  to  questions  begimiing  with  who  and  tchat : 
thus,  Who  struck  the  table  1  What  did  James  strike  1  The 
Tvords  James,  table,  which  form  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
are  nouns. 

Adjectives  admit  nouns  after  them  :  thus,  we  cannot  say,  a 
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I.— Article. 
An  Article  is  a  word  placed  oefore  a  noun  to 
limit  its  signification. 

A  noun  without  an  article  before  it  is  to  be  understood 
in  an  unlimited  sense  :  thus,  man  is  mortal,  means  that 
all  men  are  mortal,  ji  man,  limits  the  signification  to 
one  man ;  the  man,  limits  the  signification  to  some  parti- 
cular man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  ov  an,  and  ihe. 
A  or  an  in  called  the  indefinite  article,  because 
il  does  not  point  out  any  particular  person  or  thing. 

Thus,  a  tree,  an  apple,  may  signify  any  tree,  any 
apple. 

When  the  indefinite  article  is  to  be  placed  before  a 
noun,  a  or  an  is  employed  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  can  be  more  readily  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech. 


f^Qod  excellent,  an  excellent  happy  ;  but  we  can  say  a  good 
boy,  im  excellent  scholar,  a  happy  parent.  Adjectives  also 
answer  to  questions  l)eginning  with  what  sort  of:  thus.  What 
sort  of  garden  is  it  ?  What  sort  of  apples  are  these  ?  Largs 
and  sweet,  the  answers  to  these  questions,  are  adjectives. 

Verbs  make  sense  with  the  pronouns,  /,  thou,  he,  or  ive  : 
thus,  we  can  say,  I  sit,  thou  standest,  he  walks,  we  run;  but 
we  cannot  say,  I  chair,  thou  still,  he  slowly,  we  down. 

Adverbs,  when  joined  to  verbs  or  adjectives,  answer  to  the 
questions  how  ?  how  much  ?  when  ?  or  where  ? — thus,  how  does 
he  read  ?  When  will  she  be  here  ?  Well,  soon,  or  any  other 
words  which  •vvill  answer  to  these  questions,  are  adverbs. 
Adverbs,  though  they  are  used  to  express  quality,  like  ad- 
jectives, do  not  make  sense  with  nouns  :  thus,  we  cannot  say, 
a  good  boy  diligently,  a  wise  man  prudently ;  but  we  can  say, 
a  good  boy  learns  diligently,  a  xoise  man  acts  prudenthj. 

Prepositions  may  be  distinguished  from  conjunctions  by 
their  Jidmitting  after  them  the  words  me,  v-s,  him,  them ;  thus, 
we  can  say,  to  mc,  by  us,  from  him,  in  them  ;  but  we  cannot 
«ay,  and  tn&,  or  us,  if  him,  though  them. 
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and  is  mere  pleasing  to  the  ear  ■when  pronounced  ateng 
with  tiie  word  which  follows.  Therefore  a  is  used  before 
words  beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  sounds  of  ar  and 
y,  and  the  long  sound  of  u  ;  as  a  bock,  a  word,  a  youth, 
many  a  one,  a  eunuch,  a  unit,  ^in  is  used  before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  silent  h,  and  h  sounded  when 
the  accent  is  on  the  second  syllable  j  as,  an  arn-.y,  an 
hour,  an  historian. 

The  is  called  the  definite  article,  because  it  points 
out  some  particuiar  perison  or  thing. 

Thus,  the  garden  refers  to  some  particular  garden  as 
distinguished  from  all  others. 


II.— Noun. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  a  person,  place,  or  thing 

Thus,  the  words,  John,  London,  book,  are  called  noun»^ 
because  John  is  the  name  cf  a  person,  London  the  name 
of  a  place,  and  hook  the  name  cf  a  thing  or  object. 

Nouns  are  divided  into  Proper  and  Common. 

Proper  Nouns  or  names  can  be  applied  to  iniii\-i^ 
duals  only. 

Common  Nouns  or  names  can  be  applied  to  a 
whole  kind  or  species. 

Proper  Nouns  distinguish  individuals  frcm  the  rest  cf 
the  same  species.  Ccmmcn  Nouns  can  be  applied  to 
each  individual  of  a  species,  but  do  nrt  distinguish  one 
individual  from  another.  Thus,  John  is  ckIU  d  a  proper 
noun,  because,  though  there  aie  nrai-.y  persons  cf  that 
name,  they  do  not  form  a  ki:.d  cr  specif  s  by  Iheinpelrfs; 
the  word  is  used  to  distinguisii  one  m;in  cr  bry  from  an- 
other :  London  is  called  a  proper  ncuii,  because  it  distin- 
guishes the  city  which  bears  that  name  from  evtry  other 
city  :  book  is  called  a  ccmmcn  noun,  because  it  does  not 
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distinguish  one  thing  cf  the  kind  from  another,  but  cein, 
be  applied  to  any  object  cf  the  same  species.      * 

Proper  nouns,  ivhen  applied  to  individuals  only,  do  not 
require  an  article  before  them  to  limit  their  significaticu. 
But  when  a  number  cf  individuals  resemble  each  ether, 
the  name  of  one  of  them  is  sometimes  used  to  express  their 
Xiommcn  character,  ajid  then  admits  cf  being  limited  like 
a  common  noun.  Thus,  a  great  oratcr  is  called  a 
Cicero;  an  eminent  poet,  a  Homer  or  a  "Virgil.  Proper 
nouns  also  become  common,  when  they  are  applied  to 
two  or  more  indviduals  collectiYcly ;  as.  The  tuelve 
CcEsars. 

Nouns  are  inflected  by  J\''umber,  Gender,  and 
Case, 

Nouns  are  inflected,  or  changed  in  their  fcrm,  by 
Number;,  Gender,  and  Case,  to  express  their  various 
relations  to  ihe  things  which  they  represent,  and  to 
other  words  in  the  same  sentence. 

Number  is  that  infle  tion  of  the  noun  by  which  we 
indicate  whether  it  represents  one,  or  more  than  one. 

Gender  is  that  inflection  by  which  we  signify  whether 
the  noun  is  the  name  cf  a  male,  a  female,  or  something 
which  has  no  distinclicn  of  sex. 

Case  is  that  inflection  cf  the  noun  which  denotes  the 
fitate  of  the  person,  place,  or  thing  represented,  as  the 
subject  of  aa  affirmation  or  a  question,  the  owner  cr 
possessor  of  something  mentioned,  or  the  object  cf  an 
action  or  a  relation. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  "James  tore  the  leaves  of 
Mary's  book,"  the  distinction  between  book,  which  re- 
presents only  one  object,  and  leaves  which  represents 
two  or  more  objects  of  the  same  kind,  is  called  Number  ; 
the  distinction  of  sex  between  James,  a  male,  Mary,  a 
female,  and  leaves  and  book,  things  which  are  neither 
male  nor  female,  is  called  Gender  ;  and  the  distmction 
of  state  between  James,  the  person  who  tore,  cr  the  sub- 
ject of  the  affirmation,  Mary,  the  owner  cf  the  bock, 
leaves,  the  objects  torn,  and  book,  the  object  related  to 
leaves,  aa  the  whole  cf  which  thev  wer-  a  part,  is  called 
Case. 
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NUMBER. 

Thera  are  two  Numbers,  the  Singular  anJ 
Tlural. 

The  Singular  number  expresses  one  of  a  kind  5 
as,  A  book,  a.  pen. 

The  Plurul  number  expresses  more  than  one  ; 
as,  Books,  pens. 

When  a  noun  in  the  singular  number  has  a  plural  sig,* 
niiication,  that  is,  signifies  inore  than  cue,  it  is  called  a 
collective  noun  ;  as,  People,  fiock. 

The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s  or  es 
to  the  singular ;  as,  Hand,  hands,  glove,  gloves  ; 
hox^  box€5. 

Nouns  generally  form  the  plural  by  adding  the  letter 
8  to  the  singular,  when  the  s  readily  combines  in  sound 
with  the  last  letter  cr  syllable. 

When  the  letter  a  does  not  readily  combine  in  sound 
Tvith  the  last  letter  or  syllable  of  the  singular,  the  plural 
;  is  formed  by  adding  cs. 

Thus,  nouns  ending  in  x,  ch  soft,  sh,  and  as,  form  the 
plural  by  adding  e$  ;  as,  Fox,  foxes  ;  church,  churches  / 
fish,  fishes;  glass,  glasses. 

The  following  aie  the  principal  irregularities  witl* 
respect  to  number. 

Nouns  ending  in  ch  hard,  and  in  0  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  form  the  plural  by  adding  s ;  as  Monarch, 
monarchs  ; /o/to,  folics.  Nouns  ending  in  0  prertdcd 
by  a  consonant,  take  es ;  as.  Hero,  heroes  ;  except 
canto,  grotto,  junto,  portico,  quarto,  eolo,  tyro,  which 
add  s  only. 

Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change 
y  int3  ies  ;  as  Duty,  duties.  In  like  manner,  the  word 
alkali  has  alkalies  in  the  plural.  But  nouns  ending  in 
y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  proper  names  used  as  ccni- 
mon  nouns,  follow  the  general  rule;  as.  Day,  day i; 
Henry,  Henrys. 

Nouns  ending  in/or/«  change  /cr  /«  into  vet  ;  as. 
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Caff ,  knives ;  kr.-lfe,  knives  ;  except  brief,  chief,  fief,  grkf, 
handkerchief ;  hoof,  proof,  reproof,  roof ;  dwarf,  scarf, 
u-harf ;  ^i  If,  turf ;  fife,  strife  ,  sale;  which  are  regular. 
Nouns  ending  in  ff  are  also  regular;  as,  MX'-ff,  muffs; 
except  staff,  which  has  stares. 

A  .iew  nouns  take  the  termination  en  ;  as,  ox,  oxeii  ; 
child,  Childrert  ;  man,  men^  with  its  compound  woman, 
•\\vnien  ;  iooiman,  footmeji,  &.c. 

Some  nouns  vary  the  plural  to  express  a  difference  cf 
meaning  ',  as  Brother,  brothers,  [sons  of  trie  same  parent.] 
brethren,  [members  of  the  same  profession ;]  die,  dies, 
[stamps  for  coining. J  dice,  [small  cubes  used  in  gamea  :] 
genius,  geniuses,  [persons  cf  great  talent,]  genii,  [spirits  ;] 
index,  indexes,  [tables  of  contents  ;]  indices,  [signs  in  Alge- 
bra :]  pea,  peas,  [single  seeds,]  pease,  [seeds  in  a  mass  :J 
^enny,  pennies,  [coins,]  pence,  [>alue  cf  coins  in  computa- 
tion.] 

Nouns  Tvhich  hare  been  adopted  from  foreign  languages 
•without  change,  somelimes  retain  their  original  plurals  ; 
thus-— 


Animaculum 

Antithesis 

Apex 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Autcmato.^ 

Axis 

Bandit      > 

Banditto  $ 

Basis 

Beau 

Calx 

Cherub 

Criterion 

Crisis 

Datum 

Desideratiua 

Dilettante 

Effluvium 

Ellipsis 

Erratum 


Animalcula 

Antitheses 

Apices 

Appendices 

Arcana 

Automata 

Axes 

Banditti 

Bases 

BeaiLX 

Calces 

Cherubim 

Criteria 

Crises 

Data 

Desideraia 

Dilettanti  . 

Effluvia 

Ellipses 

Krrata 
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Focus 

Genus 

Hypothesis 

Ingis-fatuus 

Lamina 

Magus 

Medium 

Memorandum 

Metamorphosis 

Monsieur 

Phenomenon 

Radius 

Seraph 

Stimulus 

Stratum 

Thesis 

Vertex 

Virtuoso 

Vortex 


Foci 

Genera 

liypotheses 

Ignes-fatui 

LaminE 

Magi 

Media 

Memoranda 

Metamorphoses 

Messieurs 

Phenomena 

Radii 

Serapl'.im 

Stimuli' 

Strata 

Theses 

Vertices 

Virtuosi 

Vortices 


The  following  nouns  cannot  be  classed  under  any  general 
rule,  in  the  formation  cf  the  plural  number:  Fcot,  feet ; 
gooae,  geese ;  louse,  lice ;  -mouse,  viiee ;  tooth,  teeth. 

Some  nouns  hire  the  singular  and  plural  alike;  as.  Leer, 
sheep,  swine,  salmon,  ^c. 

Many  nouns  have  no  plural  :  these  are  chiefly  proper 
names,  and  names  of  virtues  and  vices,  arts  and  sciences, 
metals,  grain,  &,c.  ;  as.  England,  Dublin;  wisdom,  good- 
ies:, pride,  sloth;  poetry,  music,  arithmetic ;  gold,  silver, 
iron;  wheat,  barley;  hemp, pitch,  mill:,  bread,  S^c. 

Some  nouns  want  the  singular  number;  as.  Bellows, 
fcissors,  tongs,  ashes,  lungs,  riches,  bowels,  vitals,  morah, 
nuptials,  breeches,  drawers,  kalends,  jwnes,  id^a,  thanks, 
oats,  victuals, politics,  mechanics,  siatisiics,  optics,  nuUheniu- 
tics,  antipodes,  minutice,  ^-c. 

Among  this  class  of  words  are  to  be  reckoned  letters, 
signifying  literature,  and  manners,  in  the  sense  c^hekavionr. 
Jlmends,  means,  cdds,  are  either  singular  cr  plural.  Ncuts 
is  gcneraUy  used  as  singular  j  likewise  alms  aj.d  gyUcu-a. 
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GENDER. 

There  are  tlireo  Genders,  tlie  Masculine,  the 
Feminine i  and  the  Jf enter. 

Broperly  speaking,  there  are  only  t-wo  genders,  the 
masculine  and  the  feminine  ,  correspcnding  to  the  two 
sexes  ;  but  as  many  nouns  belong  to  neither  sex,  these 
are  classed  together,  and  denominated  neuter,  that  is,  cf 
neither  gender. 

The  names  oi  males  SiTQ  masculine  ;  as,  Mauy 
husband,  father. 

The  namer;  of  females  dive  feminine  ;  as,  Woman, 
wife,  mother. 

The  names  of  things,  which  are  neither  male  nor 
female,  are  neuter  ;  a5,  House,  field,  river. 

When  a  noun  may  be  applied  either  to  a  male  or  a  fe- 
male, it  is  said  to  be  of  common  gender ;  as,  Parent, 
child,  friend. 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguisliing  the  masculine 
from  the  feminine  : — 

1.  By  a  different  termination  j  as — 


Abbot 

Abbess 

Duke 

Duchess 

Actor 

Actress 

Elector 

Electress 

Administrator  Administratrix 

Emperor 

Empress 

Adulterer 

Adulteress 

Executor 

Executrix 

Ambassador 

Ambassadress 

Fornicator 

Fornicatrix 

Arbiter 

Arbitress 

Giant 

Giantess 

Author 

Authoress 

Governor 

Governess 

Baron 

Baro:ies3 

Heir 

Heiress 

Benefactor 

Benefactress 

Heritor 

Heritrix 

Chanter 

Chantress 

Hero 

Heroine 

Conductor 

Conductress 

Host 

Hostess 

Count 

Countess 

Hunter 

Huntress 

Czar 

Czarma 

Jew 

JeM-ess 

Dauphin 

Dauphiness 

Lad 

Lass 

Deacon 

Deaconess 

Landgrave 

Landgravine 

Director 

Directrix 

Lion 

Lione&s 
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Margrave 

Marg-avine 

Seamster 

Seamstress 

Marquis 

Marchijness 

Shepherd 

Shepherdesi 

Mayor 

Mayoress 

Songster 

Songstress 

Patroo 

Patroness 

Sorcerer 

Sorceress 

Peer 

Peeress 

Sultan 

Sultana 

Poet 

Poetess 

Testator 

Testatrix 

priest 

Priestess 

Ti-er 

Tigress 

Prince 

Princess 

Traitor 

Traitress 

Prior 

Prioress 

Tutor 

Tutoress 

Prophet 

Prophetess 

Viscount 

Viec3unles» 

Protector 

Protectress 

2.  By  a  different  wcrd  ;  as- 

_ 

Beau 

Belle 

Horse 

}.U^.i 

Boar 

Sow 

Husband 

^Vife 

Boy 

Girl 

King 

Queen 

Bridegroom 

Bride 

Lord 

Lady 

Brother 

Sister 

Man 

Woman 

Buck 

Doe 

Master 

?>  list  rest 

Bull 

Cow 

Monk 

Nun 

Bullock 

Heifer 

Miller 

Spatvncr 

Cock 

Hen 

Nephew 

Niece     , 

Colt 

Filly 

Ram 

Ewe 

Dog 

Bitch 

Sir 

Madam 

Drake 

Duck 

Sloven 

Slut  or  slattern 

Earl 

Countess 

Son 

Daughter 

Father 

Mother 

Stag 

Hind 

Gaffer 

Gammer 

Uncle 

Aunt 

Gander 

Goose 

"Widower 

■Widow 

Gentleman 

Lady 

Wizard 

Witch 

Hart 

Roe 

3.  By  prefixing  a  noun,  an  adjective,  cr  a  pronoun  ;  as- 
Man-servant  Maid-servant 


Cock-sparrow 
Male -child 
He-goat 


Hen- sparrow 
Female-child 

She-goat 


CASE. 

There  are  three   Cases,   the  ^''ominative,   tlio 
Possessive f  and  the  ObjecUve. 
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The  three  casea  are  expressive  of  tlie  three  states  cf 
relatbn  to  other  words,  in  one  cr  other  of  which  the 
name  of  every  person,  place,  or  thing  must  be  placed. 

A  noun  is  the  nominative  case  when  it  is  the 
subject  of  an  affirmation  or  a  question. 

A  noun  is  in  the  possessive  case  when  it  ex- 
presses ownership  or  possession. 

A  noun  is  in  the  objecttve  case  when  it  is  the 
end  or  object  of  an  action,  or  of  some  relation  ex- 
pressed by  a  proposition. 

Thus,  in  the  example,  "  John  took  Robert's  knife,  and 
put  it  into  the  pocket  of  William's  coat  "  two  affirma- 
tions are  made  by  the  verbs  took  and  put.  The  subject 
of  these  affirmations,  or  the  person  who  took  and  put, 
was  John,  whose  name  is,  therefore,  in  the  nominative 
case.  The  object  or  end  of  John's  action  in  taking,  was 
the  knife  ;  the  object  pointed  out  by  the  proposition  into, 
was  the  pocket ;  and  the  object  pointed  out  by  the  pro- 
position of,  was  coat;  the  woi-ds  knife,  pocket,  and 
coat,  are  therefore  in  the  objective  case.  The  owner  cf 
the  knife  was  Robert,  and  the  owner  of  the  coat  was 
William;  hence  the  words  i?o6erf«  and  William- s  s.xe 
in  the  possessive  case. 

The  nominative  and  the  objective  of  nouns  are 
always  alike. 

The  possessive  singular  is  formed  by  adding  s, 
with  an  apostrophe  before  it,  to  the  nominative  ;  as, 
King,  king's. 

When  the  nominative  singular  ends  in  s,  ss,  ce,  or  any 
other  letter  or  syllable  which  will  not  combine  in  sound 
with  s,  the  possessive  is  sometimes  formed  by  merely 
adding  the  apostrophe  ;  as  Moses'  rod,  for  i-ighteousness* 
sake  ;  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  possessive  plural  is  formed  by  adding  an 
apostrophe  to  the  nominative  j  as,  Kings,  kings\ 
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\Vhei>  the  nominative  plurai  does  not  end  in  «,  the 
possessive  is  formed  by  adding  «,  wiib  an  apoatrophe  j  as, 
Men,  mens. 

N3un3  are  thus  declined  :- 


Singular. 
Noni,  Father 
Foss.  Father's 
Obj.   Father 

Singular. 
Nom.  Lady 
Pois.  Lady's 
Obj.    Lady 


Plural. 

Fathers 

Fathers' 

Fathers 

Plural. 

Ladies 

Ladies' 

Ladies 


Singular. 
Nom.  Child 
Poss.  Child's 
Obj.  Child 
Singular. 
Nam..  Lass 
Poss.    Lass' 
Obj.      Lass 


Plural. 

Children 

Children's 

Children 

Plural. 

Lasses 

Lasses' 

Lasses* 


•Directions  to  Teachers. — To  find  cut  the  number 
and  gender  of  nonns,  it  is  cnly  necessary  to  attend  to  their 
signification,  and  to  the  modes  m  which  these  inflecticns  are 
made  in  different  sorts  cf  •words,  as  explained  iu  the  preced- 
ing rules.  The  following  directions  w  ill  assist  in  distinguish- 
ing the  cases.  The  nominative  case  answers  to  a  question 
beginning  with  who  or  uhat,  and  the  word  which'rnakes  the 
afllrmation ;  as,  Wko  took  Robert's  knife  1  John,  a  word 
ivhich  was  shoAvn  in  the  explanation  of  the  case  to  be  in  the 
nominative.  The  possessive  case  answers  to  a  question 
begbning  with  -whose  aiiJ  the  word  following  the  noun,  tho 
case  of  which  is  to  be  fourJ  out ;  as,  Whose  knife  did  John 
take?  Whose  pocket  did  he  put  it  into?  Rcberi's,  Wil- 
liam's, 'which  are  both  in  the  possessive.  The  objective  case 
answers  to  a  question  beginning  with  whom  cr  tchat,  and 
ending  with  the  word  which  makes  the  affirmation  or  pcint* 
out  the  relation  ;  as,  What  did  John  take  ?  A  knife.  What 
did  he  put  it  into  ?  A  pocket.  What  did  he  put  it  into  the 
pocket  of?  A  coat:  tiie  words  which  answer  to  all  these 
questions  arc  in  the  objective- 
Sentences  like  the  preceding  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — John,  a  proper  noun,  singular  number,  mascu- 
line gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  took,  a  verb  ;  Robert' f,  a 
proper  noun,  singular  number,-  masculine  gender,  and  pos- 
sessive case ;  knife,  a  ccmm.on  noon,  singular  number, 
neuter  gender,  and  objective  case;  and,  a  conjunction  ;  put, 
a  verb  j  it,  a  pronoun  ;  into,  a  preposition  ;  the,  the  definite 
article:  pocket,  a  common  noun,  lingular  number,  neuter 
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EXERCISES. 

PARTS  OF  SPEECH. 

How  many  classes  of  words  are  there  1  To  ivhat  class  do  all 
names  belong?  What  words  limit  the  significaticii  cf names? 
What  words  are  used  instead  of  names  1  What  words  ex- 
press quality  1  What  words  qualify  nouns  1  ^\'hat  are 
words  which  affirm,  or  ask  questions,  called  1  What  words 
quality  affirmations  and  other  words  expressive  of  quality  1 
^V'hat  words  are  used  to  connect  other  words  1  Wliat  v/ords 
both  connect  other  words,  and  point  out  the  relation  wliich 
one  thing  bears  to  another  1  What  words  are  used  to  ex- 
press sudden  emotion  'i 

Say  to  what  class  each  of  the  following  words  bdongt: — 
Ireland,  come,  an  apple,  by,  diligent,  we,  also  !  write,  not, 
a  garden,  quite,  walk,  good,  and,  plant,  oh  !  green,  very,  run, 
but,  winter,  make,  long,  hush  I  fruitful,  silver,  read,  or,  the 
-iver,  happy,  build,  quickly,  sit,  large,  house,  nor,  w^ell,  it, 
George,  school,  she,  with,  aha  I  strike,  Cork,  I,  ride,  at,  pen, 
9Weetly,  them,  new,  him,  earth,  ah  !  learn,  you. 

ARTICLE. 

What  is  an  article  1  How  is  a  word  which  no  article 
before  it  be  understood  1    What  does   a  signify.  ?      How 


gender,  and  objective  case ;  of,  a  prepostion  j  William^s,  a 
proper  noun,  singular  number,  masculine  gender,  and  pos- 
sessive case :  coat,  a  common  noun,  singular  number,  neuter 
gender,  and  objective  case. 

On  each  of  the  words,  questions  like  the  following  may  be 
put,  to  teach  the  ready  application  of  the  preceding  rules. 
Why  is  John  called  a  proper  noun  1  Why  is  it  said  to  bi;  in 
the  singular  number  ?  masculine  gender  'i  and  nominative 
case  1  Why  is  Robertas  said  to  be  in  the  possessive  caso  ? 
Why  is  knift  called  a  common,  noun  \  Why  is  it  said  to  be 
in  the  neuter  gender  1  and  objective  case  1  Vvhat  is  the 
plural  of  knife  ?  How  do  nouns  in  /  and  fe  form  the  plural 
number  'i  Why  is  the  called  the  definite  article  '{  fee,  &.c, 
A  3 
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does  la?,  limit  the  sigmfication  cfa  noun  1  How  many  arti- 
cles are  I'ncrc  %  ^\  hat  is  a  or  an  called  1  and  why  %  When 
ought  a  to  be  placed  before  a  noun  1  and  when  ani  "What 
is  ttie  called  '{  and  why  % 

Place  Articles  before  the  following  words : — 
Man,  sun,  fields,  apple,  hour,  grammar,  husband,  pens, 
unicn,   stone,  herb,   infant,   river,   historian,    wood,   army, 
eunuch,  clouds,  garden,  orange,  youth,  honour,  scholar,  wish 
hope,  university,  writer,  ewe,  planets. 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 
An  river,  a  apple,  a  ornament,  an  good  scholar,  an  youth, 
a  humble  man,  aji  history,  a  hour,  an  ewe,  a  owl,  an  wolf, 
an  union,  an  prince  ,*  a  empty  purse,  an  humorous  story,  an 
useful  work,  a  obedient  son,  an  sweet  pear,  an  green  field,  a 
industrious  man,  a  amiable  woman,  a  harmonious  sound,  an 
cheerful  temper,  an  winding  stream,  a  open  countenance, 
an  severe  winter,  an  mild  spring,  an  warm  summer,  a  abuii- 
<^  ant  harvest. 

NOUN. 

"What  is  a  noun  ?  How  m.any  sorts  of  nouns  are  there  *? 
What  sort  of  a  noun  is  John  ?  and  why  is  it  so  called  1  What 
sort  of  a  noun  is  book?  and  why  is  it  so  called  1  When  do 
Proper  noun3  become  Common  1  How  are  nouns  inflected  1 
For  what  purpose  are  nouns  inflected  1  What  is  Number  l 
Gender  1  Case  1  How  many  numbers  are  there  1  What 
is  a  collective  noun  1  How  is  the  plural  formed  ?  When  do 
nouns  form  the  plural  by  adding  es  ?  W'hat  terminations  or 
final  letters  require  es  afier  them  in  the  fcrmaticn  cf  the  plural 
number  1  Hew  do  nouns  ending  in  o,  y,  and  /  or  fe,  form 
the  plural  1  How  many  Gemiers  are  there  1  When  is  a 
noun  said  to  be  of  the  common  gender  1  What  are  the  three 
ways  of  distinguishing  the  masculine  from  the  feminine  ? 
How  many  Cases  are  there'?  What  do  the  cases  express  1 
What  cases  in  nouns  are  always  alike  1  Hew  is  the  Posses- 
sive case  formed  in  the  singular  and  in  the  plural  number  ? 
When  is  the  possessive  singular  formed  in  the  same  v.ay  as 
the  possessive  plural  ^  ajid  the  possessive  plural  as  the  pcs- 
sedsive  singular  '?  ^ 
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Distinguish  Proper  nouns  from  Common  in  the  fclloiving : — 
Dublin,  city,  lime,  nation,  Patrick,  hope,  dog,  honour, 
friend,  Limerick,  table,  kindness,  portion,  peasantry,  Italy, 
fleet,  stream,  happiness,  London,  boy,  America,  debt,  people, 
Thomas,  Henry,  mountain,  hat,  multitude,  party,  Caisar, 
regmient,  Bristol,  virtue,  continent,  grammar. 

In  what  number  arc — 
Field,  plants,  beast,  rams,  globes,  cloud,  virtue,  vices,  sun, 
blackness,  box,  leaves,  quartos,  alkali,  iuches,  duty,  afises, 
wish,  heros,  tetrarchs,  money,  righteousness,  knives,  footman, 
child,  peas,  asejj,  cherub,  phenomena,  crisis,  genus,  data, 
etiiuvia,  stratum,  theses,  teeth,  salmon,  sheep,  whiteness, 
folly,  morals,  spectacles,  antipodes,  tcngs,  riches,  optics, 
annals,  victuals,  bread,  milk,  iron,  matliematics,  brats, 
amende,  news,  alms,  people,  multitude  'I 

Form  the  Plural  of-— 
Flower,  watch,  junto,  staff,  woman,  bandit,  erratum, 
goose,  index,  magus,  seraph,  brother,  hoof,  grotto,  tax,  gar- 
den, orange,  miss,  city,  bay,  gulf,  monarch,  tree,  loaf, 
mouse,  automaton,  hypothesis,  penny,  die,  bush,  deer,  muff, 
lady,  radius,  potato,  ox,  genus,  criterion. 

Correct  tfie  follou-ing  errois  : — 
Good  schclares  are  always  attentive  to  their  studys,  and  to 
tlie  instructiones  of  their  teacheres.  The  huntsmans  killed 
two  fox.  I  saw  a  husbandmen  ploughing,  with  six  oses. 
You  can  see  ten  churchs  from  the  top  of  the  hill :  it  is  a  pros- 
pect which  even  monarchs  might  aduiire.  Hannibal  was  cne 
of  the  greatest  heros  of  ancient  tims.  We  are  only  tyrces  in 
grammar.  The  innkeeper  borrowed  two  dozens  cf  knifes 
and  forkes ;  and  he  not  only  took  great  care  of  them,  but 
returned  them  in  a  few  dales  ',  both  of  which  are  proofes  that 
lie  was  deserving  of  the  favour.  That  old  man  has  two  staff*, 
one  in  each  hand  :  how  ridiculous  these  ladys  would  appear 
if  each  of  them  iiad  two  muffes.  Obedient  childes  are  anxious 
to  please  their  parentes.  These  young  mans  are  great  geuii : 
they  are  brethren,  being  sones  of  the  same  father.  That  is 
a  gocd  crop  of  cat,  but  the  w  heats  in  the  next  field  is  not  so 
gocd.     I  will  give  you  two  golds  for  three  silvers.     Thomas  is 
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Tvell  skilled  in  mechanic  :  he  has  invented  a  new  kind  of 
bellow.  Lend  me  your  scissor  to  cut  this  tliread,  David 
was  a  man  of  excellent  moral,  and  pleasing  mariner,  and 
well  acquainted  with  letter. 

miat  is  the  gender  of— 
King,  duck,  shepherd,  beauty,  heart,  flock,  woman,  widow- 
er, boy,  companion,  lady,  uncle,  Mary,  virtue,  master,  bride, 
busbandjwitnc-ss,  aunt,  head,  parent,  wisdom,  Charles,  prince, 
empress,  Belfast,  cousin,  nun  t 

What  is  the  feminine  of — 
Hero,   nephew,  lord,   stag,   abbot,  marquis,   hart,   duke, 
sultan,  host,  ram,  brother,  milter,  testator,  male-child,  giant, 
wizard,  executor,  beau,  monk,  bullock,  viscount,  margrave, 
earl,  director,  he-goat,  sloven,  buck  1 

In  what  case  is  each  of  the  following  nouns  : — 
A  man's  hand  ;  mend  the  pen  ;  Jolin  writes  ;  the  king's 
crown  ;  in  the  field  ;  ladies'  gloves  ;  children's  toys  ;  ttrike 
the  table ;  from  Cork  to  Limerick ;  Charles'  hit ;  the  girls 
road  the  boy's  books  ;  lend  a  slate  and  pencil  ;  Caesar  was  a 
scholar  and  a  warrior:  the  ways  cf  wisdcm  are  ways  cf 
pleasantness  ;  man's  happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  abun- 
dance of  his  possessions ;  the  scholar's  improvement  is  the 
master's  object  'i 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 
Jame's  sister  was  Roberta'  husband.  My  uncle  is  my 
greatest  benefactress.  The  duke  is  a  distinguished  hefoinc. 
That  young  lady  is  the  marqui's  nejihew,  and  is  aboui  to  be 
married  lo  the  ambassadors'  daughter  :  she  is  a  ccunt  in  her 
own  right.  Henries'  daughter  was  much  grieved  at  her 
childs  death.  IMy  brothers  wifes  mother  arrived  last  night. 
A  mothers  tenderness'  and  a  fathers'  care  are  natures  gifts* 
for  mans  advantage.  "Wisdoms  precepts'  form  the  good 
mans  interest  and  happiness. 

Parse  the  following  sentences^  sfafing  the  r.umher,  g'^der, 

and  ra^e  of  each  of  the  nouni : — 

A  duke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,  and  a  viscount,  were  present 

at  the  review.     The  king  and  the  beggar,  the  prince  and  the 

peasant,  are  liable  to  the  misfortunes  cf  life.     Many  men  are 
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deceived  by  false  appearances.  James  and  I  are  rivals ;  but 
Tve  do  not  cease  to  be  friends.  Charles  v^as  a  man  cf  know- 
ledge, learning,  politeness,  and  religion. 

The'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land, 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 
Peevishness  and  passion  often  produce  from  triiles  the  most 
serious  mischiefs.  Truth  and  candour  possess  a  pcvrerful 
charm  :  they  bespeak  universal  favour.  Learning  doea  not 
grow  up  in  the  mind  of  its  own  accord  ;  it  is  the  frAlt  cf 
long  cultivation,  and  the  acquisitian  d  labour  and  care. 


III. — Adjective. 
An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  qualifies  a  noun. 

Adjectives  qualify  nouns  by  ascribing  to  the  cbjeclscf 
which  they  are  the  names,  some  property  or  other  cir- 
cumstance which  distinguishes  them  from  scn:e  othtr 
objects  of  the  same  kind.  Thus,  in  the  example  a  vxfe.t 
apple,  apple  is  the  name  of  an  object,  and«if€ef  describes 
a  distinctive  quality  of  that  object ;  hence  the  word  f-wiet 
is  an  adjective.  In  like  manner,  in  the  example,  a 
large  garden,  a  new  book,  the  words  large  and  nev:  are 
adjectives,  because  they  express  circumstances  concem- 
ing-the  garden  and  the  baok  referred  to,  which  distin- 
guish them  from  some  other  gardens  and  books. 

Adjectives  have  three  forms ;  the  Positive,  the 
Comparative,  and  the  Superlative. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  positive  form  when  it  does 
not  express  comparison  ;  as,  A  rich  man. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  comparative  form,  when 
it  expresses  comparison  between  two,  or  between 
one  and  a  number  taken  collectively ;  as,  John  is 

'  "  B  3 
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richer  than  James  ;  he  is  richer  than  all  the  men 

in  London. 

An  adjective  is  in  the  superlative  form,  when  it 

expresses  comparison  between  one  and  a  number 

of  individuals  taken  separately  :  as,   John    is   the 

richest  man  in  London. 

Adjectives  expressive  of  properties  or  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  increased,  liave  only  the  positive  form  ; 
as,  A  circular  road  ;  the  chief  end  ;  extreina  measures. 

The  positive  is  used  to  denote  the  existence  of  some 
quality  in  an  object  without  comparing  it  directly  with 
any  other  object ;  but  in  adjectives  of  dimension,  and 
some  others,  comparison  is  implied,  though  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  thus,  we  say  of  a  walking-stick,  compared  with 
a  twig  tliat  it  is  thick — 'Compared  with  a  tree  that  it  is 
small.  The  comparative  not  only  expresses  comparison 
between  two,  or  between  one  and  a  number  taken  col- 
lectively, but  denotes  that  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  the 
quality  exists  in  the  one  than  in  the  oiher.  in  like 
manner  the  superlauve  not  only  expresses  comparison 
between  one  and  a  number  of  individuals  taken  separ- 
ately, but  denotes  the  greatest  or  least  degree  of  the 
quality  in  the  object  with  which  each  of  the  others  is 
compared.  Thus,  we  6ay  of  an  apple,  it  is  sweet ;  com- 
paring it  with  another  apple,  we  say  it  is  sweeter,  mean- 
ing that  it  possesses  a  greater  degree  of  the  quality  cf 
sweetness  ;  comparing  it  with  each  apple  iji  a  number, 
we  say  it  is  the  sv:eetest,  meaning  that  of  all  the  apples 
referred  to,  it  possesses  the  quality  of  sweetness  in  the 
greatest  degree.  Because  the  different  forms  of  the  ad- 
jective thus  express  different  degrees  of  quality,  they 
are  generally  called  the  Degrees  of  Comparison. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  to  the 
positive  ;  as,  Great,  greater ;  small,  smaller. 

"When  the  positive  ends  in  c,  the  letter  r  only  is  added  ; 
as,  Large,  larger. 
The  superlative  is  formed  by  ad-ding  est  to  the 
positive  J  as,  Great,  greatest ;  small,  smaller/. 
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When  the  positive  ends  in  e,  the  letters  st  cnly  are 
added  as,  Large,  largest. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  ecus;  nant, 
the  y  is  changed  into  i  before  ej-  and  est  ;  ae,  Happy, 
happie?-,  happics/. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded 
by  a  single  vowel,  the  consonant  ib  doubled  before  er 
and  est ;  as,  Hot,  hoiter,  hoUcst. 

The  comparative  is  also  formed  by  prefixing  more 
to  the  positive  ;  and  the  superlative,  by  pretixuig 
most  J  as,  Useful,  more  useful,  twos/  uselul. 

Adjectives  of  one  syllable,  and  dissyllables  ending  in  y 
and  e  usually  form  the  comparative  and  superlative  by 
adding  er  and  est,  or  r  and  st.  All  other  adjectives  of 
two  syllables,  and  adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables, 
usually  for  II  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  prefix- 
ing more  and  most. 

A  few  adjectives  form  the  superlative  by  adding  most 
to  the  positive  or  comparative,  as.  Fore,  iortinost ;  upper 
uppermost. 

The  syllable  ish  is  sometimes  added  to  the  positive  to 
lessen  its  signification ;  as.  Black,  blacki.«/i.  When  the 
positive  ends  in  e,  the  e  is  omitted  before  tsA,*  as.  While, 
whitisA. 

The  signification  of  the  positive  is  also  lessened  by 
prefixing  the  adverbs  less  and  least ;  as,  Useful,  less 
useful,  least  useful. 

The  adverb  very  is  often  prefixed  to  the  positive  to  in- 
crease its  signification,  by  expressing  a  degree  of  quality 
somewhat  less  than  the  greatest  or  superlative  degree  ; 
as.  Wise,  very  wise. 

The  following  adjectives  are  irregular  in  the  formation 
of  the  comparative  and  superlative  : — 

Bad  ) 

Evil  \  worse  r/orst 

111     ) 

Far  farther  farthest 

xy  e  ^  foremost 

Fore  former  ?  g^^^ 
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Good 
Hind 

In 

Late 

Littla 

Low 

Many  ) 
Much  ) 

Near 

Old 
Out 

Up 


better 
hinder 

inner 

later 
latter 
lesa 

lower 


nether 
^  older 
(  elder 

outer 

under 
upper 


best 
^  hindmost 
(  hindermost 
J>  inmost 
(  innermost 
)  latest 
^last 

least 
^  lovrest 
( lowermost 

most 

^  nearest 
I  next 

nethermost 
{  oldest 
(  eldest 
V  outermost 
(  utmost 

undermost 
^  uppermost 
\  upmost  * 


♦  Directions  to  Teacheks. — U  has  been  alrt^ady  ex- 
plained that  Adjectives  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
parts  of  speech  by  their  making;  sense  with  a  noun,  cr  by  their 
answering  a  question  in  reference  to  the  noun,  beginning  with 
the  words,  IVliat  soTt  of.  Thus,  we  can  say,  a  siceet  apple  ; 
but  we  cannot  say,  a  sw'^ct  large,  a  siceet  it,  or  a  siceet  learn. 
Or,  if  we  ask,  What  sort  of  apple  w  it  ?  the  word  su-eet, 
which  answers  the  question,  is  shown  to  be  an  adjective. 
Whether  an  adjective  has  any  other  form  than  the  Pcsilire 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  considering  w  hether  its  significa- 
tion can  be  increased  or  diminished  ;  and  v.  hether  i:  is  regular 
or  irregular,  or  in  what  manner  the  Comparative  and  Super- 
lative are  formed,  must  be  learned  by  attending  carefully  to 
the  preceding  rules  and  examples.  When  an  adjective  is  in 
the  comparative  or  superlative,  it  should  be  asked,  why  it  is 
so  ;  thus.  Why  is  richer  put  in  the  comparative  form  1  Be- 
cause a  comparison  is  made,  first,  between  John  and  James, 
and  tiien  between  John  and  all  the  men  in  London  taken 
together.     Why  is  richat  put  in  \Jie  superlative  form  ?     Be- 
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EXERCISES. 

ADJECTIVE. 
What  is  an  adjective  1  How  do  adjectives  qualify  nouns  1 
How  mail}-  forms  have  adjectives  1  When  is  an  adjective  in 
the  Positive  form  ]  in  the  Comparative  1  in  the  Superlative  V 
"VVTiat  adjectives  have  only  the  positive  form  1  What  is  the 
use  of  the  positive  *?  What  adjectives  imply  comparison  in 
the  positive  form  ]  What  is  the  use  of  the  comparative  1 
cf  the  superlative  ?  What  are  the  positive,  comparative,  and 
superlative  generally  called  i  and  why  1  How  is  the  com- 
parative formed  'i  How  is  the  superlative  formed  1  How  are 
the  comparative  and  superlative  formed,  when  the  positive 
ends  in  e  ?  when  the  positive  ends  in  y  preceded  by  u  ccn- 

cause  a  comparison  is  made  between  John  and  each  man  in 
London  taken  separately. 

Sentences  containing  the  Article,  Noun,  and  Adjective, 
may  be  parsed  as  follows,  the  explanation  being  drawn  from 
the  pupil  by  such  questions  as,  Why  is  it  called  an  adjective  1 
Why  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  formed  by  adding  r 
and  st,  &.C.  Sec.  ^i  luise  man;  an  amiable  woman;  the  last 
day.  A,  the  indefinite  article,  limiting  the  signification  cf 
man ;  wise,  an  adjective  in  the  positive  form,  qualifying  viany 
comparative  witter,  superlative  wisest,  formed  by  adding  r 
and  St  to  the  positive  ;  man,  a  noun,  singular  number,  mas- 
culine gender,  and  nominative  case ;  an,  the  indefinite  arii- 
cle,  Avritten  an  because  the  next  word  begins  with  a  vov/el  ; 
amiable,  an  adjective,  in  the  positive  form,  comparative  more 
amiable,  superalative  most  amiable,  so  formed  because  the 
positive  is  a  word  of  four  syllables,  to  which  it  would  be  in- 
convenient to  add  ?•  and  sf^^  woman,  a  noun,  singular  num- 
ber, feminine  gender,  and  nominative  case,  pcssess:ve 
wom,an^s,  plural  women,  possessive  women's;  Mt",  the  de- 
finite article,  limiting  the  signification  of  day ;  last,  an  ad- 
jective in  the  superlative  form,  qualifying  day,  irregular  in 
the  formation  cf  the  comparative  and  superalive,  hiter  9r 
latter,  latest  or  last,  later  and  latest  being  generally  applied  to 
time,  latter  and  last  to  number  and  order ;  day,  a  noun, 
singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nominative  case,  ibrm- 
ing  the  plural  by  adding  s,  because  the  final  y  \a  preceded 
by  a  vowel. 
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sonant  1  when  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  pre- 
ceded by  a  single  vowel  1  Is  there  any  other  way  cf  forming 
the  camparative  and  superlative  ?  What  adjectives  generally 
fDrm  the  comparative  and  superlative  by  adding  er  and  est, 
or  r  and  st  ?  What  adjectives  always  form  the  comparative 
and  superlative  by  more  and  most  ?  How  do  a  few  adjectives 
fjrm  the  superlative  1  How  is  the  signification  of  the  posi- 
tive sometimes  lessened  1  "WTiat  adverbs  are  sometimes 
placed  before  the  positive  to  lessen  its  signification  ?  What 
adverb  is  often  prefixed  to  the  positive  to  express  a  degree  of 
qnality  somewhat  less  than  the  superlative  1  "Wliat  are  these 
adjectives  called  Avhich  do  not  form  their  comparative  and 
superlative  by  the  preceding  rules  ? 

What  are  the  comparative  and  superlative  of — 
Bright,  diligent,  thin,  noble,  bad,  pretty,  fearful,  brave, 
warm,  active,  worthy,  cold,  large,  industrious,  atTable,  wise, 
o')edient,  gloomy,  able,  sad,  little,  strong,  near,  dutiiul,serene, 
big,  good,  careless,  lat^,  fruitful  1 

la  what  form  are  the  adjectives — 
Mildest,  better,  high,  more,  uttermost,  happiest,  worthless, 
le;ist,  whiter,  lowermost,  worse,  cruel,  eldest,  gentle,  magni- 
ficent, best,  many,  less,  gayest,  peaceful,  virtuous,  sweetest, 
evil,  inmost,  happier,  miserable,  temperate,  useful  1 
Correct  the  following  errors  : — 
He  expects  to  see  more  happyer  days.     You  have  got  the 
lesser  share.     Alexander  the  Great  is  a  most  historical  per- 
sonage.    It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  man  to  worship  the 
Supremest  Being.     Autumn  is  the  ijiterestingest  season  of 
the  year.     Tuesday  was   more  cold  than   Monday.     This 
summer  is  hoter  than  the  latest,     Robert  is  more  taller  than 
William.     Solomon  was  the  wiseest  maji ;  Methuselah  was 
the  eldest.     Jane  is  livelyer  than  Mary.     This  is  tlie  beauti- 
fiilest  flower  I  ever  saw.     My  hat  is  littler  than  yours,  but 
his  is  the  littlest  of  the  three.     Patrick  is  the  negligentest 
boy  in  the  class.     She  was  reduced  to  the  extremcst  poverty. 
Parse  the  following  sentences: — 
A  good  boy  ;  the  tallest  girl ;  an  upright  man  ;  a  lofty  tree  ; 
s.ilendid  talents  ;  fair  weather  ;  Uie  best  neigiibcur ;  (he  far- 
mer's hospitable  mansiju  j  man's  cliicf  end ;  the  knighls  cf 
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the  round  table  ;  relentness  war ;  a  fruitful  field  5  Edward  is 
a  most  agreeable  companion.  A  profligate  life  leads  to  a 
miserable  death.  The  smooth  stream,  the  sorene  atmosphere, 
the  mild  zephyr,  are  the  emblems  of  a  gentle  temper,  and  a 
peajceful  life  :  among  the  suns  cf  strife,  all  is  loud  and  tem- 
pestuous. 

0  happy  is  the  man,  who  bears 
Instruction's  warning  voice, 
And  who  celestial  wisdom  makes 
His  early,  only  choice. 
Multitudes,  in  the  most  obscure  stations,  arc  not  less  eager 
in  their  petty  broils,  nor  less  toriuented  by  their  passions, 
than  if  princely  honours  were  the  prize  for  which  they  contend. 


IV. — Pronoun. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  in  place  of  a  noun. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  John  was  in  the  garden  :  he 
says  that  it  is  full  oftrcess  ichich  are  covered  with  fruity 
he,  is  used  in  place  oi  John,  it,  in  place  o(  garden,  and 
which,  in  place  cf  ireef,  to  prevent  the  repetiiion  of  these 
nouns. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  pronouns :  Personal, 
Relative,  and  Demonstrative, 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

Personal  Pronouns  are  so  called  because  they 
are  used  instead  of  the  names  of  persons,  places, 
and  things. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  /,  ihrntf  he,  she,  and 
it. 

I,  which  is  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  himself,  is 
called  the  pronoun  cf  the^7*sf  person. 

2I1OU  cr  yon,  used  in  speaking  to  another,  is  called 
the  pronoun  of  tlie  aecond  person. 

He,  she,  it,  used  in  speaking  of  a  person  or  thing,  are 
called  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 
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Personal   pronouns  have  number,  gender,   and 
case. 

The  J  are  thus  declined  : — 

FIRST  TEB.S.  MASC.  OR  FEM.  SECOND  PERS.  lilASC.OE  FEM. 

Sing.               Plur.         1         Sins.  Plur, 

iN'07n      I            Kom    -SS'e      ,^'^.  5  Thcu  ^-,,,  J  Ye 

^  Mine               (  Ours     '           (  Thine  ( 

Obj.     Me.       Obj.      Us.      ,p,,,.^Thj  p,,,   5  Your 

^  Your  j  Yours 


1  ours 


I 


THIRD  PERSON  3TASC. 

Sing.  Phir. 


Obj.    \1^^     Obj.      Vou 


THIRD  PERSON  FEM. 

Sins.  Plur. 


^om.  He  Norn.  They       Kom.    She       Nom.     They 

D       TT-  n        (  Their  or  ri        S  Her  orj,    „  (Their  or 

Pass.  His        Pos..  J  ^j^^j^^     Po.s.  ?  ^^^^    Pass  |  ^^^j^^ 

Oiy.    Him      Obj.      Them       06;.      Her      06;.       Th-jin 

THIRD    PERSON   NEUTER. 

Sing.  Plur. 

Nom.     It  Nom.     They 

Po$s.     Its  Po/;*.     Their  or  Theirs 

Obj.      It  06;.      Them. 

In  addressing  pcrscns  you  is  used  both  in  the  singular 
and  the  plural :  thou  is  seldom  used  except  in  address- 
ing the  Deity. 

It  may  be  used  not  only  in  place  cf  the  name  cf  an 
object,  but  instead  cf  a  clause  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  To 
learn  his  lessons  well  is  the  scholar's  duty  ;  or,  It  is  the 
scholar's  duty  to  learn  his  lessons  well.  In  such  ex- 
pressions as,  It  rains,  it  freezei,  it  decs  not  stand  Ct 
either  a  noun  or  a  clause  of  a  sentence,  but  is  used  to 
point  out  the  effect  of  seme  catise  not  spe«fi«l. 

The  possessives  my,  thy,  her,  our,  your,  their,  arc- 
used  when  the  name  cf  the  person  cr  thing  possessed  is 
menticned  immediately  after  thorn  ;  as.  My  bock,  your 
pen,  ^er  slate  : — mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  th-ira 
are  used  when  the  name  cf  the  person  or  thing  f>f5sesscd 
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is  mentioned  in  a  previous  p;irt  cf  the  sentence,  or  is  only 
understccd  ;  as,  The  bock  in  mine  ;  ihc  pen  is  yours  ; 
AMicse  is  the  slate  1  hers. 

The  ■word  ou'n  is  scmtimes  added  to  t};e  pcssessivcs 
my,  mine,  thine,  Itis,  her,  its,  our,  your,  their,  to  render 
them  more  emphatic  j  as,  It  is  your  own  fault. 

Self,  in  the  pluraJ  selves,  is  ulso  added  to  the  poesessive 
case  of  pronouns  rf  the  first  and  second  pcraais,  aud  to 
tlie  objective  of  pronouns  of  the  tliird  person ;  as,  Myself, 
ourselves  ;  himself,  themselves.  These  are  .sonieUn'^cs 
called  Reciprocal  Pronouns,  because,  -nhen  used  cXtcr 
verbs,  they  denote  that  the  agent  and  the  object  cf  the 
action  are  the  same  ;  as,  They  injure  themselves. 

RELATIVE  PRONOrNS. 
Relative  Pronouns  are  so  called,  because  they 
relate  to  some  word  or  clause  going  before  ;  as,  The 
boy  who  deserves  the  prize  shall  get  it  ;  he  has 
always  behaved  weW,  which  gives  me  gj-eat  satisfac- 
tion. 

In  tliese  examples  the  pronouns  who,  xchich,  are  net 
only  used  in  place  of  other  words,  but  u:ho  refers  imme- 
diately to  hoy,  and  v:hich  to  the  circumstance  cf  his 
having  always  behaved  well. 

The  word  or  clause  to  which  a  relative  pronoun 
refers,  is  called  the  Anteredent. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  who^  which,  that^  xhat. 

Who  is  applied  to  persons  only  ,  as,  The  man 
who  was  here  ;  the  woman  who  spoke  to  him. 

Which  is  applied  to  the  lower  animals  and  things 
without  life  ;  as,  The  horse  which  I  sold  ;  tiie  letter 
which  I  wrote. 

That  is  applied  to  both  person  and  things  j  as, 
C 
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The   friend   t/ud   helps  ;  the  bird   that  sings  ;  the 
knife  ihat  cuts. 

What  includes  both  the  antecedent  and  the  re- 
lative ;  as,  I  did  vj/ud  he  desired  me,  that  is,  I  did 
ihat  which,  he  desired  me. 

Because  what  includes  both  the  antecedent  and  the 
relative,  it  is  sometiffies  called  a  Compound  Pronoun. 
For  the  same  reason,  whoever  and  whatever  maybe  con- 
sidered compound  pronouns,  as  in  the  examples,  ]i'ho- 
ever  said  so  was  mistaken,  that  is,  The  per-'on  who  sairl 
so  was  mistaken  ;  Whnlcver  you  do,  do  quickly,  ihut  is 
That  which  you  do,  do  quickly- 
Relative  pronouns  have  the  singular  and  plural 
alike. 

Who'j's,  either  masculine  or  feminine  ;  vhirh, 
that,  are  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter  ;  lu'ial, 
as  a  relative  pronoun,  is  always  neuter. 

Thatj  what,  are  not  varied  hv  case.  Who  nnd 
W'hich  are  thus  declined  :  — 

Sing:,  and  Plur.  Sing,  and  Plur. 

No7n.  "Who  Ao/n.  Whicli 

Poss.  Whose  Pvss.  Whose 

Obj.    Whom  66/.   Which 

Who,  which,  and  wh/f,  when  used  to  ask  ques- 
tions, are  called  the  Interro<rative  Pronouns. 

In  asking  questions,  who  ref.jrs  to  persons,  which  to 
persons  or  things  out  of  some  definite  nun\htr.  who*  ti 
persons  or  things  indefinitely  :  as,  H7iOsaid  s?)  I  Which 
of  you  said  so  1  IMtat  person  said  sj?  Which  buk 
shall  I  take  '?     What  house  is  that  'i 

DEMONSTRATIVE   PRONOUNS.  , 

JDemnnstrfdivc  Prunmins  are  so  called,  because 
they  point  out  parlicularly  the  persons  or  object  to 
which  thev  refer. 
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The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  tJiis  and  ihai  ; 
m  the  plural  these  and  those. 

This  and  these  are  applied  to  persons  or  Ihinge  near  at 
hand,  or  last  named ;  that  and  those  to  persons  or  things 
ata  distance  in  time  or  place ;  as  This  earth,  these  trees  j 
thcd  sky,  those  stars;  The  Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Cus- 
tom-house, are  two  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
Dublin  :  this  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  thai 
on  the  south  side.* 

*  Directions  to  Teachers — The  ncuns  fcr  which  the 
personal  and  relative  pronouns  are  used,  may  easily  be  fcund 
out  by  putting  questions  beginning  with  who  and  uhai  ;  thus, 
Wlw  says  that  it  is  full  of  trees  ?  John,  lllint  is  full  of 
trees?  the  garden.  What  are  covei-ed  with  fruit?  the  trees. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  that  as  a  relative  pro- 
noun with  that  as  a  demonstrative,  and  that  used  as  a  conjunc- 
tion. "When  it  is  a  relative  pronoun,  its  place  may  be  sup- 
:plied  by  who  or  which  ;  when  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  its 
place  may  be  supplied  by  the  definite  article  the;  when 
neither  who,  which,  nor  the  can  be  used  in  its  place,  it  is  a 
,<;cnjunction. 

Sentences  containing  pronouns  may  be  parsed  as  ft  llcws  : 
I  recommend  these  boys  to  your  care,  I  hope  you  will  find 
than  diligent.  I,  a  personal  prcnoun,  first  person,  singular 
number,  common  gender,  and  nominative  case;  recommend^ 
a  verb  ;  these,  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  pointijig  out  boys,  in 
the  plural  number,  singular  this ;  boys,  a  noun,  plural  num- 
ber, masculine  gender,  and  objective  case  ;  to,  a  prepcsitcn  ; 
your,  a  personal  pronoun,  second  person,  singular  nun.bcr, 
common  gender,  and  possessive  case,  nominative  thou,  r.ryou, 
pcs.-essive,  thine,  thy,  your  or  yours,  objective  thee,  or  you  ; 
care,  a  noun,  singular  i  ui- I  er,  neuter  gender,  and  objective 
case  ;  I,  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  plural  W€  ,•  fope.  a 
verb  ;  you,  a  personal  pronoun,  second  person,  singular  num- 
ber, common  gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  v:i!l,  a  verb ; 
find,  a  verb  ;  them,  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plurcl 
number,  masculine  gender,  and  objective  case,  used  in  j-lar-; 
0?  boys,  nominative  singular  Af,  nomi-native  plaral  Ihcy  ;  dili- 
gent, an  adjective  qualifying  boy^,  w  the  positive  form,  ctm- 
|)arative  inM'C  diligent,  superlative  most  di'io;ent. 
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EXERCISES. 

PRONOUN. 

What  is  a  pronoun  1  How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  are 
there  "?  Why  are  personal  pronoiuis  so  called  1  What  are  the 
personal  pronouns  ■?  what  is  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  1 
of  the  second  i  "What  are  the  pronouns  ci'  the  third  person  1 
WTiat  pronoun  is  used  in  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  1 
\Mien  is  thou  used  ?  Is  it  used  only  in  place  of  a  noun  'i 
What  does  it  point  out  in  the  expressions,  it  rains ;  it  freezes  ? 
When  are  the  possessives  my,  thy,  her,  kc,  used  'i  and  when 
mine,  thine,  hers,  &.c.  'i  What  word  is  scmctiraes  added  to 
render  the  possessive  more  emphatic  1  ^Vhat  are  the  Reci- 
procal pronouns  ?  To  what  cases  are  self,  selves  added  "i 
Why  are  they  called  reciprocal  pronouns  1 

Why  are  Relative  pronouns  so  called  1  What  is  a  word  or 
clause  called,  to  which  a  relative  pronouTi  refers  'i  What  are 
the  relative  pronouns  1  To  what  is  who  applied  1  which  7 
and  that  ?  Why  is  what  called  a  compound  pronwm  2  What 
other  words  may  be  considered  compound  pronouns  /  What 
are  always  alike  in  relative  pronouns  ?  What  are  the  gen- 
ders of  the  relative  pronouns  ?  "What  relative  pronouns  are 
varied  by  case  'i  What  are  tlie  interrogative  prcucuns  ? 
How  are  they  applied  1 

\\Tiy  are  Demonstrative  pronouns  so  called  1  what  are  the 
demonstrative  pronouns  1     How  arc  they  applied  1 
TV  hat  kind  of  pronoun  is — 

Mine,  these,  we,  Uiem,  thou,  hers,  that,  my,  this,  our, 
Avhom,  liis,  thy,  he,  it,  those,  who,  us,  their,  me,  ours,  whose, 
him,  tliinc,  your,  they,  her,  its,  ye,  I,  she,  self,  which  l 
What  are  the  person,  number,  gender,  and  case  of- 

Our,  her,  him,  Uiem,  you,  us,  mine,  thee,  what,  these, 
whom,  this,  their,  which,  it,  she,  you,  who,  Lheirs,  tliese,  1 
thy,  tliat,  slie,  your,  selves  i 

Correct  the  following  erroi's  . —  ^ 

This  book  is  my.  Is  that  yours  pen  {  Give  me  hers  slate. 
It  was  him  own  fault.  Let  them  do  it  theyselvcs.  Come  thou- 
self.  I  which  teach.  You  which  leani.  The  books  whom 
we  read.  Do  what  which  you  are  told.  WTiat's  cnife  is  this. 
Do  you  see  this  two  hats  1  these  belongs  to  John,  and  these 
to  William. 
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Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 
I  shall  hear  your  lesson  when  you  can  say  It.  He  may 
mend  his  own  pen.  Can  she  go  by  herself  {  Is  that  knife 
of  yours  sharp  {  AVhose  pencil  is  thi.s  {  Do  unto  others,  as 
you  wish  thai  they  should  do  unto  you.  Such  erroi's  as  these 
are  sure  to  be  detected.  Write  such  a  letter  as  will  please 
your  father  and  mother.  As  far  as  happiness  is  to  be  fcund 
on  earth,  we  must  look  for  it,  not  in  the  world,  cr  the  things 
of  the  world  ;  but  witliin  ourselves,  in  our  temper,  and  in  our 
beart. 


V. — Verb. 
A  Verb  is  a  word  which  affirms,  commamls;  or 
aska  a  question. 

Thus,  the  words  John  the  table,  contain  no  assertion  : 
but  when  the  word  sliikes  is  introduced,  something  is 
affirmed,  which  is  either  true  or  not  true  :  hence  strikes 
is  a  verb,  that  is,  it  is  the  word  which  gives  meaning  to 
the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  verb,  or  asserting  word,  is 
omitted ;  thus,  in  the  example,  did  ycni  hear  the  voice  / 
yes,  the  adverb  which  answers  the  question,  makes  an 
affirmation  in  reply,  but  the  verb  I  did  is  understood. 

The  simple  form  of  the  verb  without  inflocticn,  is,  in 
this  Grammar,  called  the  root  of  the  verb  ;  thus  Love  is 
the  root  of  the  verb  to  Love. 

A  verb  is  said  to  be  transitive  when  the  action  passes 
from  the  subject  of  it  to  some  other  object,  and  intransi- 
tive when  the  action  remains  with  the  subject,  thus  ;  I 
love  him  :  love  is  transitive,  because  the  action  love 
passes  from  the  subject  J  to  the  object  him.  Whereas, 
I  walk,  I  sit,  I  run,  are  intransitive,  because  the  actions 
walking,  sitting  running,  remain  with  the  subject  /. 
Many  verbs  may  be  used  either  transitively  or  intransi- 
tively ;  thus,  laviwriting,  may  be  regarded  as  intransi- 
tive, having  no  reference  to  any  thing  written,  but  I  am 
u*riting  a  letter  is  transitive,  the  action  passing  to  the 
object  Utter.  So,  I  walk,  is  intransitive,  but  /  walk  a 
horse,  is  transitive. 
Verbs  are  inflected  bv  Mumhei\  Perscn,  Tense, 
and  Mood. 
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Verbs  hive  tv^'o  numbers,  like  ncutis  and  pronouns,  to 
express  whether  the  atlirmation,  8cc.,  is  made  of  one,  or 
more  than  one ;  as.  he  learns,  ihey  learn. 

Verbs  have  three  pnsoris.  like  the  personal  pronouns, 
to  denote  T\hether  the  affirmation,  tec,  is  made  of  the 
person  who  speaks,  the  person  who  is  spoken  to,  or  the 
person  or  thing  spoken  of }  as,  I  learn,  thou  learneai,  he, 
she,  or  it  hams. 

Verbs  have  tu'o  Simple  Tenses,  the  Present  and 
the  Past. 

The  tenses  ot  the  verb  denote  the  time  of  the  action  cr 
state  of  being  ;  as,  I  write,  that  is,  I  am  en,2;aged  in  the 
act  of  writing  at  the  'present  time  ;  I  wrote,  that  is,  I  was 
engaged  in  the  act  of  writing  at  some  past  time. 

Verbs  have  four  simple  IMoods,  Infinitive,  Indi- 
cative, Conditional  and  Imperative. 

The  moods  or  modes  of  the  verb  denote  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  used  ;  as  for  affirming,  commanding,  &.c. 
Thus,  when  the  sense  of  the  verb  is  expressed  without 
reference  to  time  or  person,  or  when  it  is  used  as  a  noun, 
it  is  put  in  the  Infinitive  Mood,  the  sign  of  which  is 
the  preposition  to  with  the  root  of  the  principal  verb,  as. 
To  love,  To  have  loved.  When  the  verb  is  used  to  ex- 
press a  simple  affirmation,  Avhether  present,  past,  or 
future,  it  is  put  in  the  Indicative  Mood  ;  as  /  write,  I 
wrote,  I  will  xcrite.  When  the  verb  is  used  to  express 
a  condition,  it  is  put  in  the  Conditional  Mood  ;  as,  //  [ 
wi-iip.  Although  I  write.  When  the  verb  is  used  to 
express  a  comm.and  or  entreaty,  it  is  put  in  the  Impera- 
tive ;  as,  Write  thou. 

Verbs  have  two  Participle,  the  Active  and   the 
Passive. 

Verbs  have  two  verbals,  the  one  usually  called  the 
Infinitive,  the  other,  the  Participles.     The  infinitive  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  'he  verb  in  a  substantive  form,  the 
participles,  in  an  adjective  form  ;  as.  To  rise  early  ?'? 
-'     healthful.     An  early  rising  mnn.   Tf>e  neicb.^  rijten  s^un. 
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The  participle  in  ing,  frequently  is  used  as  a  substan- 
tive, and  thus  il  is  equivalent  to  another  irifinite  ;  e.g. 
Risiyig  early  is  healthful,  and  To  rise  early  is  health- 
ful, are  equivalent. 

Vei'bs  are  Regular^  Irregular,  or  Defective, 

A  vast  majority  cf  the  verbs  of  the  language  form  their 
passive  participle  like  their  simple  past  tense ;  namely, 
by  adding  ed  or  d  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  and  are  called 
regular  ;  as — 

Present.  Past.  Passive  Pmiiciple. 

Love  Loved  Loved 

Learn  Learned  Learned 

Verbs  are  considered  irregular,  when  they  form  their 
passive  participle  in  any  other  way  than  as  above ;  as — 

Present.  Past.  Passive  PaHiciph. 

Begin  Began  Begun 

Write  \Vrote  Written 

Some  verbs  are  defective,  by  wanting  one  or  mere  of 
these  parts  :  as — 

Present.  Past.  Pensive  Participle. 

Can  Could  (Wantine) 

May  Might  (       "     ^) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs 
now  in  use. 


Present. 

Past. 

^asdvc  Participle. 

Abide 

abode 

abode 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

arose 

arisen 

Awake 

awoke  or  awaked 

awaked 

Bake 

baked 

baked  or  baken 

Bear,  to  bring  forth  bore  or  bare 

born 

Bear,  to  cairy 

bore  or  bare 

bcrne 

Beat 

beat 

beat  or  beaten 

Become 

became 

become 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Behold 

beheld 

beheld  or  beholden 

44. 
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Present 

Past. 

Passive  Participle. 

Bend 

bent  or  bended 

bent  07-  bended 

Bereave 

bereft  or  bereaved 

bereft  or  bereaved 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

Bid 

bade  or  bid 

bid  07-  bidden 

Bind 

bound 

bound 

Bite 

bit 

bitten  or  bh 

Bleed 

bled 

bled 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Breat 

broke  or  brake 

broken 

Breed 

bred 

bred 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

Build 

'  built  or  builded 

built  or  builded 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Buy 

bought 

bought 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Catch 

caught  or  catched 

caught  or  catched 

Chide 

chid  or  chode 

chidden  or  chid 

Chaose 

chose 

chosen 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

clave  or  cleaved 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to  split 

clove,  claYe/?r  clefl 

:  cloven  or  cleft 

Cling 

clung 

clung 

Clothe 

clothed  or  clad 

clothed  or  clad 

Come 

came 

come 

Cost 

CX>9t 

cost 

Crow 

crew  or  crowed 

crowed 

Creep 

crept 

crept 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst  or  dared 

dared 

Deal 

dealt  or  dealed 

dealt  or  dealed 

Dig 

dug  or  digged 

dug  or  digged 

Do 

did 

dene 

Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

drunk 

Drive 

drove 

driven 

Dwell 

dwelt  or  dwelled 

dwdt  or  dwelled 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

Fall 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Feel 

felt 

felt 

Fight 

fought 

fought 
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^ 

Present. 

Past 

Passive  Participle. 

Find 

found 

founi 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

Fling 

flung 

flunc 

Fly" 

flew 

flow ! 

Forbear 

forbore 

or  forbare     forbo  ne 

Forget 

forgot 

forgot  tn  or  forgot 

Forsake 

forsook 

forsak  n 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get 

got  or  ga't 

got  or  '  ■ 

Gild 

gilt  or  gilded 

gilt  or  gilded 

Gird* 

girt  or  girded 

girt  or  girded 

Give 

gave 

given 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grave 

graved 

graven  w  graved 

Grind 

ground 

ground 

Grow 

grew 

grown 

Hang 

iiung  or 

hanged 

hung  or  hanged* 

Have 

had 

had 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Heave 

heaved 

or  hove 

heaved  or  hoven 

Help 

helped 

helped  or  holpen 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn  01-  hewed 

Hide 

hid 

hidden  or  hid 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

Hold 

held 

held  or  holden 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

Kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

Knit 

knit  or  knitted 

knit  or  knitted 

Know 

knew 

known 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lay- 

laid 

laid 

Lead 

led 

led 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Let 

let 

let 

Lie,  to  lie  down 

lay 

lain  or  lien 

*  Hanged  in  the 

sense  of 

"killed 

by  hanging."     Such  is 

tlie  correct  present 

use. 

C2 
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Pi-csctU. 

Past. 

Paasice  Participle. 

Lift 

lifted  or 

lift 

lifted  or  lift 

Lio;ht 

lighted  or  lit 

l.ghLtd  or  lit 

Load 

hnd-C 

leaden  or  leaded 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Mean 

meant  oi 

r  meaned 

meant  or  meaned 

Meet 

met 

met 

Mow 

mowed 

mov^  n  or  mowed 

Pay 

paid 

paid 

Put 

put 

put 

Quit 

quit  or  quitted 

quit 

Read 

read 

read 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

Rid 

rid 

rid 

Ride 

rode 

ridden  or  rode 

Ring 

rang  or  rung 

rung 

Rise 

rose 

risen 

Rive 

rived 

riven 

Run 

ran 

run 

Saw 

sawed 

sawn  or  sawed 

Say 

said 

said 

See 

saw 

seen 

Seek 

sought 

sought 

Seethe 

seethed 

or  sod 

sodden 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

Send 

sent 

sent 

Set 

set 

set 

Shake 

shock 

shaken 

Shape 

shaped 

shaped  or  slia|x;n 

Shave 

shaved 

shaved  or  shaven 

Shear 

sheared 

or  shofe 

shori 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Shine 

shone  or  shired 

shone  w  shincd 

Shew 

shewed 

ehewn 

Show 

showed 

shown 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

Shrink 

shrank  i 

or  bluuiiK 

shrunk 

Shred 

shred 

shred 

Shut 

shut 

shut 

paut  I.— orthography.                4/ 

Present. 

Past. 

Pasnve  Purticipk. 

J'ing 

sang  or  sung 

sung 

Sink 

sank  or  sunk 

sunk 

Sit 

sat 

sat  or  sittcn 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Sleep- 

slept 

slept 

SUde 

slid 

slidden 

Sling 

slung 

slujig 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk 

SUt 

slit  or  slittcd 

slit  or  slitted 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  or  sowed^ 

Speak 

spoke  or  spake 

spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend 

spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt  <n-  spilled 

spilt  or  spilled 

Spin 

spun  or  span 

spun 

Spit 

spit  or  spat 

spit  or  spitten 

SpUt 

split  or  splitted 

split  or  splitted 

Spread 

spread 

spread 

Spring 

sprang  or  sprung 

sprung 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Steal 

^tole 

stolen 

Ttick 

stuck 

stuck 

Sting 

stung 

stung 

Stink 

stank  or  stunk 

stunk 

Stride 

strode  or  strid 

stridden 

Strike 

struck 

struck  or  stricken 

String 

strung 

strung 

Strive 

strove 

striven 

Strew  or  ) 

strewed  or  ) 

4  „,  „  ^  ?  strewed 

Si  row      $ 

strowed      ^ 

strown  or  ^^^^^^^^ 

Swear 

s%vore  or  «ware 

sworn 

Sweat 

sweat 

sweat 

Sweep 

swept 

SWM)t 

swelled  or  swollen 

Swell 

swelled 

Swim 

swam  or  swum 

swum 

Swing 

swung 

swung 

•  Sowed,  an  incorrect  use  arising  from  "  serced' 
thread. 


with 
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Present. 


Past. 


Passive  Participle, 


Take 

took 

taken 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

Tear 

tore  or  tare 

torn 

Tell 

told 

told 

Think 

thought 

thought 

Thrive 

throve  or  thriven 

thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

thrust 

tlu-ust 

Tread 

trod  or  trode 

trodden 

Wax 

waxed 

waxed  or  waxen 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

Weave 

wove 

woven 

Weep 

wept 

wept 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind 

wound  or  winded 

wound 

Work 

wrought  or  worked 

,   wrought  or  worked 

Wring 

wrung  or  wringed 

wrung  or  wringed 

Write 

wrote  or  writ 

written  O)-  writ 

Writhe 

writhed 

writhe  n  or  %\Tilhed 

The  Defective  Verbs  are  as  folloivs  : 

;- 

Present, 

Past. 

Passive  Paiiiciple. 

Can 

could 

Forege 

foregone 

May 

might 

Must 

must 

Ought 

ought 

Quoth 

quoth 

Shall 

should 

Will 

would 

Wis 

ivist 

Wit  or  wot 

wot 

Verbs  may  also  be  divided  into  Principal  and 
Jluxiliary. 

A  priTicipal  verb  is  that  without  which  a  sentence  or 
clause  contains  no  affirmation.  An  auxiiinry  is  a  verb 
joined  to  the  root  of  participles  of  a  principal  verb,  to 
express  time  and  manner  with  greater  precision  than 
can  be  done  by  the  tenses  and  moods  in  their  simple 
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form.  Thus,  the  sentence,  I  am  writing  an  exercise  ; 
when  I  shall  have  finished  it,  I  shall  read  it  to  the  class, 
has  no  meaning  without  the  principal  verbs  writing, 
finished,  read ;  but  the  meaning  is  rendered  more  de- 
finite, especially  with  regard  to  time,  by  the  auxiliary 
verbs  am,  have,  shall. 

The  Auxiliary  Verbs  are,  be,  do,  have,  shall, 
will,  TTiay,  can,  let,  must. 

Conjugation  of  a  Regular  Verb, 
Root.    Love. 

RADICAL    PAJIT3, 

PrescTit  Indicative.  Past.  Passive  Participle. 

Lore  Loved  LoTed 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  love  1  We  love 

2  Thou  lovest*  2  Ye  or  you  love 

3  He,  she,  or  it  loves  or  loveth  3  They  love  f 

*  The  second  person  singular,  is  in  use,  cfeiefly  in  addres- 
ses'to  the  Deity.  In  addressing  individuals,  the  second  per- 
son plural,  is  used.  Some  grammarians  have,  on  this  ac- 
count, represented  such  a  phrase  as,  You  love,  as  singular,  be- 
cause it  may  be  addressed  to  an  individual.  But  it  seems  to 
be  merely  a  form  adopted  to  avoid  the  abruptness  of  a  direct 
address,  as  Italians  are  accustomed  to  address  superiors  in  the 
third  person. 

fin  both  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  the  first  person 
singular  is  the  same  with  all  the  three  persons  plural.  Il 
■will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  three  persona 
of  the  plural.  This  observation  is  universal  in  all  verbs 
regular  and  irregular,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  verb  to 
be,  which  has  the  first  person  singular  present,  /  cm  ;  and  in 
the  plural,  we,  ye  or  ijou,  and  they  are.  Also  the  past  tense, 
first  person  singular,  /  was ;  plural,  we,  ye  or  you-,  or  they 
were.     Even  in  this  verb  all  the  persons  plural  are  alike. 

In  the  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  the  first  and  third  persons 
singular,  are  always  alike,  and  tlius  alAvaya  the  same  ^vilh 
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Past  Tense 
Singidar.  Plural. 

1.  I  loved  1.  We  loved,  &c. 

U.  Thou  lovedst 

CONDITIONAL  MOOD.* 

Preseat  Ttnse. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  in  love,  &c.  1.  If  we  love,  &c. 

the  plural.  It  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  give  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  past  tense. 

In  the  conditional  mood,  all  the  persons  singular  and  plural 
are  alike,  as  If  I  love ;  If  thou  love ;  Jf  he  love  ;  If  xve  love ; 
If  ye  or  you  love ;  If  they  love.  Past,  If  I  loved;  If  thou 
loved ;  If  he  loved;  If  we  loved;  If  ye  or  you  loved  ;  Iftkey 
loved.  The  only  exception  to  this,  is,  that  the  second  persoji 
singular,  past  tense,  conditional  mood  cf  the  verb  Be,  may  be 
either  If  thou  were,  or  If  thou  wert.  We  sometimes  indeed 
find  the  second  person  as  in  the  indicative  :  If  thou  lovtst  ; 
If  thou  lovedsit :  \)\x\.  \n  \hts&  cases  the  indicative  is  used  to 
express  a  condition  usually  for  a  purpose  to  be  afterwarda 
explained.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  only  the 
first  person  of  the  conditional  mood  in  either  tense. 

•  This  mood  is  called  in  many  Grammars,  the  subjunc- 
tive mood,  meaning,  that  it  is  subjoined  to  the  indicative  mood. 
But  the  name  conditional  mood,  intimates  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  subjoined  to  the  indicative,  namely,  to  express  a 
condition  upon  which  the  indicative  plirase  depends. 

Let  it  be  particularly  remarked  that  this  mood  is  used  not 
to  express  an  assertion  depending  upon  a  conditicn,  but  the 
condition  itself.  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  confound- 
ing these  two  tilings  which  are  essentially  distinct.  Thus, 
in  the  sentence  I  may  write  if  I  choose.  The  first  clause  is  an 
indicative  phrase,  I  may  write,  i.  e.  I  am  at  liberty  to  write, 
which  is  aJtogether  unaffected  by  the  clause  that  fellows  j 
the  second  clause  is  the  expression  cf  a  condition  upon  which, 
not  my  liberty  to  write,  depends,  but,  my  actual  writini,. 
Again,  in  the  sentence  I  might  w^riie  if  I  chos"..  The  first 
clause  still  expresses  an  indicative  assertion,  iinpl}-ing,  that 
I  am  at  liberty  to  writxj.  And  the  latter  cls^use  still  ex- 
presses a  condition  upon  which,  not  my  liberty  to  write,  but 
my  actual  writing,  depends.     But  the  employment  of  the 
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Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  II"  I  ioved,  &,c.  1   ir  we  loved,  &c 

IMIERATIVE    MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2  Love  thon  2  Love  ye  or  ycu. 

l.VI'IMTIVE    MOOD. 

To  Love. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Felice,    Loving  PussivCf    Loved  or  being  loved. 

IRREGULAR  VERBS. 

These  have  their  compound  moods  and  lenses  formed 
precisely  as  the  regular  verbs,  only  substituting  the  irre- 
gular form  of  the  past  tense  and  passive  pariiciple  for 
the  regular  form  in  ed  or  'd,  as — 

I  write.  I  am  writing.  I  wrote.  I  did  write.  I 
have  written.     I  shall  write.     1  shall  have  written,  &.c. 

jpast  tense  instead  of  the  present  of  the  verb  may,  is  in- 
iended  to  convey  the  idea  that  my  writing  depends  upon  a 
condition  which  is  not  fulfilled  ;  and  the  past  tense  of  the 
conditional  mood  of  the  verb  choose  being  used,  implies,  that 
I  do  not  choose,  and  therefore,  will  not  write.  The  first 
clause,  therefore,  I  might  write,  is  an  indicative  assertion 
referring  to  a  conditioii  to  be  afterwards  nienticned,  and 
which  condition  it  further  implies  is  not  fulfilled.  The  se- 
cond clauise,  If  I  chose,  is  the  expression  of  the  ccuditicii 
itself  in  a  form  which  indicates  thcit  it  is  not  fulfilled.  The 
.use  of  the  past  tenses  of  the  verbs  tnay,  can,  will,  and  shall, 
will  be  more  fully  explained  in  treatnigof  these  auxiliaries. 

•.Although  these  two  tenses  of  the  conditional  mood  are  in 
form  present  and  past  tenses,  and  therefore  are  so  denomi- 
iiated,  yet  they  do  not  usually  express  time,  but  are  employed 
to  intimate  the  state  of  the  condition  expressed  by  them. 
The  present  of  the  conditional  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the 
condition  expressed  by  it  be  fulfilled  or  not.  The  past  tense 
of  the  conditional,  implies,  that  the  condition  is  not  fulfilled. 
Thus,  If  Hove,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  I  love  or  not.  If 
I  loved,  implies,  tliat  1  do  not  love. 
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These  are  the  simple  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  ; 
but  most  of  the  modifications  of  the  English  verb,  in 
regard  to  time  and  mood,  are  carried  on  by  means  of 
anxiliary  verbs,  which,  combined  with  the  principal  verb 
in  various  ways,  form  a  vast  variety  of  compound  moods 
and  tenses,  to  which  various  names  are  givc-n  ki  most 
Grammars.  Instead,  however,  of  burdening  the  memory 
with  a  number  of  technical  names,  the  explanations  for 
the  formation  of  such  compound  tenses  and  moods,  will 
be  given  under  each  auxiliary.  And  it  is  recommended 
to  the  teacher,  instead  of  requiring  a  technical  name  for 
these  compound  moods  and  tenses,  merely  to  require  ^he 

Eupil  to  bring  together  the  principal  verb  and  its  auxi- 
aries  forming  these  moods  and  tenses,  to  state  which 
part  of  each  verb  is  employed,  and  the  effect  of  the  Avhole 
mood  and  tense.  Thus,  in  parsing  tlie  sentence  I  f.hall, 
by  two  o^clock)  have,  written  my  letter ;  let  the  pupil  be 
directed  to  say,  shall  have  written,  a  ccmpo'-Uid  tense  cf 
the  verb  vjrite,  formed  by  the  passive  participle  of  the 
verb  writey  ivith  the  present  of  the  indicative  cf  tlie  aux- 
iliary shall,  and  the  root  of  the  auxiliarj-  have  ;  tlie  whale 
expressing  future  time  and  the  action  completed  previous 
to  some  time  expressed  or  implied.  The  time  expressed 
or  implied  is  tuo  o^clock. 

Auxiliary  verbs  are  distinguished  from  other  verbs  by 
their  not  requiring  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood.  To, 
after  them,  as  verbs  not  auxiliary  do,  when  they  are 
combined  with  other  verbs.  Thus,  we  must  say,  /  love 
to  read ;  showing  that  the  verb  luvc,  is  not  an  auxiliary, 
but  a  prijicipal  verb,  governing  another  in  the  infinitive 
mood.  But  we  say,  /  vnll  read ;  thus  indicating  that 
the  verb  will,  is  an  auxiliary  connecting  the  idea  of 
reading  ivith  future  time. 

AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

TO  'BE.* 

RADICAL    PAHTS 

Present.  Past.  Passive  PariicipU. 

Am  Was  Been 
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INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
fUngular.  Flurai. 

1  I  am  I  We  arc,  ?cc. 

2  Thou  art 

3  He,  &c.  is 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural 

1  I  was  1  We  were,  &,c. 

2  Thou  wast 

3  He,  &c.  was 

CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  PIvral. 

1  If  I  be,  &c.  1   If  we  be,  &c 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  were,  &c.  1  If  we  were,  he. 

2  If  thou  were  oi'  wert 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2  Be  thou  2  Be  ye  or  you. 

IXFINITIVE    MOOD. 

To  Be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Passive. 

Being  Been 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  auxiliary  is  joined  to  the  active  participle  of 
the  principal  verb,  to  form  a  class  cf  present  and  past 
tenses,  implying  more  definite  time  than  the  simple 
present  and  past  tenses  cf  the  principal  verb.  Thus,  / 
am  writing,  more  distinctly  conveys  the  idea  that  I  am 
engaged  in  writing  at  the  present  moment,  than  the 
simple  present  tense,  /  tnite ;  and  iras  tnHting,  refers 
to  some  particular  time  past  at  which  I  was  engaged  in 
writing,  while  the  simple  past  tense,  /  uroic,  uidicates 

This  verb  is  frequently  called  Ihc  Sxibstantive  verb. 
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no  more  than  that  tlie  act  cf  writing  lock  place  at  sonie 
fDrmer  time.  Thus,  [was  uniting  vchcn  he  arnved.  im- 
plies, that  at  the  very  time  he  arrived  I  %vas  in  the  act 
ol"  writing.  Whereas,  /  wrote  when  tie  arrived,  implies 
no  more  than  tliat  the  writing  v,as  about  the  time  cf  his 
arrival  or  ralher  subsequently  to  it. 

II. — This  auxiliary  is  added  to  the  passive  participle 
(  f  a  principal  verb  to  i^mi  a  passive  voice  to  that  verb 
in  di  its  own  moods  and  tens*  s,  thus : — 


INDICATIVi:   nooD. 

Present  Teme. 

Sin^lai'. 

Plural. 

1 

I  ain  loved 

I 

\V 

e  are  loved 

2 

Thou  art  love 

3 

He  is  loved 
Sin^lar. 

Past  Tense. 

PluroM. 

1 

I  was  loved 

1 

^V( 

D  ^vere  lovcd^ 

&c. 

2 

Thou  wast  loved 

3  He  was  loved. 

COXDITIOXAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
'  Sln^lnr.  Plural. 

1  If  I  be  Icved,  &c.  1  If  we  be  loved,  &,c. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  were  loved  1  If  we  were  loved 

2  If  thou  wert  loved 

IMPERATIA'E    MOOD. 

Simr^ilar.  Phtral. 

1  Be  thou  loved  1  Be  ye  or  you  loved. 

IXFIXITIVE    MOOD. 

To  be  loved. 

PARTICIPLE. 

Being  loved. 

II. — This  auxiliary  is  combined  %vith  the  auxiliary 
have  and  the  principal  verb,  as,  I  have  been  loving  ;  I 
have  been  loved ;  and  also  with  other  auxiliaries  added 
tc  the  verb  havc^  as,  /  may  have  been  hving ;  J  might 
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have  been  loving;  I  shall  hove  been,  ^c,  for  purposes 
which  will  be  explained  under  that  auxiliary. 

IV'. — This  auxiliary  is  sometime  used  with  the  infini- 
tive mood  of  a  principal  verb,  to  express  a  future  tense 
connected  with  the  idea  of  obligation,  as,  I  am  to  wrie  ; 
signifying,  I  am  expected  or  appointed  to  write,  buch 
phrases,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical,  and 
construed  as  one  verb  governing  another  in  the  infini- 
tive mood. 

V. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  active  participle  of 
the  verb  go,  and  the  infinitive  of  a  principal  verb,  and 
also  with  the  preposition  about  and  the  hifinitive  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  an  immediate  future  ;  as,  I  an 
going  to  write,  I  am  about  to  write. 

TO   DO.* 

RADICAL    PARTS. 

Present.  Past.  Passive  Participle. 

Do  Did  Done 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  do  1  We  do,  Sec. 

2  Thou  dost 

3  He,  &c.  dees  or  doth 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  did  1  We  did,  &c. 

2  Thou  didst 

CONDITIONAL   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plurai. 

1  If  I  do,  &c.  1  If  we  do,  &c. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  did,  8cc.  1  If  we  did,  &c. 

*  This  verb  is  frequently  used  as  a  principal  verb  in  the 
sense  of  acting,  working,  &c.,  as,  I  do  well ;  he  does  good  ; 
they  did  wrong  :  i.  e.  I  act  well ;  he  performs  or  works  good  j 
they  acted  wrong. 
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l.MPtBATIYB    MOOD. 

S^ingular.  Plural. 

2  Do  ihou  2  Do  ye  or  you 

IXriNITlYB    MOOD. 

To  Do. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Active.  Passire. 

Doing  DoJie  or  being  dene. 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliaiy. 
I. — It  ijB  used  Aviih  the  root  of  the  principal  verb  in  its 
various  rnoods  and  lensea  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  same  meaning  with  the  simple  tenses  of  the  princi- 

f)al  verb  more  emphatically^  as,  I  do  love,  I  did  love, 
lave  the  same  meaning  with  the  simple  tenses,  I  love, 
and  I  laved,  but  more  emphatically  expressed. 

II. — Its  chief  use  is  to  express  negative  assertions  in 
familiar  conversation,  as,  /  do  not  love,  I  did  not  love  ; 
the  forms,  /  love  not,  I  litved  no/,  being  seldom  heard, 
except  in  poetry  or  declamation. 

III. — It  is  sometimes  used  to  save  the  repetition  cf 
the  principal  verb,  especially  in  answering  questions,  as. 
Do  you  love  1  I  do.  [i.  e.  I  do  love.J  D>d  you  love  1 
I  did.     [i.  c.  I  did  love.J 


TO  HAVE 

RADICAL    PARTS. 

Present. 

Past. 

Passive  Participle. 

Have 

Had 

Had 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1  I  have 

1  We  have  &c. 

2  Thou  hast 

3  He,  8cc.  hfvs 

or  hath 

Past  Tense. 

SingtUar. 

Plural. 

1  I  had 

I   VVehad,  &c 

2  Thon  bad-It. 
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CONDITIONAL   MOOD. 

Prcsaii  Teiisc. 
Sin^lar.  PIurcL 

1  If  I  have,  8cc.  1  liwc  have,  &.c. 
Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  had,  &c.  1  If  Ave  had,  J!cc. 

IMPERATIVE    MOOD. 

Singula/ .  Plural. 

2  Have  thou  2  Have  ye  or  you. 

INFINITIVE    MOOD 

To  Have. 

PAliTICIPLES. 

Active,  Passive. 

Having  Had  or  being  had.* 

Uses  of  this  Auxiliary. 

I. — The  present  tense  of  this  auxiliary  is  used  with 
the  passive  participle  of  the  prijicipal  verb,  to  signify  that 
the  act  expressed  by  the  principal  verb  is  ccmpieted  and 
consequently  perfectly  past,  as,  I  have  written,  I  huve 
toiled,  I  Jiaie  loved  ;  intimating,  that  the  acts,  ■nailing, 
toiling,  aiid  loving,  are  complete  and  past.f  The  (.cm- 
pound  tense  formed  by  the  pre^nt  of  ttiis  auxiliary,  is 
therefore  called  the  perfect  or  preterit  tense. 

*  The  latter  form  is  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all,  used. 

t  The  verb  Have,  is  used  to  express  the  completion  cf  the 
act  expressed  by  the  principal  verb.  It  intimates  not  merely 
that  the  action  is  done,  but  the  agent  possesses  it  dci.e.  It  is 
thus  that  it  imparts  an  active  signification  to  the  passive 
participle.  I  have  UTtttena  letter,  implies  that  I  possess  the 
act  of  writing  the  letter  completed.  This  form,  therefore,  re- 
quires net  only  that  the  act  be  completed,  but  tliat  it  in  some 
sense  continue  to  exist,  and  that  there  be  an  existing  agent 
to  possess  it.  Thus,  we  cannot  say,  Columbus  has  discovered 
dmerica  ;  because  Columbus  no  longer  exists  to  possess  that 
action,  nor  can  we  say,  The  Duke  of  Wellincion  has  taken 
Badajos  ;  because  although  the  Duke  of  Wellington  exists, 
the  act  is  gene,  Badajos  is  no  longer  in  his  pcsscssicn.    But 
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II* — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary,  with  the  passive 
participle  ci  the  principal  verb,  is  used  to  signify  that 
the  action  denoted  by  ihe  principal  verb  -vvas  past  at 
some  former  Unie  expressed  cr  implied,  as,  Ihad  written, 
ike  Idler  before  you  arrived.  The  compound  lense  formed 
in  this  manner,  is  usually  called  in  grammars,  by  the 
very  senseless  name,  the  Plu-perfect  tense,  that  is,   a 

^\e  can  say,  Parliament  has  passed  the  Poor-law  Bill ;  so 
long  as  botli  Parliament  exists  to  possess  the  act,  and  the  act 
itself  still  exists  to  be  possessed.  In  regard  to  this  lense. 
authors,  ^vhcse  works  are  extant,  are  regarded  as  enjoying  a 
kind  of  coJitinucd  existence  in  tUir  uorks.  Thus  ue  can 
Homer  has  described  i/ie  character  of  the  Greeks ;  because  the 
poems  are  extant  in  which  he  did  so.  and  he  is  supposed  to 
exist  in  his  writings.  Thus.althcugh  this  tense  implies;  complet- 
ed action,  so  far  from  expreessing  perfect  past  time,  it  iniplits 
that  the  action  is  not  perfectly  past,  but  in  some  sense,  that  it, 
as  well  as  the  agent,  still  exists.  From  this  use  cf  the  passive 
participle  to  express  action,  that  participle  has  been  very 
generally  treated,  not  as  a  passive  participle,  but  as  an  active 
participle,  expressing  complete  or  perfect  time.  But  tliis  is 
manifestly  erroneous,  for  in  such  phrases  as,  /  cm  loting, 
and  J  am  loved  ;  I  have  been  loving,  and  I  hcve  been  land  ; 
I  shall  have  been  loving,  and  /  shall  hcve  been  loved;  the 
lirst  in  each  pair  is  active,  and  the  second  passive  ;  but  the 
only  difference  is  in  the  participles,  and  the  active  and  pas- 
sive sense  must  be  in  the  participles  respectively,  or  it  is  no 
where.  The  sole  cause  of  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a  passive 
word,  used  to  express  activity,  is,  that  the  word /iOf^,  with 
which  it  is  accompanied,  conveys  the  idea  that  the  subject  cf 
the  verb  possesses  the  action  dene  or  completed, and  thai  he  was 
the  doer  cf  it — that  it  was  his  act,  and  tliat  thercfcit,  although 
the  doing  of  it  is  over,  the  doer  and  the  thing  done  still  re^ 
main.  There  is  an  error  prevalei*  in  Ireland  in  the  use  cf 
the  auxiliaries  hare  and  do  in  the  past  tense.  Did  ought  to 
be  used  when  the  act  is  altogether  past ;  Have,  when  some- 
thing still  remains  of  it,  as  explained  above.  Thus,  did  yon, 
write  to  Mr.  B.  before  he  went  away  ?  Have  you  written 
to  Mr.  B.  io  day  ?  Did  you  call  at  ihe  Bank  on  ihe 
first  day  of  last  month  ?    Hare  you  called  at  the  Ba-^^'  *'^i 
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,ccntraclion  frcin  the  Latin  pins  qvam  perfedum,  the 
more  thaji  perfect  tense  ;  as  if  an  act  done,  cculd  be  mere 
than  perfectly  done.  If  a  name  must  be  given  to  il, 
the  name,  Prior  perfect,  that  is,  perfect  or  ccmplete  prior 
to  agiveji  time,  is  much  more  appropriate  and  inlellieibie. 

Hi. — The  past  tense  of  this  anxiliary,  is  scmetisnes 
used  to  express  an  act  depending  on  a  condjlicn.  whicii 
condition  is  not  fulfilled,  as,  I  had  gone,  if  I  had  known 
that  I  was  expected.  The  meaning  of  uhich,  is,  I  did 
not  kiiow  that  I  was  expected,  and  therefore  did  not  gc^ 
but  if  I  had  known,  I  should  have  gene. 

IV.  —The  past  tense  of  the  conditional  is  sometimes 
used  before  its  nominative,  and  without  a  ccnditi-  nal 
conjunction  to  express  a  condition  not  fulfilled,  as,  Thad 
gone,  had  I  been  invited  ;  that  is.  If  I  hud  been  invited  r 
the  meaning  being  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  I'ormtr 
example. 

v. — This  auxiliarj'  is  used  with  the  passive  participle 
of  the  verb  To  be,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  principal 
verb  to  express  more  definitely  past  and  prior  past  time, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  compound  tense  fcnned  liy 
the  auxiliary  To  Be,  with  the  active  participle  of  a  prn,- 
cipal  verb,  as,  I  have  been  loving  ;  J  had  been  lovins. 

VI. — This  auxiliary  is  used  in  its  different  moods  and 
tenses  with  the  passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb 
To  be,  to  form  a  perfect  and  prior  perlect  tense  of  the 
passive  voice,  as,  I  have  been  loved;  I  had  been  loved. 

Did  it  rain  during  the  night,  the  ground  'is  qxiiie  dry  ?  Bas 
it  rained  during  the  night,  the  ground  is  wet  ?  In  Ireh'.rd  ihe 
first  form  with  the  auxiliary  did,  is  frequently  used  for  either 
of  these  purposes  indiscriminately. 

The  use  of  the  past  tense  oi  have,  with  the  passive  partici- 
ple, is  analogous  to  that  of  the  present.  J  had  written,  as-- 
serts,  that  I  possessed  the  act  of  writing,  completed  at  seme 
past  time  referred  t-o — and  therefore  implies,  that  /  was  the 
doer  of  it,  that  /had  finished  it  at  the  time  specified.  We  can 
therefore  use  the  past  tense  of  have  in  cases  in  which  we 
could  not  use  the  present  ;  we  say  Columbus  HaP  di-'^covcred 
..America  ;  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  Badnjos. 
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VII. — This  auxiliary  is  combined  vrith  the  other 
auxiliaries  yet  to  be  noticed,  for  the  purpose  cf  convey- 
ing the  idea  oC  perfect  past  zwA  prior  per  feet  past  time, 
as  combined  with  the  sense  cf  these  auxiliaries,  as,  lunll 
have  loved  ;  I  shall  have  laved  ;  I  may  have  loved ;  I 
can  have  loved  ;  I  would  have  loved  ;  I  should  have  lov- 
ed ;  I  might  have  loved  ;  I  could  have  loved.  It  admits 
also  the  same  combination  along  with  the  passive  parti- 
ciple cf  the  verb  To  be,  and  the  active  participle  (fa 
principal  verb,  as,  I  will  have  been  loving  ;  I  shall  have 
been  loving  ;  I  may  have  been  luving,  ^c.  Also,  wi\h 
the  passive  participle  af  the  principal  verb,  as,  I  shall 
have  been  loved :  They  might  have  been  loved :  He  mi^ht 
have  been  loved,  ^-c. 

VIII. — This  auxiliary  is  usedvviih  the  infinitive  meed 
of  principal  verbs,  to  express  future  time  combined 
with  the  idea  of  obligation,  analogous  to  a  similar  use  cf 
the  auxiliary  Be,  already  explained,  as,  I  have  to  write; 
I  had  to  write  :  signifying,  I  have  it  in  charge  to  write  :  I 
had  it  in  charge  to  write,  or  was  obliged  to  write.  Such 
phrases  may  also  be  construed  as  elliptical  forms  cf  one 
verb  governing  another  in  the  infinitive  meed. 

WILL. 

RADICAL    PARTS. 

Present,    "VVdl  Past,    Wculd 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  will  1  We  will,  &c. 

2  Thou  wilt* 

3  He  will 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  would  1  We  would. 

2  Thou  wouldest  or  wculdst 

*  Thou  wilt.  The  second  person  may  sometimes  be  Ccund 
thou  wiliest,  but  then  it  is  to  be  rem(;mbered  thai  the  verb  is 
in  such  cases  no  longer  used  as  an  auxiliary,  but  as  a  princi- 
pal verb,  signifying,  to  choose  to  be  willing,  and  must  be 
followed  bv  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  as,  thou  mllcst  to  v.ritc. 
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CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tcme. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I   If  I  will,  Jicc.  1   If  V.  e  u  ill,  &c. 
Pa^l  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  If  1  wonid,  &,c.  1  If  ne  wculd,  8cc. 

Note. — The  imp-^rativc  and  infinitive  meeds  of  tlus 
Terb,  are  not  used  as  auxiliaries  to  a  principal  verb,  nor 
the  participles  active  or  passive. 

Us€s  of  this  Auxiliarxj. 

I.— It  is  used  in  the  present  tense  with  the  root  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  the  idea  of  futurity,  connected, 
■ivith  the  principal  verb,  or  in  other  words,  to  form  a 
future  tense  for  the  principal  verb.  In  the  tiist  perscn_j 
singular  and  plural,  it  signities  a  purpose  or  intention  ; 
in  tiie  second  and  third  persons,  it  merely  prognosticates, 
as,  I  mil  write  ;  We  will  write  ;  intiniatiiig  tlie  future 
intention  of  writing.  T/iou  wilt  write  ;  He  will  write  ; 
Ye  will  write  ;  They  will  write  ;  expressing  a  mere  in- 

*  Perhaps  the  best  popular  explanation  cf  the  geaeral  rule 
may  be  expressed  as  under — 


I 

Wc 


You 
will.  He 


They  S 


i  shall. 


You 


2.  „,      [  shall,  He     >  wijl. 


We    S 


They 


The  form  1,  is  used  to  express  futurity  dependent  on  the 
will  of  the  speaker,  as,  Iioill  pay.  You  shall  pay.  He  shall 
pay.  The  form  2  is  used  to  express  futurity  not  dependent  en 
the  will  of  the  speaker,  as,  I  shall  die,  Yvu  will  die,  He  will 
die. 

Originally  it  is  likely  that  shall  was  always  used  (as  it  cf- 
ten  is  in  our  translation  of  the  Bible  and  other  old  books.)  to 
express  simple  futurity  ;  and  vnll,  to  express  futurity  depen- 
dent on  the  will,  net  of  the  speaker  but  of  the  penou  whether 
speaker  or  not.  This  last  use  is  retained  where  the  icill  is 
emphatic,  a5,  He  will  pay,  although  he  is  not  hound. 
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timaticn  of  what  in  future  will  be  done  \\ithout  neces- 
sarily implying  an  iiiteiition  in  the  doer,  as,  Tiie  clock 
will  strike.* 

II. — The  past  tense  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  verb 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  future  tense  referring  to  a 
condition,  which  condition,  it  at  the  same  time  implies, 
is  not  fulfilled  ;  as,  I  would  write  if  I  could;  He  would 
write  if  he  were  authorised.  Both  implying,  that  the 
future  writing  depends  on  a  condition,  which  condition, 
not  being  fulfilled,  the  writing  will  not  be  done. 
■\  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  cf 
the  past  tense,  as  the  use  of  the  present  in  regard  to  the 
emplo}'ment  of  it  with  the  difierent  person.  In  the  first 
person,  v:ould,  implies  a  conditional  purpose  or  intention. 
In  the  second  and  third  persons,  it  implies  a  condiuonal 
prognostication,  as,  I  would  write,  if  I  could  ;  expressing 
that  my  intention  to  write  is  prevented  from  being  carried 
into  effect  by  my  inability.  The  clock  would  strike  if 
it  were  wound  up  ;  expressing  a  future  event  depending 
on  a  contingency,  which  contingency  not  being  supplied, 
the  event  does  not  take  place,  but  without  implying  any 
purpose  or  intention.f 

*  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to  say,  I  will  be  hurt  if  I  fall; 
because,  in  the  first  person,  will,  expresses  intention  ;  now 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  any  person  to  be  hurt.  But  it  is 
proper  to  say,  you  icill  be  hurl  if  you  fall,  or,  he  will  be  hurt 
if  he  fall;  because,  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  willy 
only  foretells  or  intimates  what  will  happen  without  implying 
ijitention.  It  is  also  improper  to  ask  a  question  in  the  first 
person  by  this  verb,  as.  Will  I  write  ;  v:iU  we  write;  becaue, 
it  is  asking  what  our  own  will  or  intention  is,  which  we 
ought  to  know  better  than  those  whom  we  ask  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
per to  say.  Will  you  write  ;  Will  he  or  icill  they  write  ;  for 
that  is  asking  what  their  intention  is,  or  what  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen without  intention,  as.  Will  the  clock  strilce. 

f  It  is  improper,  therefore,  to  use  the  expressions,  I  would 
he  afraid  I  would  be  hurt  if  I  fall ;  because,  being  afraid  of 
being  hurt,  is  not  the  result  of  our  own  intention.  But  it  is 
proper  to  say.  You  would  be  afraid :  He  or  they  would  be  hurt ; 
bucausc,  the  second  and  third  person  would  only  express  a 
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III. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary  is  used  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a  past  future,  i.  e.  a  future  which  is  now 
past.  For  example,  the  phrases,  I  say  that  I  will  mite, 
and,  I  said  that  I  would  write,  run  as  it  were  parallel  to 
one  another  :  I  would  write,  having  the  same  relation  to 
I  $aid^  that  I  will  write,  has  to  I  say,  that  is,  the  rela- 
tion of  futurity.* 

IV. — ^This  auxiliary  is  used  in  combination  with  the 
root  of  the  verb  Be,  and  the  active  participle  of  a  princi- 
pal verb,  to  express  a  definite  future  time ;  as,  /  will  be 
loving;  ITiou  unit  be  loving ;  I  would  be  loving ;  He 
would  be  loving,  &cc. ;  as,  /  will  be  watting  when  you 
c/nne. 

V. — It  is  also  used  with  the  root  of  the  verb  Be,  and 
the  passive  participle  of  any  principal  verb,  to  express 
future  time  in  the  passive  voice,  as,  /  will  be  loved ;  He 
■will  be  loved;  I  xcould  be  loved;  He  xoould  be  loved: 
as.  The  letter  will  be  written  when  you  call  for  it. 

VI. — It  is  used  in  the  present  tense  in  combination 
with  the  auxiliary  Have,  and  the  passive  participle  of  a 
principal  verb,  to  express  a  prior  future  time,  as,  /  will 
have  loved ;  Tliou  wiU  have  loved ;  He  will  have  lovcd.hc. 
I  would  have  loved;  He  would  have  loved;  J  will  have 
written  my  exercise  before  'dx  o^ clock ;  and  in  the  past 
tense,  to  express  a  completed  conditional  assertion,  either 
past  or  present,  but  not  future,  as,  I  would  have  uritten 

future  contingent  event.  It  is  also  improper  lo  ask  a  ques-  « 
tion  with  the  past  tense  of  this  verb  in  the  first  person,  as. 
Would  I  be  afraid  if  1  went  to  sea;  because,  such  a  question 
would  be  enquiring  of  another  person  respecting  the  state  of 
one's  own  mind.  But  it  is  proper  to  say,  Would  he  be 
afraid ;  Would  the  clock  go  if  it  were  wound  up. 

*  There  is  some  delicacy  required  in  the  use  of  such  phrases 
to  avoid  ambiguity.  For  example.  He  said  yesterday  that  he 
would  write  to-morrow;  might  mean,  that  his  intention  yes- 
terday was  to  write  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  rehearsing  the  exact  words,  He  said  yesterday,  I 
will  w^ite  to-morrow  ;  which  would  fix  the  intention  of 
writing  for  to-day ;  or  by  naming  the  day,  He  said  yesterday 
that  he  would  write  on  Monday,  Tuesday^  ^c. 
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yesterday ;  He  would  now  have  been  here.  But  althouoh 
such  expressions  as,  I  would  ha-ne  written  tO'-morroWy 
may  sonietimcs  be  heard,  yet  tlicy  are  harsh,  aud  the 
same  sense  ^vould  he  better  expressed  thus,  It  vjus  wy 
intention  to  urite  to-vwrrcw. 

V'll. — This  auxiliary  is  used  in  combinaticn  with  this 
verb  Have,  and  the  verb  Be,  at  the  same  time,  and  vrila 
either  the  active  cr  passive  participle  cf  ihe  priicipei 
verb,  forming  prior  perfect  future  tenses,  and  conditional 
perfect  tenses  in  definite  time  in  the  active  voice,  and 
also  perfect  future  and  perfect  conditicnal  tenses  in  the 
passive  voice,  as,  /  will  have  been  loving ;  I  will  have 
been  loved;  I  would  have  been  loving;  1  would  have 
been  loved ;  I  vnll  have  been  travelling  two  hduis  be- 
fore you  set  out ;  The  gluss  would  have  been  broken  if 
I  had  not  caught  it. 


SHALL. 

RADICAL    PART8. 

Present  Indicate. 
Shall 

Past. 
Should 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Singular. 

1  I shaU 

2  Thou  Shalt 

3  He,  &c.  shall. 

Singular. 

1  I  should 

2  Thou  shouldst. 

Past  Tense. 

1 

Past  Tense. 

1 

&c 

Plural. 
We  shall,  &c. 

Plural. 
We  should,  &c 

CONDITIOXAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  Iflfahall,  £ic.  1   If  we  shdl,  &c. 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1   If  I  should,  Sic.  1  If  we  should,  &cc. 

Imperative,  Infinite,  and  Participlea  wanting. 
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This  auxiliary  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  and   in 

the  same  forms  as  the  verb  Will,  witli  ihe  exception 
of  the  directions  respeciing  the  use  of  it  in  the  different 
persons.  The  student,  therefore,  is  referred  to  the  obser- 
vations made  on  the  >erb  Will,  and  requested  to  attend 
carefully  to  the  following-  additional  remark. 

This  auxiliary  is  used  like  the  auxiliary  idll,  in  the 
present  tense  of  the  indicative,  to  express  future  time, 
and  in  the  past  tense,  assertion,  referring  to  a  condition 
Avhich  is  not  fulfilled,  as,  /  shall  love  ;  I  should  love  ;  I 
shall  write  if  you  icish  ;  I  should  take  cold  iflw^re  to 
go  out. 

But  with  the  first  person,  this  auxiliary,  contrary  to 
the  auxiliary  Will,  expresses  in  the  present  tense,  mere 
prediction  or  foretelling  ;  and  in  the  past  tense,  mere 
contingency,  without  implying  any  purpose  or  intention. 
With  the  second  and  third  person,  it  expresses  command 
or  intention  in  the  person  speaking  3  thus  I  shall  be 
hurt  if  I  fall  ;  Thou  shall  not  kill.  This  auxiliary, 
therefore,  is  used  in  the  first  person,  singular  or  plural, 
both  in  the  present  and  past  tenses,  wherever  the 
auxiliary  icill  cannot  be  used  for  the  reasons  given, — we 
cannot  say,  I  mil  be  afraid,  but  I  shall  be  afrabl;  nor, 
We  tvill  be  hurt  if  we  fall,  but  We  shall  be  hurt  if  we  fall. 

The  original  meaning  of  this  verb  is,  to  Owe,  and 
when  used  emphatically  in  the  past  tense,  it  still  retains 
chat  meaning,  as,  I  should  have  written,  but  I  was  pre- 
vented :  I  SHOULD  have  listened,  but  I  was  inattentive. 

In  the  last  example  the  word  should,  pronounced  em- 
phatically, intimates  that  it  was  my  duty  to  listen  5  but, 
/  should  have  listened,  had  I  been  present,  the  word 
should  being  passed  over  lightly,  mere  intimates  what 
would  have  taken  place  had  the  condition  of  my  being 
present  been  fulfilled. 

These  two  last  auxUiaries,  therefore.  Will  and  Shall, 
make  up  complete  tenses  of  the  same  kind  between 
them,  the  one  supplying  the  place  of  the  other  in  those 
cases  where  either  the  idea  of  intention  on  the  one  liand, 
or  obligation  on  the  .otlier,  would  be  improper.  Thus, 
when  mere  futurity. without  reference  to  intention  cr  obli- 
gatioHj  i5  to  be  cxprcssed.we  have  a  future  declined  thus  ; 
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Sinsulcr.  Plural, 

1  I  shall  love  1  We  shall  love 

2  Thou  wilt  love  2  Ye  will  love 

3  He  wtii  love  3  They  ivill  love 

But  where  the  idea  cf  purpose,  intention,  or  obligaticn 
is  to  be  conveyed,  we  must  decline  thus  : — 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  will  love  1  We  will  love 

2  Thou  shalt  love  2  Ye  or  vou  shall  love 

3  He  shiU  love  3  They  shall  love 

And  corresponding  with  this,  the  past  forms : — 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  1  should  love  1  We  should  love 

2  Thou  wouldst  lo^t;  2  Ye  or  you  would  love 

3  He  would  love  3  They  would  love 

Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  would  love  1  We  ^vould  love  ^ 

2  Thou  shouldst  lore  2  Ye  should  love 

2  He  should  love  3  Tiiey  should  lov« 

MAY. 

RADICAL    PARTS. 

Present.  Pasi. 

May  Might 

INDICATIVE   MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  may  1  We  may,  kc. 

2  Thou  maycfit 

3  He  may 

Past  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural 

1  I  might  1  We  might,  So: 

2  Thou  mightest  or  mightst 

3  He  might 

CONDITIONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  If  I  mav,  Sec.  1  If  we  may,  S^c 
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Pust  Tense-         ^,       , 

blixpitill  .      PhlTfll. 

1  irrmighl,  &.C  1   If  we  might,  &c. 

rinperativcj  Infinitive,  and  Parliciplcs  wenliiig. 
Usea  ofihii^  Auxiliary. 

I. — This  auxiliary  signifies  to  have  liberty,  and  is  used 
Hith  the  root  of  the  principal  verb  to  express  that  inca.n- 
vtis.,  in  the  present  tense,  unconditiGiially ;  in  the  past 
.eii!?e,  to  express  that  the  actual  doin^  of  "vvhat  I  assert 

iiave  liberty  to  do,  depends  on  a  condition  -which  is  not 
fulfilled,  and  ♦herefore,  what  I  liave  liberty  to  do,  I  do 
not  do ;  as,  I  may  write,  sip'nilies,  1  have  liberty  to  ■write ; 
I  might  vrrite,  signifies,  I  liave  liberty  *o  write,  but  niv 
writing  depends  upon  a  condition  which  is  not  fulfilled,aiid 
therefore,  I  do  not  write,  as,  I  might  write  if  I  chose ^  im- 
plying, that  I  do  not  choose,  and  therefore  do  not  write. 

II. — It  is  used  to  express  mere  contijigency  iviihout 
any  reference  to  liberty,  as.  The  clock  viuy  strike  at  the 
next  hour  ',  The  clock  might  strike  if  it  were  vxtuiid  up.* 

*"  In  consequence  of  this  verb  expressing  hberty  or  mere 
ccaitingency  to  do  anything,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fur- 
ther fact,  that  when  an  act  is  contingent  or  when  any  cue  has 
liberty  to  do  it,  the  actual  doing  of  it  usually  depends  on  some 
condition  expressed  or  implied,  this  auxiliary  is  frequently 
represented  as  forming  with  the  principal  verb,  a  present  and 
past  conditional  mood.  But  this  idea  is  erroneous  ;.  for  when 
1  say,  I  may  write  if  I  choose  ;  no  condition  is  attached  to 
my  hberty,  which  is  positively  asserte-d,  the  condition  that 
follows  is  attached  not  to  my  liberty  to  write,  but  to  my  actual 
writing.  The  same  is  true  in  the  past  tense,  I  might  write 
if  I  chose  ;  the  liberty  is  still  asserted  uziconditionally  ;  but 
there  is  implied,  that  not  my  Hberty  to  write,  but  my  actual 
WTiting  depends  o«  a  condition.  This,  ho^vever,  is  equally 
true  of  the  past  tenses  of  the  auxiliaries  of  willy  shall,  can, 
and  have,  as  well  as  may,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
this  use  of  the  past  tenses  of  all  verbs.  Thus,  we 
sometimes  hear  such  expressions  as,  Did  I  know,  lor,  if 
I  knew,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  constant  use  of  the 
past  tense  of  the  conditional  mood,  is  to  express,  not  past  time, 
but  to  point  to  a  condition  not  fulfilled,  as,  ff  I  knew  his 
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III. — This  auxiliary  is  used  with  the  root  of  the  aux- 
iliary Be,  and  the  active  participle  of  the  principal  verb, 
to  unite  with  the  idea  of  liberty  or  contingency,  a  definite 
time  J  as,  Iinay  be  hving  ;  I  might  be  loving  ;  and  also 
ivitli  the  root  of  the  verb  J3e,  and  the  passive  participle 
of  the  principal  verb,  to  express  liberty  or  ccnlinjjency 
passively,  as,  /  may  be  loved  ;  I  might  be  loved. 

IV. — It  is  combined  with  the  present  tense  of  the  verb 
Have,  and  the  passive  participle  of  the  principal  verb,  to 
form  a  compound  tense,  combining  with  the  idea  of 
liberty  or  contingency,  the  idea  of  complete  past  lime, 
as,  I  may  have  loved  ;  I  might  have  Itved. 

V* — It  is  used  in  connexion  Avith  the  two  auxiliarits, 
Be  and  Have,  combined  as  above,  to  fcrm  ccniix)ui.d 
tenses,  uniting  the  ideas  of  liberty  or  contingency,  acli-.c 
or  passive,  with  definite  time  and  complete  action,  as,  / 
may  have  been  loving ;  I  might  have  been  loving  ;  I  may 
have  been  loved;  I  might  have  been  loved.* 

CAN. 

RADICAL    PARTS. 

Present  Tense,  Past. 

Can  Could 

INDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singtdar.  Plural. 

1  I  can  1   We  can,  &.c. 

2  Thou  canst 

3  He  can 

address  I  would  write  to  him  ;  the  whole  implying,  net  past 
lime,  but  an  unfulfilled  condition,  namely^^  I  do  not  know  his 
address,  and,  therefore,  wilt  not  write. 

If  any  name,  therefore,  is  to  be  given  to  the  compound 
mood  formed  by  this  auxiliary,  it  should  be  the  Potential 
inocd,  under  which  name  it  may  be  classed  with  the  aux- 
iliary, can. 

*  Might  and  may  arc  frequently  confounded  in  Ireland. 
This  is  to  be  met  with  in  old  English  books,  but  never  now 
heard  among  educated  people  in  England,  e.g.  Vc  iiill  not 
come  unto  me  that  ve  might  [may]  have  life. 
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*     '    ■    Past  Tense. 
Singular:  Plural. 

1  I  could  1  We  could,  &c. 

2  Thou  couldest  or  cculdst 

3  He  could 

CO.VDITIOXAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 

ffin^dhn-.  Plural. 

1   U  I  can,  &tc.  1   If  we  can,  is:c.      *• 

Past  Tense.  \ 

Singular.  Plural.  'I 

1   If  I  could  1  If  we  could,  he. 

Imperative,  Infmitive,  and  Participles  wanUu;^. 
Uses  of  this  ..Auxiliary. 

1. — This  verb  originally  signified  to  know,  and  eti'l  is 
used  in  Scotland  in  that  senBe,  differently  spelled  ken  ; 
but  as  the  idea  of  knowing  to  do  anything  easily  sUdes 
into  the  ilea  of  being  able  to  do  it,  the  use  of  it  £is  an 
auxiliary  is  to  express  power  cr  ability,  as,  /  can  itritf, 
that  is,  am  able  to  writer  or  as  we  fiiid  it  frequer.ily 
expressed,  especially  in  Ireland,  I  know  hoiv  xo  write. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  verb  May,  in  tliat  the  verb 
may,  asserts  liberty  in  opposition  to  external  restraint : 
the  verb  Can,  asserts  power  in  opposition  to  internal 
inability,  as  I  may  s:o  out  to  walk  for  my  work  is  done  ; 
I  can  lift  a  stone  of  100  lbs.  weight. 

II. — The  past  tense  of  this  auxiliary  as  in  tlie  case  of 
will,  shall,  and  may,  does  not  usually  convey  the  idea 
of  past  time,  but  of  present  or  future  time,  iniplying  tliat 
the  act  expressed  by  the  principal  verb  to  wh^ch  it  is 
attached,  depends  on  a  condition  which  is  net  fulfilled, 
as,  I  coxilil  walk  ten  miles  if  I  chose  ;  which  sentence, 
asserts  my  ability  to  walk  ten  miles  unconditionally,  but 
intimates  that  my  actual  walking  ten  miles  depends  en 
my  choice,  and  intimating  further,  that  I  do  notchoosc, 
and,  therefore,  will  net  walk  ten  miles. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  past  tense  of  coxild,  does  con- 
vey the  idea  of  power  or  obligation  at  a  former  time.  He 
could  read  wh^n  he  v:ax  three  years  old,  that  b,  he  was 
able  to  read  when  he  was  at  that  age. 
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III. — Can,  is  used- in  precisely  the  same  combinations 
with  May,  fur  the  purpose  of  forming  compound  tenses,, 
combining  the  idea  of  power  or  obligation,  with  the 
various  ideas  which  the  other  auxiliaries  are  intended 
to  convey,  as  definite  time,  passiveness,  complete  action, 
&.C.,  Thus,  /  can  love  ;  I  could  love  ;  I  can  be  loving ;  I 
could  be  loving ;  I  can  be  loved ;  I  could  be  loved  ;  I  can 
have  loved  ;  Icoidd  have  loved ;  I  can  have  been  kwing ;. 
I  could  have  been  loving ;  I  can  have  been  lo-ced ;  I 
could  have  been  laved. 

LET. 

RADICAL    PAHTd. 

Present  Indicative.  Past.  Passive  Participle. 

Let  Let  i^L 

rNDICATIVE    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1  I  lei  1  We  let 

2  Thou  lettc«t 

3  He  lets  or  letteth- 

Past  Tcn^e. 
Sinpilai:  Plural. 

1  I  let  1  We  let,  Stc. 

2  Thou  IcLlcst 

3  He  let 

CONDmONAL    MOOD. 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Phiral. 

1   If  I  let.  Sec  1   If  we  let,  kc. 

Past  Tense,     Not  used. 
Infinitive.        To  let. 
Imperative.     Let  Uiou,  Let  ye,  &.c. 
rAhrrciPLEs. 
Active.  Passive. 

Letting  Let. 

Uses  of  t hit  AvxxHary. 
I. — Its  prhicipal  use  as  an  auxiliary  is  to  form  a  first 
and  third  person  for  thu  impurativ«  mocd  of  the  principal 
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verb,  as.  Let  me  love  ;  Ixt  ti5  Ijve  ;  Let  him  love  ;  Let 

them  love.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  merely 
the  imperative  in  the  second  person,  the  address  being 
to  some  person  understood,  Let  thou  me  lave  ;  that  is, 
permit  thou  me  to  love. 

II. — It  is  used  in  combination  with  the  other  auxi- 
liaries, /  do  kt  him  write  ;  I  did  let,  ^r. ;  I  vnll  let,  ^c.  ; 
I  shall  let,  4"C. ;  /  may  kt,  ^-c.  ;  I  might  ki,  ^c.  ;  1  can 
kt,  4-c. ;  /  could  let,  4"C. ;  /  shall  have  kt,  S(C. ;  I  may 
have  let,  <^-c.  ,•  I  can  have  kt,  4r. ,-  I  am  ktttng,  ^-c.  ;  I 
xvus  letting,  ^r. ;  I  shall  be  letting,  «^-c. ;  I  should  be 
letting,  4'C-* 

MUST. 

This  auxiliary  is  indeclinable,  and  is  used  only  in  the 
present  tense  of  the  indicative  and  conditional  moods,  / 
■must,  they  must,  we  must,  Sf.  If  I  must,  if  they  must, 
if  he  must,  if  ice  must,  SfC. 

It  is  not  used  in  combination  nith  any  auxiliary  ex- 
cept Be  and  Have.  I  must  be  loving ;  1  must  have 
loved;  Imust  havei)een  loved  or  loving. 

Its  use  is  to  express  the  idea  of  obligation  or  constraint, 
as,  I  must  write  ;  I  am  obliged  to  write  ;  I  must  be  writ- 
ing ;  It  must  be  uritten ;  Imust  hace  written;  Imust 
have  been  writing.  In  the  latter  two  examples,  must, 
is  used,  to  express  a  strong  belief  founded  upon  evi- 
dence, as,  I  must  liave  wriiten,  else  I  could  not  have  re- 
ceived an  answer.  I  must  havs  been  writing  ivfien  he 
entered  the  room,  for  I  did  not  observe  him  enter 

*  In  old  language  this  verb  is  used  in  the  very  opposite 
sense  oi  permit,  namely,  to  hinder  or  prevent  j  as  when 
Pharaoh  is  stated,  in  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  to 
have  said  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  Wherefore  do  ye  Moses  and 
Aaron  let  the  people  from  their  works,  Exod.  v.  14 ;  that  • 
is,  hinder  or  prevent  the  people  from  doing  their  work.  / 
will  work  and  who  shall  let  ic,  Isaiah,  xliii.  1  3  ;  that  is,  who 
shall  hinder  it.  Again,  J  purposed  to  come  to  you  but  teas 
LET  hitherto,  Rom.  i.  13;  i.e.  was  prevented  hithcru-. 
Again,  only  he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  2  Thess.  ii.  7  j 
that  is,  he  who  now  hindereth  will  hinder. 
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EXERCISES. 

VERB.* 

What  is  a  verb  1     How   many  kinds  of  verbs  are  there  1 
When  are  verbs  said  to  be  transitive  '{  and  when  intransitive  1 


*  Directions  to  Teachers. — A  verb  may  be  easily 
distinguished  from  any  other  part  of  speech  by  its  making  sense 
with  a  personal  pronoun,  and  by  the  sentence  being  without 
meaning  when  it  is  omitted.  An  active  transitive  verb  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  an  active  intransitive  verb,  by  the 
former  admitting  an  objective  case  after  it ;  thus,  we  can 
say,  John  strikes  the  table,  but  we  cannot  say,  John  sits  the 
table.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  verbs  which  are 
generally  intransitive,  sometimes  become  transitive,  by 
taking  after  them  a  noun  of  similar  signification  ;  as,  To 
run  a  race  ;  To  sleep  the  sleep  of  death.  The  number  and 
person  of  the  verb  depend  on  the  number  and  person  of  the 
subject  or  nominative ;  thus,  if  the  nominative  be  in  the 
singular  number  and  third  person,  the  verb  is  also  in  the 
singular  number  and  third  person.  When  tiie  past  tcr.se 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  present,  by  the  difurcncc 
of  termination,  it  is  to  be  found  out  only  by  considering 
whether  the  affirmation  is  made  of  something  that  is  gomg  en 
at  the  time,  or  of  something  which  has  already  taken  place. 
The  indicative,  imperative,  and  infinitive  moc<«is,  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken,  if  attention  is  paid  to  tiie  preceding  explaji- 
ations. 

V.'hetiier  the  present  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  an  adjccr 
tive,  or  a  verb,  must  be  discovered  by  considering  whether 
it  is  the  name  of  some  proof  or  circumstance,  whether  it 
qualifies  a  noun,  or  whetner  it  expresses  some  act  or  cotnli- 
lion  in  a  state  of  progression.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
confound  the  passive  participle  with  the  past  tense  :  r.?.  / 
done  it,  instead  oi  I  did  it ;  I  have  wrote,  for  I  have  initlrn. 
It  is  easy  to  distinguish  beiween  the  auKiliary  and  principal 
verbs,  be,  do,  have,  will,  and  let,  (rom  the  former  being  always 
joined  to  a  verb  iu  its  simple  fjrm,  or  a  participle,  aiid  from 
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How  are  verbs  inflected'?  How  many  numbers  have  verbs  ? 
How  many  persons  1  What  do  the  tenses  of  the  verb  denote  1 
How  many  moods  have  verbs?  What  do  the  moods  of  the 
verb  denotel  When  is  the  verb  said  to  be  in  the  indicative 
rnoodnn  the  conditional?  in  the  imperative?  in  the  infini- 
tive? How  many  pailiciples  have  verbs'?  Why  are  the 
participles  so  called?     U'hat  verbs  are  called  regular  1  irre- 

the  latter  making  the  aifirmation  on  which  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  or  clause  depends. 

Sentences  containing  the  verb  may  be  parsed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  the  particulars  concerning  each  part  of  speech 
being  drawn  from  the  pupil  by  questions,  as  previously 
directed  :  ^^^esilaus  being:  aslccd  what  he  thought  most  proper 
for  boys  to  learn,  ansircred,  JVkat  they  ought  to  do  v:hcnthey 
come  to  be  men.  ^gesilaus,  a  proper  noun,  masculine  gender, 
and  nominative  case  ;  being,  an  auxiliary  verb,  joined  to  ashed; 
asked,  an  active  verb,  passive  participle,  regular,  present  usk, 
past  tense  asked  ;  what,  a  compound  relative  pronoun  ;  he,  a 
personal  pronoun,  third  person,  singular  number,  masculine 
gender,. and  nominative  case;  thought,  an  active  verb,.past 
tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  singular  number, 
irregular,  present,  think,  past,  thought,  passive  participle, 
thought ;  most,  an  adverb  ; proper,  an  adjective,  v.hen  connect- 
ed with  most,  in  the  superlative  form  ;  for,  a  proposition  ;  boys, 
a  noun,  plural  number,  masculine  gendfer,  and  objective  case  ; 
fo  learn,  an  active  verb,  infinitive  mood  ;  answered,  an  active 
transitive  verb,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and 
singular  number,  regular,  governing  the  following  clause ; 
what,  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  used  instead  of  that 
vthich  ;  they,  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  num- 
ber, masculine  gender,  and  nominative  case  ;  ought,  a  defec- 
tive verb,  past  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  plural 
number,  wanting  the  imperative  and  infinite  moods,  and 
the  participles ;  to  do,  an  active  transitive  verb,  infinitive 
mood,  governed  by  the  verb  ought ;  when,  an  adverb ;  they,  a 
personal  pronoun  ;  come,  an  intransitive  verb,  present  tense, 
indicative  mood,  third  person,  and  plural  number,  irregular, 
past  tense,  came,  passive  participle,  come  ;  to  be,  an  intransi- 
tive verb,  infinitive  mood,  irregular,  present  am,  past  tense, 
tfos,  passive  participle  been  ;  men,  a  noun,  plural  number, 
masculine  gender,  and  noramative  case. 
E 
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gular  1  defectire  1  What  are  principal  rerhs  1  What  are 
auxiliary  verbs  1  Name  the  auxiliary  verbs  ?  What  aux- 
iliaries are  also  used  as  principal  verbs  "i  What  does  the 
auxiliary  verb  be  denote  1  To  what  parts  cf  the  principal 
verb  is  it  joined  7  What  are  the  uses  of  do,  as  an  auxiliary 
verb  1  To  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is  it  joined  1  What 
does  have  imply  1  To  what  is  it  joined  1  What  is  the 
primary  sense  of  shall  ?  What  is  the  present  tense  used  to 
express  1  and  what  the  past  tense  1  What  does  the  present 
tense  cf  shall  signify  in  the  first  person  *?  and  'what  in  the 
second  and  third  'i  With  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is 
shall  inflected  1  What  does  will  denote  1  What  is  the  prc- 
5ci!t  tense  of  this  verb  used  to  express  1  and  what  the  past 
tense '?  What  does  it  signify  in  the  first  person  ?  in  the 
second  and  third  ?  With  what  part  of  the  principal  verb  is 
vnll  inflected  1  What  does  let  denote  1  To  what  is  it  join- 
ed '?  What  does  must  denote  1  To  what  part  of  the  princi- 
pal verb  is  it  joined  ?  "What  are  shall,  will,  may,  can,  and 
■nius:c  also  jomed  to  1 

Distin^uuh  Transitive  fro.n  Intransitive,  Regular  from 
Irregular,  and  Principal  from  Anxiliary  Verbs,  among 
the  following : — 
Love,  find,  perform,  can  serve,  promise,  direct,  will  suc- 
ceed, sing,  am,  shall'arrive,  make,  say,  live,  sell,  come,  must 
be,  rise,  ought  to  have,*  improve,  stand,  amuse,  occupy,  lose, 
fall,  bleed,  seek,  think,  attlict,  let  us  go,  do  you  hear  ?  he  can 
ride,  they  may  lake,  she  has  told,  will  they  grow  *?  shall  I 
send  1  he  is  weeping,  I  have  written,  you  must  try,  it  must 
be  done. 

Inflect  the  following  Verbs  after  the  manner  of  "to 

learn:"— 
Gain,  praise,  believe,  defend,  ask,  inform,  reward,  destroy, 
possess,  admit,  act,  unite,agree,  profess,  punish,  fear.prevent, 
extend,  pursue,  employ,  advance,  perceive,  attempt,  assist. 

Inflect  the  follovoing  Verbs  after  the  manner  of"  to 
■write ;" — 
Arise,  take,  grow,  lose,  bring,  fall,  throw,  strike,  work, 
slay,  shake,  meet,  know,  seek,  come,  hide,  find,  fij;'iJ,  g'vo, 
choose,  begin,  keep,  see,  stand,  think,  make. 
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Li  uhai  number,  person,  tense,  and  mood,  are  the  Verbs  in 
ijie  foUou-ing  examples  i 

I  move,  they  joined,  to  grieve,  he  is  pleased, they  are  learnr 
ing,  she  excels,  having  been,  let  him  read,  -jve  gave,  ycu  vver'i 
seen,  it  is  finished,  they  may  come,  you  should  walk,  1  can  run, 
he  must  remain,  let  them  attend.  Hector  fought ;  Csesar  came, 
saw,  and  conquered  ;  tlie  gocds  were  sold  j  it  is  your  duty  t? 
obey;  follow  me;  come  then,  eompanion  cf  my  toils,  let  i<3 
lake  fresh  courage,  persevere,  and  hope  to  the  end  ;  if  ho 
repent,  he  will  be  forgiven  ;  though  they  were  invited,  thej 
would  not  come  ;  were  she  gocd,  she  would  be  happy  ;  gentle- 
ness delights  above  all  thnigs  to  alleviate  disiress ;  and  if  ). 
cannot  dry  up  the  falling  tear,  to  soothe  at  least  the  gricTii:^^- 
,Jieart. 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 

I  love  he  ;  she  sits  the  chair ;  these  books  is  mine  ;  John 
write  a  letter  ;  thou  should  love  thy  neighbour  as  thou  love« 
thyself;  the  pens  which  you  buyest  were  excellent ;  let  him 
who  stand,  take  heed  lest  befalls  ;  have  yen  wrote  'I  I  dene 
as  you  desirest  me  ;  he  has  take  his  hat :  she  beseeched  him 
in  vain  ;  I  seed  you  at  church;  James  has  went  to  Lender  ; 
Mary  has  tore  her  frock,  let  Anne  mended  it  ;  it  ought  t.'» 
have  be  doing  yesterday :  it  must  be  do  to-morrow  ;  i  had 
finish  before  you  come;  I  shall  not  go  to  sea,  for  I  will  be 
drowned;  if  it  were  not  he.  whom  do  you  imagine  it  to  be  ? 
Tf  you  doest  well,  shall  thou  net  be  accepted  ?  andifycu  ^o 
not  well,  sin  lay  at  thy  door. 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

I  am  sincere.  Thou  art  industrious.  A  letter  has  hcen 
.written.  You  should  learn.  Let  me  see  that  book.  Tem- 
perance preserves  health.  i^ he  may  have  been  deceived.  If 
thou  wert  his  superior,  thou  shouldst  not  have  boasted.  If 
our  desires  are  moderate,  our  wants  will  be  few.  He  ivas 
seen  riding  through  the  village.  The  water  is  frozen.  Grcai- 
ness  may  procure  a  man  a  lomb,  but  goodness  alcne  can 
deserve  an  epitaph.  To  a  fend  parent  ^\ho  would  not  have 
his  child  corrected  far  a  perverse  trick,  but  excused  it,  saying 
it  was  a  small  matter  ;  Solon  very  wisely  replied,  "  Ves,  but 
habit  is  a  great  one."  If  opinion  has  cried  ycur  name  up,  K  t 
modesty  cry  your  heart  down,  lest  vou  dectivc  it,  cr  it  dctuve 

E  J  ' 
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you ;  there  is  no  less  danger  in  a  great  name  than  in  a  bad. 
one;  and  no  less  honour  in  deserving  praise,  than  in  endur- 
ing it. 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 

And  tremble  while  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned* 

No  ;  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 


VI. — Adverb. 


An  Adverb  is  a  word  which  qualifies  a  Verb,  an' 
Adjective,  or  another  Adverb. 

Thus,  in  the  example  He  wrUcs  well;  well,  qualifies 
the  verb,  by  expressing  the  mannrr  in  which  the  act  of" 
writing  is  performed  ;  in  the  examples,  She  is  rcmarkahly 
diligent ;  They  read  very  correctly ;  remarkuhhj  and  very 
qualify  the  adjective  and  adverb,by  expressing  the  degree: 
of  diligence  and  correctness. 

Adverbs  are  chiefly  used  to  express  in  cne  word  \\  hat 
would  otherwise  require  two  or  more  words  ;  thus,  There- 
signifies  in  that  place  ;  Whence,  from  what  place;  Cst- 
fully,  in  a  useful  manner.  They  are  scmetimes  classified 
according  to  tlieir  si^'nificafioii,  as  adverbs  of  time,  of" 
place  c(  order,  cf  quality,  oC manner,  6fC. 

Adverbs  of  quality  and  manner  are  generally  formed 
from  adjectives,  by  adding  ly  ;  as,  eligant,  elegant/j/ ;- 
safe,  sakly ;  pea£eful,  peaceful/i/.  If  the  adjective  ends, 
in  y,  the  y  is  changed  into  i  before  ly  ;  as,  happy,  hap- 
pUy.  If  the  adjective  ends  in  le,  the  e  is  changed  into. 
y ;  as,  able,  B.h]y. 

Some  words  become  adverbs  by  prefixing  a  ;  as.  njlcat.. 
aground. 

A  sort  of  compound  adverb  ia  formed  by  joining  several 
words  together ;  as,  Now-a-days,  by-and-by. 
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Adverbs,  like  Adjectives,  are  sometimes  vai'ied 
in  the  terminations  to  express  comparison  and  dif- 
ferent degi'ees  of.quality. 

Some  Adverbs  form  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative by  adding  er,  and  est;  as,  soon,  sooner, 
soonest. 

Adverbs  which  end  in  /y,  are  compared  by  pre- 
fixing more  and  inost ;  as,  .Kohly,  more  nobly, 
most  nobly. 

A  few  Adverba  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of 
the  comparative  and  superlative  ;  as,  Well^  better, 
best* 


•Directions  to  Teachers.— It  will  be  observed  that  boll- 
adjectives  and  adverbs  express  quality,  and  that  the  oiie  clas5 
of  words  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other,  not  by  si2;iiili- 
catian  or  termination,  but  bj  the  words  which  they  qualify 
adjectives  qualifying  nouns,  or  words  or  phrases  used  in  placf 
of  ncuns,  and  adverbs  qualifying  verbs,  adjectives,  or  othet 
adverbs.  Among  the  compound  adverbs  are  not  to  be  inctudcJ 
such  phrases  as,  in  general,  at  present ;  for  these  are  merely 
elliptical  expressions  for  in  a  general  vianner,  at  the  present 
time.  Yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-jnorroia,  are  sometimes 
improperly  classed  among  adverbs  ;  thej  are  nouns  governed 
"by  a  proposition  understood. 

Sentences  containing  adverbs  maybe  parsea  in  the  folloTv 
dng  manner.  We  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  :  we 
A  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  plural  number,  and  nomina- 
tive case  ;  are,  an  auxiliary  verb,  present  tense,  i/idicative 
■jnood,  first  person,  and  plural  number,  joined  to  7nade,  the 
-.passive  participle  of  the  verb  make,  thus  forming  the  passive 
■voice  of  that  verb  ;  fearfully,  an  adverb,  qualifying  made, 
formed  from  the  adjective /ear/u/,  by  adding  ty  ;  and,  a  con- 
junction ;  wondeifully,  an  adverb,  qualifying  node,  compar- 
;aive,  more  wonderfully,  euperlaiive,  most  wonderfully  ; 
mwicy  an  active  transitive  verb,  passive  p'drliciple,  irregular, 
prcse-Qt  iQWiyQ  mafce.  past  made^ 
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EXERCISES. 

ADVERB. 

■\\Tial  is  ah  adverb  ?  What  is  the  chief  use  of  adverbs  X 
Hon-  are  ihey  sometimes  classified  ?  Hew  are  adverbs  cf 
quality  and  manner  generally  formed  ?  When  an  adjc ctivft 
ends  in  y,  how  is  the  adverb  formed  frcm  it  ?  How  are  ad- 
verbs formed  from  adjectives  %vhich  end  in  h?  Hnv  iirc 
Bon)e  nouns  changed  into  adverbs  1  Why  are  sonie  adverbs 
varied  in  their  terminations  1  How  do  adjcchVes  whicii  cn«L 
iu  ly,  form  the  comparative  and  superlaiive  s 

Distinguish  ^idverbs  from  Adjectives  in  the  folkvir.^ 
sentences  : — 

A  sweet  apple  ;  that  bird  sings  sweetly  ;  the  virtuous  arc, 
in  general,  happy  ;  he,  who  acts  virtuously,  may  expect  to  live 
happily  ;  profitable  employment;  he  is  profitably  en  ployed  j 
we  must  be  temperate,  if  we  would  be  healthy  ;  he  lives  -very 
temperately  ;  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  ;  they  dw  ell  toge- 
ther very  hai)pily ;  no  person  could  have  acted  mere  nobly, 
yet  he  was  sadly  disappointed  ;  there  is  nothiig  in  liumaii 
life  more  amiable  and  respectable  than  the  chai  tcter  cf  a 
truly  humble  and  benevolent  man. 

Correct  the  following  errors  :— 

He  reads  distinct ;  she  writes  neat ;  they  behave  very  pro- 
per ;  let  us  be  sincerely  ;  a  resolution  calmly,  nobly,  and  dis- 
interestedly ;  a  cheerfully  and  good  old  man  ;  he  spcke  un- 
common well ;  do  nothing  careless  ;  the  man  who  deliberates 
wise,  and  resclres  sloAv,  will  act  correct;  praise  no  muii  loo 
liberal  when  he  is  present,  nor  censure  him  too  lavish  when 
he  is  absent ;  a  just  man  should  account  Jtolhing  more  pre- 
ciously than  his  word,  nothing  more  venerably  than  his  faith, 
and  nothing  more  sacredly  than  his  promise. 

Parse  ihefolloivivg  sentences : — 

Here  they  are.  Have  you  been  tlicre  1  Where  is  my  hat  1 
Whither  has  he  gone  '^  Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Work  while 
it  is  called  to-day.  I  shall  sec  uiy  brother  socn ;  1  tcgtrly 
viih  I  could  see  him  oftencr.     Whcu  I  say  cncc,  lake  jour 
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places ;  when  I  say  twice,  prepare  your  pencils ;  when  I  say 
inrice,  begin.  Do  not  be.asi  loo  much  ci'your  &ucctss.  Coi.ie 
hilher  imuiediattly,  and  1  will  decide  ihe  niaUcr  bLtweui 
you.  John  reads  less  new  than  he  did  lornieily.  Jane  went 
mvay  yesterday  ;  she  will  perhaps  return  to-merrow.  '\\  b.o 
can  tell  what  shall  be  hereafter  i  Can  you  lend  mt  a  ih.!- 
ling  1  Indeed  I  cannot  at  present,  but  I  siiall  be  able  to  do 
so  by-and-by.  A  true  friend  ccmmunicatts  hia  thoujjhia 
freely,  advises  justly,  assists  readily,  adventures  boldij, 
taiies  all  patiently,  and  continues  a  friend  unchangeably. 


VII. — Preposition. 

A   Preposition  connects  words,  and  thows  the 
relation  between  them. 

Thus  m  the  sentence,  "  We  travelled  from  Spain 
througli  France  towards  Italy,"  the  prepcsiiions  fr&in, 
through,  towards,  not  only  conr;ect  tiie  ncuns  i>/iH, 
France,  Italy,  but  expres:?  the  relation  or  bearin^r  iky 
had  to  each  other  in  the  tr^Tels  of  the  peraoKs  re;  rctcni- 
ed  by  the  prcaioun  we. 

Prenositicns  are  so  called,  because  they  tre  generally 
jilace(^  before  the  words  whose  ccnuesicn  cr  relaiioii  with 
other  words  they  point  out. 

The  following  is  a  list  cf  the  prepositions  in  nust 
ccmmon  use : — 

About,  above,  across,  after,  against,  along,  cmid, 
amidst,  among,  amongst,  around,  at,. before]  behind, 
below,  beneath,  bettidc.'bmdes,  bdueen,  betwixt, bey  and, 
hut,  by,  concerning,  down,  during,  except,  for,  from, 
in,  into,  near,  nigh,  of,  off,  on,  over,  out  cf,  unif.d, 
save,  through,  througkovt,  tiil,  it),  tcmanis,  uruUr, 
uHdcmeuih,  u^u'o,  up,  apon^  wUh,  uitkiti,  uithout. 
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VIII. — Conjunction. 

A  Conjunction  joins  words  and  sentenc-es  to- 
gether. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  My  father  and  mother  are 
come,  but  I  have  not  seen  them ;"  the  r/ords  father  and 
mother  are  joined  by  the  conjunction  and,  and  the  two 
clauses  of  the  sentence  are  joined  by  tiie  conjunction 
but. 

The  compunctions  in  most  general  us«  ar«  : — 

And,  also ;  either,  or ;  neither,  nor  ;  though,  yet  ; 

but,  however ;  for^   that  ;   because,  since  ;   there/ore^ 

wherefore,  then ;  if,  unless,  lest. 


IX.—  INTERJECTION. 

An  Interjection  is  a  word  used  to  express  sudden 
emotion. 

Thus,  in  the  examples,  "  Ah  I  there  he  comes;  alas  ! 
what  shall  I  do!"  ah,  expresses  surprise,  alas,  distress. 

Interjections  are  so  called,  because  they  are  generally 
thrown  m  between  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  Those  ivhitli 
are  chiefly  used  are  : — 

jih,  alas,  fie,  ha,  hush,  hvzzu,  lo,  0,  oh,  pshau:. 

Nouns,  adjectiyes,  verbs,  and  adverbs,  becocie  inter- 
jections, when  they  are  uttered  as  exclama Liens ;  as, 
nonsense  I  strange  I  hail  I  away  !* 

'Directions  to  Teachers. — Prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions are  both  used  to  join  words  together ;  but  the  formei 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  their  expressin;^ 
bath  connexion  and  relation,  whereas  the  latter  express  con- 
nexion only.  Thus,  the  sentence,  I  have  u-ine  and  a  ghiss, 
-merely  expresses  that  wine  and  a  glass  are  in  my  possessicii ; 
while  liie  sciitewcG,  I  haw  wiru  in  a  glass,  exprcises,  r.Ltcnly 
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EXERCISES. 

PREPOSITION,   CONJUNCTION,  INTERJECTION. 

What  is  a  preposition  K     Why  are  prepositions  so  culled  1 
What  is  a  conjunction  1     What  is  an  interjection  1 

Distinguish  Prepositions  from  Conjunctions  in  thefoHoidng 

sentences  : — 

A  slate  and  a  pencil ;  I  write  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil ;  we 

live  during  one  half  of  the  year  in  the  town,  and   during  the 

other  half  in  the  country  ;  John  and  James  divided  the   loaf 

that  the  loine  and  glass  are  in  my  possession,  but  that  the 
one  contains  the  other.  Interjections  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  other  parts  of  speech,  by  their  always  ex- 
pressing exclamation,  and  by  their  seldom  being  necessarily 
connected  with  the  oliier  words  in  the  sentence. 

Prepositions,  conjunciions,  and  interjections  may  be  parsed 
in  the  folbwing  manner  ; — I  would  willingly  assist  you  ;  but 
alas  1 1  have  not  the  means,  for  I  myself  have  been  left  in  gnat 
poverty  by  the  death  of  my  brother  and  sister.  I,  a  personal 
pronoun,  first  person,  singular  number,  common  gender,  and 
nominative  case  ;  would,  the  past  tense,  first  person  singular 
of  the  auxiliary  verb  will,  joined  to  the  verb  assists,  to  form 
tlie  compound  tense  Wi/uld  assist,  to  express  an  assertion  de- 
pending upon  a  condition,  namely,  my  having  means  which 
is  not  fulfilled,  and  therefore  implying  that  I  will  not  assist; 
willinoly,  an  adverb,  qualifying  would  assist ;  you,  a  personal 
pronoun,  second  person,  plural  number,  common  gender,  and 
objective  case,  governed  by  the  verb  assist  ;  but,  a  conjunc- 
tion, connecting  the  two  clau.-es  of  the  sentence;  alus,  an 
interjection  ;  /,  a  personal  pronoun,  as  before  :  Aai'e,an  active 
verb,  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  first  person,  singular 
number  ,*  not,  an  abverb,  qualifying  have  ;  the,  the  definite 
article,  limiting  the  signification  of  means  ;  means,  a  noun 
singular  or  plural  number,  neuter  gender,  and  objective  case ; 
for,  a  conjunction  connecting  the  two  clauses  of  the  sentence  ; 
/,  a  personal  pronoun, as  before  :  myself,  a  reciprocal  pronoun, 
nominative  case  ;  have,  auxiliary  verb,  joined  to  been,  the 
passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb  be ;  and  lift,  the  passive 
participle  of  the  verb  /eavff,  pasi  tense,  left,  forming  the  ccm- 
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bet^vecn  them,  and  James  gave  a  part  cf  his  share  to  a  poor 
man  on  the  street;  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor ;  blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth ;  I  have  only  called  twice,  since  I  came  home  ;  since  you 
wdl  not  da  as  you  are  desired,  you  must  be  turned  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  class ;  unless  he  come  soon,  I  do  not  expect  to 
see  him  before  night ;  they  are  happy,  because  they  are  good. 
Parse  the  following  sentenees: — 
Charles  is  esteemed,  because  he  is  both  discreet  and  bene- 
velent.  Hark  !  how  sweetly  the  woodlark  sings  !  Remove  far 
from  me  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  ;  lest  I  be  full  and  deny 
thee ;  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  thy  name  in  vain. 
Behold  !  how  pleasant  it  is  fcr  bretliren  to  dwell  together  in 
unity.  He  can  neither  read  nor  write,  yet  he  is  not  altogether 
ignorant.  Out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thcughis.  Ah  I  the 
delusions  of  hope.  We  in  vain  look  fur  a  path  between  virtue 
and  vice. 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends. 
And  fortune  smii'd  deceitful  on  her  birlh  : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  depriv'd  ol'all. 
Of  every  stay,  save  innocence  and  heaven, 
She,  with  her  widow'd  mother,  feeble,  oW, 
And  poor,  liv'd  in  a  cottage  far  retir'd 
Among  the  windings  cf  a  woody  vale ; 
By  solitude  and  deep  surrounding  shades. 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty,  conceal'd. 
PARSING. 
To  parse  sentences  etymological ly,  that  is,  to  name  the  class 
or  part  of  speech  to  which  each  word  belongs,  and  to  explain 

pound  tense  have  been  left,  expressing  the  passive  Toice  of  the 
verb  /earc,and  perfect  past  time  ;  present  tense,/e«re  ;  fn.a  pre- 
position, showing  the  relation  between  /and  poverty  ;  great, 
an  adjective  in  the  positive  form,  qualifying  porer/y  ;  poverty^ 
a  noun, singular  number,neuter  gender,and  objective  case  ;  /)»/» 
a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  between  the  state  in  which 
I  have  been  left  and  death,a.m]  brother  and  sixter ;  7ny,a.  persunul 
pronoun,  possessive  case  ;  brother,  a  noun,  masculine  gender» 
and  objective  case ;  and,  a.  conjunction,  joining  fr7-o^/ie?"  and 
sister  ;  sister,  a  noun,  feminine  gender,  and  objective  case. 
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ita  relations  to  the  thing  or  tJiings  which  it  represents,  and  to 
other  Avords  in  the  same  setitence,  it  is  necessary  tc  liave  im- 
pressed on  the  memory  the  following  general  principles,  as 
they  have  been  already  given  in  the  term  cf  rules,  and  illus- 
trated by  examples.  The  signilicaticn  cf  nouns  is  limited  to 
one,  but  to  any  one  of  the  kind,  by  the  indefinite  article,  and  to 
sonte  particular  one,  or  some  particular  iiumber,  by  the  d  fi- 
nite article.  Nouns,  in  one  form,  represent  one  of  a  kind,  and 
in  another,  any  number  more  than  one ;  they  are  the  naiiiesd 
males,  oC females,  or  of  objects  which  are  neither  male  nor 
female;  and  tJiey  represent  the  subject  of  an  affirmaticn;  a 
command,  or  a  question, — the  owner  cr  possessor  cf  a  thii.g — 
cr  the  object  of  an  action,  cr  of  a  relation,  expressed  by  a  pre- 
position. Adjectives  express  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
one  person  or  thing  from  another  ;  in  one  form,  they  express 
quality  uithout  comparison ;  u\  another,  they  express  compa- 
rison between  two^or  between  one  and  a  number  taken  collcc- 
iively, — and  in  a  third,  they  express  comparison  betw  eeii  one 
and  A  numhei-  of  others  taken  separately.  Pronouns  are  used 
in  place  of  nouns  ;  one  class  of  them  is  used  merely  as  the 
substitutes  cf  nam.es ;  the  pronouns  of  another  class  have  a 
peculiar  reference  to  some  preceding  xcords  in  the  sentence,  of 
which  they  are  the  substitutes, — and  these  cf  a  third  class 
jioint  out,  with  great  precision,  the  persons  cr  things  wliich 
they  represent.  Some  pronouns  are  used  fcr  both  the  name 
and  \hQ  substitute ;  and  several  are  frequently  employed  in 
asking  questions.  Affirmations  and  co?nmandsiiYe  expressed  by 
llie  verb  ;  and  different  inflections  of  the  verb  express  number y 
■person,  iim£,  and  manner.  With  regard  to  time,  an  affirma- 
tion may  he  present  or  past  future  ;  with  regard  to  mannfr, 
an  affirmation  may  be  positive  or  conditional,  it  being  doubt- 
ful whether  the  condition  is  fulfilled  or  not,  or  it  being  im- 
plied tliat  it  is  noi  fulfilled ; — the  verb  may  express  com- 
mand or  exhortation  ;  or  the  sense  of  the  verb  may  be  expressed 
without  affirmino-  or  commanding.  The  verb  also  expresses 
that  an  actioti  or  state  is  or  teas  going  on,  by  a  form  wliich  is 
also  used  sometimes  as  a  noun,  and  sometimes  to  qualify 
nouns.  Affirmations  are  modified  by  adverbs,  some  cf  which 
can  be  inflected  to  express  different  degrees  cf  modification. 
Words  axe  joined  together  by  conjunctions ;  and  tlie  various 
relations  wiiicli  one  thing  bears  to  another  are  expressed  by 
prepositions.  Sudden  emotions  of  the  inind,  and  cxcleimations^ 
are  expressed  by  interjections. 
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In  parsing  sentences  according  to  these  general  princi- 
ples, it  will  be  observed  that  many  words,  from  the  different 
ways  in  which  they  are  used,  belong  sometimes  to  one  part  of 
speech,  sometimes  to  another.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  After 
a  storm  comes  a  cflZm,"  the  word  calm  is  a  noun  ;  in  "  The 
day  was  calm,"  it  is  an  adjective ;  in  "  Calm  your  fears,"  it 
is  a  verb.  The  words  which  belong  sometimes  to  one  class, 
sometimes  to  another,  according  to  their  peculiar  significa- 
tion in  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur,  are  chiefly  nouns 
and  adjectives,  as,  hard  labour,  labour  diligently  ;  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  as,  humble  rank,  rank  iveeds,  you  rank 
high  ;  adjectives  and  adverbs,  as,  a  little  learning,  speak 
little;  adverbs  and  prepositions,  as,  go  on,  on  ike  table; 
adverbs  and  conjunctions,  as  they  are  yet  young  ;  though  ihe 
is  fair,  yet  she  is  not  amiable;  prepositions  and  coujunctioiis, 
as,  for  your  sake  I  will  obey,  for  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so  The 
simplest  and  most  philosophical  way  to  find  oui  to  wliat  part 
of  speech  each  word  belongs,  as  well  as  to  analyze  the  struc- 
ture of  the  most  complicated  sentences,  is  to  parse  thtm  ac- 
cording to  the  following  method  ; —  The  minuleH  }dant  or  ani- 
mal, if  attentively  examined,  affords  a  thousand  xconde.rs,  and 
obliges  us  to  admire  and  adore  tfiat  omnipoLtnt  hand  ufnch 
created  it.  What  word  makes  the  principal  arfiiinalion  in  tliis 
sentence  1  Affords.  What  part  of  speech  is  affords,  since  it 
aflSrms  "?  A  verb.  Does  it  affirm  of  some  h.ng  past,  or  cf 
something  going  on  at  the  present  ?  Of  soinething  going  on 
at  present.  In  what  tense  is  it  then  %  In  tiie  present  tense. 
Is  the  affirmation  positive  or  conditional!  Positive,  and 
therefore  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mood.  What  is  the 
subject  of  the  affirmation '?  Plant.  May  any  ciher  word  in 
the  sentence  be  the  subject  of  this  affirmation.  Yes,  anima. 
AVhat  joins  these  two  words  1  The  conjunction  or.  What  part 
of  speech  is  plant  ?  A  noun,  because  it  is  the  name  cf  some- 
thing. Is  it  the  name  of  a  male  or  female  1  Of  neither  ; 
hence  it  is  of  the  neuter  gender.  Does  it  signify  one,  or  more 
tlian  one!  One  only,  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  singular  num- 
ber. In  what  case  is  plant,  since  it  is  the  subject  of  an  affir- 
mation 1  In  tlie'nominative  case.  Is  the  application  of  this 
name  or  noun  limited  by  any  word  1  Yes,  by  tl;e  definite 
article  the.  What  kind  of'plant  is  spoken  oil  The  minutest 
plant.  What  part  of  speech  is  minutest,  because  it  describes 
the  kind  of  plant  1  An  adjective  in  the  superlative  form.  Why 
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do  you  Bay  that  it  is  in  the  euperlative  form  1  Because  it  sup- 
poses a  comparison  between  this  plant  and  every  other  plant 
taken  separately.  What  does  the  minutest  plant  or  animal 
afibrd  1  A  thousand  wonders.  Which  of  these  words  is  the 
object  of  the  action  affirmed '?  Tl''bn£^rs,which  is  therefore  in 
the  objective  case.  What  part  of  speech  is  a1  The  indefinite 
article.  Does  it  limit  the  signification  of  ihe  noun  here  '{  Xc, 
it  limits  the  word  thotisand.  What  part  cf  speech  is  thousard  I 
An  adjective  of  number.qualifying  uvnders.  Dees  the  nuiiutesi. 
plant  or  animal  aficrd  a  thousand  wonders  to  every  one '?  No, 
they  must  be  attentively  examined.  What  word  joins  this 
atfirmation  with  the  other  1  The  conjunction  if.  In  what 
way  must  the  plant  cr  unim.al  be  examined  1  Jttentively. 
What  part  of  speech  is  attentively  "i  An  adverb,  because  it 
qualifies  the  \crb  cxamiiied.  What  part  of  the  verb  is  fx- 
amined.  The  passive  participle.  Docs  it  make  a  complete 
afiirmation  by  itself  1  No,  the  auxiliary  verb  be  is  understood. 
Is  any  other  positive  affirmati(xi  made  concerning  the  plant 
or  animal  1  Yes,  it  obliges.  Whom  dees  it  oblige  1  Us. 
What  part  of  speech  is  us  ?  A  personal  pronoun,  in  the 
plural  number  and  objective  case.  Wliat  dees  the  plant  or 
animal  oblige  us  to  do  1  To  admire  avd  adore.  What  wc:  d 
points  out  what  you  are  obliged  to  do  1  The  preposition  to. 
\\liat  parts  of  speech  are  admire  and  adore  '?  Verbs.  Do  they 
affirm  in  this  sentence  1  Not  by  themselves,  but  they  exprecs 
acts  which  we  are  obliged  to  do  1  What  part  of  the  verb  is 
each  of  them  1  The  infinitive  mood,  indicated  by  the  pre- 
position to  ?  What  word  connects  them  ?  The  ccnjunctioi' 
and.  What  is  the  object  of  the  acts  of  admiring  and  adoring  ? 
Hand.  AVhat  kind  of  hand  ^  Omnipotent.  Is  the  v.crd  hand 
quahfied  by  any  other  word  but  omnipotent  ?  Yes,  by  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  thai.  Is  any  ihing  affirmed  of  that 
omnipotent  hand  1  It  created.  Is  the  word  hand  itself  the 
subject  of  this  affirmation'?  No,  the  v^ord  ickich  is  used 
instead  of  it.  What  part  of  speech  is  which  1  A  pronoun. 
^^^^at  kind  of  pronoun  1  A  relative  pronoun,  because  it 
refers  immediately  to  the  word  kand,  which  is  its  antecedent. 
WTien  did  the  act  expressed  by  created  take  place  ?  At  some 
former  cr  past  time,  hence  the  verb  is  in  the  past  tense. 
W^hat  did  the  omnipotent  hand  create  \  The  plant  or  animal. 
Is  the  word  plant  or  animal  the  object  of  the  affirnrBticn,  as 
it  is  expressed  in  the  sentence  1     No,  but  its  substitute,  tlte 
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pronoun  it.  Name  the  articles  in  this  eentence.  The,  a, 
Name  all  the  nouns.  Plant,  animal,  wonders,  hand.  Name 
all  the  adjectives  !  Minutcsl,  thousand,omnipotent.  Name  all 
the  pronouns  '{  Us,  that,  u-hich,  it.  Name  all  the  verbs  i  Exa- 
mined, affords,  obliges,  ailore,  admire,  created.  Name  the 
adverb  1  Attentively.  Name  the  preposition  1  To.  Name  all 
the  conjunctions  \  Or,  if,  and.  Are  there  examples  of  all  the 
parts  ol  speech  in  this  sentence  ?     Uf  all  but  the  interjection. 

Sentences  to  be  parsed  according  to  the  fore  going  method: — 

Justice  and  bounty  procure  friends. 

Idleness  is  the  parent  of  want  and  pain ;  but  tiie  labour  of 
rirtue  bringeth  forlh  pleasure. 

The  faculty  of  speech  was  bestowed  upon  man,  for  great 
and  important  purposes  ;  but,  alas!  it  is  too  often  perverted. 

-  Good  magistrates,  prcmotiug  t]ie  public  interest,  observing 
the  laws,  aiid  favouring  virtue,  are  worthy  of  honour. 

Lo  !  at  the  couch  w  htre  infant  beauty  sleep?, 
Her  silent  w  atch  (he  mournful  mother  keeps  : 
bhe,  while  the  lovely  babe  unconscious  lies, 
Smiles  on  her  slum b'ling  child  witli  pensive  eyes. 

It  is  reported  oftlie  ancient  Persians  by  an  eminent  writer, 
that  the  sum  of  their  etlucation  consisted  in  teaching  youth 
to  ride,  to  shcot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak  truth. 

Life  is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress  of  which  we  are  perpetu- 
ally chajiging  the  scene  :  we  first  leave  childhood  bcliind  us, 
then  youth,  then  the  yectrs  of  ripened  manhood,  then  llie 
better  and  mere  pleasant  part  of  old  age. 

Seize,  mortal  I  seize  the  transient  hour  ; 
Improve  eacii  moment  as  it  Hies : 
Life's  a  short  siunnier,  man  a  flower; 
He  dies — alas  !  how  soon  he  dies  1 

Society,  when  formed,  requires  distinctions  of  property, 
diversity  of  conditions,  subordination  of  ranks,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  occupations,  \\\  order  lo  advance  iht  general  gootl- 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  durk  untathom'd  cavee  of  ocean  bear  j 
Full  majiy  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetneas  on  the  desert  air. 
0  Tain  and  inconsistent  world  !     0  fleeting  and  transieiit 
life  !  When  will  the  sens  cf  men  learn  to  think  of  thee  as  they 
ought  i     When  will  they  learn  humanity  from  the  aliiicticns 
of  their  brethren  ;  or  moderation  and  wisdom  from  tjie  sense 
cf  their  own  fugitive  state  1 

Yon  cottager  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Contentj  though  mean,  and  cheerful,  if  not  g^y. 
Shutiiiiig  her  threads  abuul  tt»e  live  long  day 
Just  earui  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  inghl 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light  j 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit. 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise  :  but  though  her  lot  be  such, 
(Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  rendt;rs  much  ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  iier  Bible  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew ; 
And  in  that  cliarter  reads  with  sparkhng  eyes. 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
0  happy  peasant  I  Oh  unhappy  bard  I 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward  ; 
He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  honie  ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  cf  hers. 

If  nature  has  denied  to  Britain  the  fruitful  vine,  the  fragrant 
myrtle,  the  spontaneous  soil,  and  the  beauiiful  climate,  she 
has  also  exempted  her  Irom  the  parching  droughts,  the  deadly 
siro<.',  and  the  frightful  tornado.  If  our  soil  is  poor  and 
churlish,  and  cur  skies  cold  and  frowning,  the  serpent  never 
lurKs  witi-jn  the  one,  nor  the  plague  within  the  other.  If  cur 
m  u:i  um  are  bletik  and  barren,  they  have,  at  least,  nursed 
within  th'ir  bj-oms  a  race  of  men,  Avhcse  industry  and  intel- 
ligence have  performed  greater  wonders,  and  supply  a  more 
iucxhaus;ible  fund  of  wealtii,  than  ail  the  miniro  of  Mexico 
and  Hindostan. 
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Hark  !  from  yon  etately  ranks  ^rhat  laughter  rings. 

Mingling  wild  mirlli  with  war's  slcni  miiistrelsy. 

His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  fiuigs. 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee  : 

Boast,  Erin,  boast  them  !  tameless,  frank,  and  free. 

In  kindness  warm,  ajid  fierce  in  danger  known, 

Hough  nature's  children,  humorous  as  six;  j 

And  he,  yon  chieftain,  strike  the  proudest  tone 

Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle  I  uhe  Hero  is  tiune  own. 
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Syntax  treats  of  the  connexion  and  arrangement 
of  words  in  sentences. 

A  sentence  is  any  number  of  -.vords  joined 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  affirmatjon 
or  proposition. 

Thus,  the  words,  *'  From  virtue  to  >ice,"  do  not  con- 
tain a  complete  proposition  :  therefore,  they  do  not  form  a 
sentence.  But  the  words,  *•  Frcm  virtue  to  vice  the  pro- 
gress is  gradual,"  form  a  sentence,  because  they  contain 
a  distiiict  proposition,  or  because  the  se:ise  is  ccmplele. 

Sentences  are  either  Simple  or  Compoinid. 

A  Simple  sentence  contains  only  one  pro- 
position. 

A  Compound  sentence  consists  of  two  or 
more  simple  sentences  joined  together. 

Thus,  "  His  talents  are  of  a  high  order,"  His  talents 
excite  admiration,"  are  two  fimple  sentences,  which  are 
united  into  a  compound  sentence, by  sayirig,"'  His  talents, 
which  are  of  a  high  order,  excite  udmi.  alien." 

Every  sentence  or   complete   proposition   con- 
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tains  a  subject,  or  thing  gpoken  of,  and  an  affirma- 
tion, or  what  is  said  ot'the  subject. 

"When  the  affirmation  is  not  hmited  to  the  subject, 
a  complete  propostion  or  sentence  also  contains  an 
adject. 

Thus,  in  the  sentence,"  Birds  sing,'-  birds  is  the  sub- 
ject, and  sing  the  affirmation  ; — in  the  senleiice,  "  Kjiow- 
ledge  improves  the  mind,"  knowledge  is  the  subjeci. 
improves  the  affirmation,  and  mind  the  object. 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  always  a  noun,  or  two  or 
more  nouns  joined  together  3  as, /arn^i  walks,  JcAn  and 
Thomat  run ; — a  pronoun,  or  pronouns ;  as,  He  reads,  you 
and  /  write  ; — the  infinitive  of  a  verb  ;  as,  To  obty,  is  liie 
duty  of  children  ; — or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  'Ihnt  yen. 
cannot  repeat  your  letson  is  your  owu  fauli. 

The  affirmation  in  a  sentence  is  always  made  by  & 
verb. 

The  object  in  a  sentence  is  always  a  noun,  or  a  pre  - 
noun  ;  as,  Jane  lost  her  book,  and  Mary  found  it ; — tlie 
infinitive  or  present  participle  of  a  verbj  as,  WillicDi 
loves  to  plo.y,  Robert  takes  pleasure  in  reading  end 
writing ; — or  a  part  of  a  sentence;  as,  I  do  not  know 
how  to  perform  this  exercise. 

The  oti^ier  parts  of  speech  are  employed  in  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  as  follows  : — The  article  to  limit 
the  signification  of  the  subject  or  object ;  the  ad- 
jective to  qualify  the  subject  or  object ;  the  adverb  ifj 
qualify  the  affirmation,  cr  to  modify  some  other  word  cf 
quality;  tke  preposition  to  shew  how  the  object  is  related 
to  the  subject,  or  to  the  affirmation,  or  to  some  cti:cr 
object ;  and  the  conjunction  to  join  two  or  more  subjecis, 
two  or  more  affirmations,  two  or  more  objects,  cr  two  or 
more  words  of  quality,  or  to  unite  the  clauses  cf  a  com- 
pound sentence,  or  to  connect  separate  sentences. 

The  following  rules  exhibit  the  principles  upcn  which 
the  several  parts  of  speech  are  connected  in  the  ccn- 
sUnction  of  sentences,  according  to  the  prevailing  usage 
cf  the  English  language. 
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SUBJECT  AND  VERB. 

Rlle  I. — A  verb  is  of  the  same  numl^erand  per- 
son with  its  subject ;  as,  I  speak^  tliou  hcure^t,  tiie 
iiiaster  teaches,  the  scholars  learn, 

1 .  Collective  nouns  are  followed  by  verbs  in  the  siii- 
gular  or  in  the  plural  number,  according  &s  unity  ur 
plurality  of  idea  is  expressed  ;  as,  The  ccunc.I  •••> 
sitting,  the  clergy  are  divided  among  thtnuelveji. 

Party,  army,  and  some  other  collecuve  nouns,  arv 
never  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  number. 

2.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  joint  d 
by  the  conjunction  arid,  take  the  verb  iu  Lhe  plural ;  it, 
Joslice  and  bounty  jjrocure  friends. 

3.  Two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  number,  jair>(  d 
by  or  or  nor,  take  the  verb  in  tlie  singular  j  a."«,  Eitlier 
Jului  or  James  was  present. 

In  liJie  manner,  when  two  nouns  in  t!ie  singnhr  num- 
ber are  connected  by  tiie  proposition  v^th,  or  ty  si  cli 
expressions  as,  as  well  as,  tlie  verb  is  in  the  suiguh.r ; ::. , 
The  gentleman,  uith  his  son,  was  here  ycaicrday  j 
Cuiiar,  as  well  as  Cicero,  was  eloquent. 

4.  When  two  or  more  nominatives  in  different  num- 
bers are  joined  by  or  at  nor,  <lie  verb  in  in  the  pl.urc,' ; 
ns.  Neither  health  nor  riches  are  to  be  dr.pendcd  oi-.  ; 
Ncitlier  you  nor  I  are  in  fault. 

When  two  or  more  noniinativos,  m  the  same  lusi'  - 
her,  but  of  different  person.s,  eire  joined  by  or  or  tji  / . 
ffu;  verb  agrees  wi'ii  the  last  ]  as.  Either  Uiofti  Cf  ix  /^ 
to  bl.vne.  * 

U.  \Mien  two  or  more  nominatives  of  diSVrciit  jhts^ps 
;u-e  jcinod  by  the  conjunction  ajul,  the  verb  :-?r*C5  wUh 
Ui-'  ftrat  person  in  preference  to  tlie  second,  and  v\ill»  tSe 
Mxv.!id  in  preference  to  the  third ;  as,  Yitvj  and  I  hn^-e 
leLU-ned  our  lessons;  You  and  he  hitve  receivid  ymr 
re;  ward. 

7.  When  the  nifinitive  racod,  cr  part  of  a  stnttrce,  is 
li-^'  d  as  llie  subject  cf  an  aninralicn,  the  verb  ii  in  I.e. 
iJiird  ivrijn  sinj^ular  ;  as,  To  live  sjberly,  ri2,h  coi:o'\, 
;.;.d  ^:I-iiily,  i$  .iiu  ti.'.y  .i\-I  n:cn. 
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8i  When  a  subject  or  riominativc  is  joined  to  a  parti- 
ciple, without  being  connected  with  any  other  verb  in 
the  sentence,  it  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  ubsolute  ; 
as,  The  wind  being  favourable,  we  set  sail. 

The  Active  participle  is  sometimes  used  absolutely 
without  a  nominative  ;  as.  Generally  spcaking,n\y  pupiU 
are  attentive. 

ARTICLE. 

KuLE  II. — The  indefinite  article  is  placed 
before  nouns  in  the  singular  number  only  j  as, 
a  pear,  «7i  apple. 

The  definite  article  is  placed  before  nouns 
in  either  the  singular  or  the  plural  number  ;  as, 
The  garden,  the  trees. 

1.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  before  noons  signi- 
fying more  than  one,  when  they  are  used  collectively  j 
as,  j1  dozen,  a  score. 

2.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  before  nouns  in  the 
plural  number,  when  they  are  qualified  by  numerar  ad- 
jectives used  as  nouns,  or  by  feiv  or  many  ;  as,  ji  hundred 
pounds,  a  tiiousand  guineas,  a  few  books,  a  great  many 
pens. 

3.  When  several  nouns  are  jjined  together,  some  of 
which  take  a  before  them,  and  some  an,  the  indefinite 
article  is  repeated  before  each  of  them;  as,  ji  hcrse,  aa 
uss,  an  owl,  and  a  sparrow. 

4.  When  two  or  more  nouns  or  adjectives  are  joined 
together,  the  article  is  placed  only  before  the  fnst  of 
th3m,  if  they  are  applied  to  the  same  person  or  thing  ; 
it  is  irlaced  before  each  of  them,  if  they  are  applitd  to 
different  persons  or  things ;  as,  Tfie  pious  and  learned 
Newton  ;  the  English  &ndthe  Irish  nation. 

5.  The  definite  article  and  an  adjective  are  sometimes 
used  instead  of  the  adjective  and  a  noun ;  as,  jf%e  ^ood. 
the  wise. 

6.  The  definite  article  sometimes  supplies  the  place  of 
a  personal  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case  j  gs.  He  hvu  a 
sweUiog  oil  the  neck. . 
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NOUN. 

Rule  III. — Nouns  or  personal  pronouns,  applied 
lo  the  same  i)ersons  or  things,  are  put  in  the  same 
case ;  as,  John  the  Baptui ;  Julius  Ccpsar,  he  who 
was  killed  in  the  senate- house,  was  a  warrior  and 
an  orator. 

1.  A  noun  and  a  personal  pronoun,  applied  to  Ihc 
same  person  or  thing,  cannot  be  nominatives  to  the  sa::ie 
verb,  thus,  "Paul  the  Apostle,  he  was  vrry  zeal  us,'* 
ought  to  be,  "  Paul  the  Apostle  was  very  zealous."' 

2.  A  noun  is  sometimes  put  in  apposition  to  a  part 
of  a  sentence;  as,  You  read  very  indistinctly,  a  habit 
which  you  should  endeaTOur  to  correct. 

3.  A  noun  or  pronoun  which  answers  a  question  is  In 
the  same  case  with  the  noun  or  pronoun  wliich  asks  it ; 
as,  Who  told  you  1  He.   IVhose  books  arc  these  ?  Mine. 

Rule  IV, — When  two  nouns,  or  a  noun  and  a 
pronoun,  denote  the  possessor  and  the  possessed, 
the  name  of  the  former  is  put  in  the  possessive 
case ;  as,  My  fathers  servant  :  thine  is  the 
kingdom. 

1.  The  name  of  the  thing  possessed  is  sometimes 
omitted ;  as,  He  is  at  the  Watch-maker^s ;  let  us  go  lo 
St.  Patrick's. 

2.  \\'hen  the  possessor  is  described  by  two  or  nwjrc 
nouns,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  is  ganerally  put  after 
the  last ;  as,  John  the  Baptists  head. 

3.  \\'hen  the  thing  possessed  belongs  to  two  or  more, 
ihe  sign  of  tlie  possessive  is  put  after  each  ;  as.  It  was 
n\j  father's,  mother's,  and  uncle's  opinion. 

4.  The  objective  case  with  of  is  frequently  used 
inetead  of  the  jKXsseasive  ;  as,  A  servant  of  n\j  ful/ier. 

When  the  thing  is  only  one  of  a  number  belonging  tf> 
the  possessor,  both  Itie  possessive  case  and  of  are  used. 
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as,  A  serrant  of  my  fatker^s,  the  word  servants  being 
understood  ailer  fathers.  The  full  construction  in  such 
a  case  is,  A  senant  cut  of  my  father's  servants. 

ADJECTIVE. 

"Rule  V. — Ever)-  adjective  qualifies  a  noun, 
expressed  or  understood  ;  a?-',  A  lu'ise  man  ; 
fcvj  were  present. 

1.  Adjectives  sometimes  qualify  tlie  infinitive  mood, 
or  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  as,  To  see  i^  pleasant ;  to  be  bUnd 
is  unfortunate. 

2.  Adjectives  of  number  qualify  nouna  in  the  singular 
or  plural,  according  as  they  signify  one  or  more  j  a^s  One 
man,  ^ix  children. 

3.  The  adjective  each,  every,  either,  neither,  qualify 
nouns  in  the  singular  number  ;  as.  Every  boy  ifi  in  his 
place  ;  let  each  speak  for  himself 

Every  sometimes  qualifies  a  plurai  noun,  -when  the 
tilings  which  it  denotes  are  sprjken  of  collectively  ;  as. 
Every  hundred  years.  Hundred  \»  here  treated  as  & 
Tioun. 

PRONOUN. 

RuLK  VI. — Pronouns  are  of  the  same  num- 
ber, gender,  and  person,  with  the  nouns  wliich 
tiiey  represent ;  as,  The  master  sits  at  his  desk  ; 
itli?  scholars  learn  Mar  lesson. 

1.  "VMien  tvvo  or  more  pronouns  are  used  in  place  of  tlie 
same  noun,  they  are  put  in  the  same  number,  gender, 
and  person  ;  thus,  "  T^ou  hast  done  me  a  great  favour, 
for  Tvhjch  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  ought  to  be,"'  You 
have  done  me  a  great  favour  for  which  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you.'' 

2.  The  pronoun  it,  when  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  is 
applied  to  persons  as  well  as  to  tilings  ;  to  the  first  and 
second  persons  as  well  as  to  the  third  person  ;  and  tfj  the 
plur.J  number  as  well  a»  to  the   singu*.ar   as,   //  i^  the 
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king  ;  it,  was  I ;   it  was  not  yorj  ;  it  was  the  men  who 

were  here  this  morning. 

3.  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the  same  number,  gender, 
rvnd  person,  with  their  antecedents  ;  as,  /,  who  am  still 
your  friend,  -vvill  not  desert  you  j  let  the  monitors,  who 
are  ready,  begin. 

4.  When  the  relative  refers  to  two  antecedents  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  it  agrees  with  tlie  one  or  the  other,  ac- 
cording as  the  meaning  of  tJie  sentence  requires ;  as,  / 
am  the  person  who  make  the  pons ;  I  am  the  person  who 
-has  charge  of  the  slates. 

5.  The  relative  which  is  generally  understood  of  col- 
lective nouns,  even  when  they  represent  persons ;  as,  The 
committee,  which  met  to-day,  was  unanimous. 

6.  The  relative  wldch  has  sometinies  a  part  of  a  sen- 
tence for  its  antecedent ;  as.  He  is  in  great  distrcirs, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  hear. 

7.  The  relative  in  the  objective  case  is  somtimea 
omitted  ;  as.  This  is  one  of  the  best  books  I  ever  read. 

8.  The  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that  agree 
■vvitli  their  nouns  in  number ;  as,  Tai'iho'jk,  tficse  books  ; 
that  map,  those  maps. 

VERB. 
Rule   Ml. — Active   transitive  verbs  and  tlieir 
jiarlic.iples  take  after  them  the  objoctive  ca-e  ;  p»?,  If 
ye  loveTTze,   keep  my  ccymmandments  ;  William    is 
ieaming  his  lesson. 

Wntn  the  active  participle  is  used  as  a  noiJi,  it  gene- 
rally takes  a.n  article  before  it,  and  o/ after  it ;  as,  I  a 
the.  keeping  of  thy  commandments  there  is  great  rewarJ- 

When  this  participle  is  preceded  by  a  noun  or  a  pro- 
noun in  the  possessive  case,  it  does  not  take  the  article 
before  it ;  as,  HU  neglecting  to  study  is  the  cause  of  his 
ignorance. 

Rule  YIII. — The  verb  io  le  has  t!ie  same  ra^^e 
after  it  as  before  it ;  as,  It  is  /,  be  not  afraid  ;  vho 
<!o  men  say  that  /  am  ;  whom  do  they  represent 
me  to  be. 
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Rule  IX  —The  rnfinitive  Mood  follows  another 
verb  or  a  participle  ;  as,  I  desire  io  lenrn  j  he  is 
waiting  to  see  you. 

1 .  The  Infinitive  Mood  sometimes  follow3  a  noun  or 
an  adjective  ;  as,  Your  desire  to  impruve  is  convmendabie  ; 
it  is  deiightful  to   behold  the  setting  sun. 

2.  The  Infuutive  Mood  is  sometimes  used  absolutely; 
as,  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  not  present. 

3.  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  preceded  by  the  preposition 
fo,  except  after  the  verbs,  hid,  can,  dare,  feel,  hear,  hi, 
vicike,  may,  must,  need,  shall,  zee,  and  will. 

ADVEP.r. 

Rule  X. — Adverbs  are  joined  to  verbs,  adjec- 
tives, and  other  adverbs  ;  as,  wisely  said,  exceed- 
ingly good,  very  well. 

1.  The  Adverbs  hence^  whence,  and  thence,  do  not  re- 
quire/mm before  them,  ao  each  of  them  containa  in  itself 
the  power  of  that  preposition  ;  as,  u'/i^nce  (that  is,  from 
whatpkice)  came  you  1 

Two  negatives  make  an  affirmation ;  thus,  "  I  do 
not  taic  none,"  means  "  I  take  some." 

PREPOSITION 

Rule  XI. — Prepositions  are  followed  by  nouns 
and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case ,  as,  For 
■me,  with  us,  on  the  table, 

1 .  Prepositions  are  also  followed  by  tlie  active  paj- 
lioiples  of  verbs  ;  a^,  By  applying  to  your  studies,  you 
will  acquire  knowledge. 

2.  Prepositions  are  frequently  omitted,  especially  be- 
fore nouns  denoting  time,  space,  and  dimension,  and 
before  the  personal  pronouns  ;  as  Once  a  day  ;  he  ran 
two  nilUs  :  th^s  wall  is  sbi  feet  hijrh :  teli  me  tlic  tnitJi. 
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3.  The  idiom  of  the  language  requires  particuJar  pre- 
pcsitiorus  after  certain  words  and  phrases  ;  as,  A  preju- 
dice agairist  ;  an  abhorrence  of ',  an  aversion  to. 

CONJUNCTION. 

Rule  XI  I. — Conjimctions  join  the  same 
cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  the  same  moods 
and  tenses  of  verhs,  similaj  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  clauses  or  members  of  sentences  ;  as, 
John  and  James  are  come  ;  I  saw  him  anl 
Iter  ;  they  read  and  write  well  ;  a  wise  and 
virtuous  man  ;  we  •  should  Uve  soberly  and  ho- 
nestly ;  keep  thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thv 
lips  from  speaking  guile. 

1.  "Wlien  the  relative  pronoun  follows  the  conjunction 
th^i,  it  is  put  in  the  objective  ca:*e  ;  as,  liit*  father,  tk.a% 
•jjhom  I  never  knew  a  better  man,  is  dead. 

2.  Some  conjunctions  have  their  correspondent  con- 
junctions ;  thus  both  is  followed  by  and,  eit/icr  by  cr, 
neither  by  nor, though  by  yet,  Sec. ;  as,  Both  you  and  I  saw 
it ;  though  hs  was  rich,  yet,  for  our  saLes  he  became  poor. 

INTERJECTION. 
Rule   XIII. — Interjections    are  joined   to  tlie 
objective  case   of  pronouns  of  the  first  person,  and 
the  nominative  of  Dronouns  of  tlie  second  ;  as,  ^^h 
ine  !     0  thou  ! 


In  addition  to  the  examples  of  ellipsis,  or  omission  of 
words,  given  under  some  of  the  preceding  rules,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  as  occurring  frequently  in 
both  poetry  and  prose. 

1 .  When  two  or  more  affirmations  are  made  of  the 
same  subject,  the  noun  or  pronoun  is  placed  only  before 
the  first ;  as,  "  /  love,  fear,  and  respect  the  magistrate,'* 
iiistcad  of  "  /  love,  /  fear,  and  /  respect  tlie  m-jgistrate.'* 
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2.  The  noun  is  frequently  omitted  &fter  an  adjective 
in  the  comparative  form ;  as,  '•  I  Avill  pidl  doA\'n  my  bajns 
and  build  greater,"  that  is,  '•' greater  6ar7is." 

3.  In  poetrj'  nouns  are  often  omitted  in  interrogative 
sentences;  fw,  "Lives  tliere  who  loves  his  pain  1"  that 
is,  "  Liveg  there  a  man,  who  loves  his  pain  V 

4.  AVhen  two  or  more  adjectives  qualify  the  same  noun, 
it  is  placed  only  after  the  last  of  them ;  as,  A  great,  wise, 
and  good  prince. 

5.  When  an  adjective  qualiiies  two  or  more  nouns,  it 
is  placed  only  before  the  first  j*  as.  Good  qualities  and 
actioas. 

6.  The  verb  is  frequently  omitted  after  a  noun  which 
follows  the  comparative  degree  ;  as,  "  Only  on  the  throne 
will  I  be  greater  than  thou,"  that  is,  ''than  thou  shalt 
be," 

7.  In  poetr}',  verbs  which  express  address,  or  answers, 
arc  frequently  omitted ;  as,  '"  To  whom  the  monarch," 
that  is,  "  To  whom  the  monarch  said  or  replied." 

8.  \Vheu  an  adverb  qualiiies  two  or  more  words,  it  is 
placed  only  after  tlie  last ;  as,  '•'  He  spoke  and  acted 
gracefully." 

9.  When  the  same  preposition  points  out  several  ob- 
jects, it  is  placed  only  before  the  first ;  as,  "  He  walked 
ooer  the  hilis  and  the  valleys." 

1 0.  The  preposition  to  is  omitted  after  like,  near,  ad- 
joining, Sec. ;  as,  Like  three  distinct  powers  ;  your  opinion 
is  nearest  the  trutli ;  a  garden  adjoining  the  river. 

1 1 .  When  several  words  or  clauses  succeed  each  other, 
Uie  conjunction  is  sometimes  omitted ;  as,  ''  He  caused 
the  biind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the 
lepers  to  hd  cleansed." 

12.  In  the  expression  of  sudden  emotion,  all  but  the 
most  important  words  are  frequently  omitted ;  thus,  the 
exclamation  '•  Well  doiie  !"  means  '"That  is  well  done."* 

*  Directions  to  Teachers. — The  Rules  of  Syntax  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  understand  how  these  words,  which  he 
was  formerly  taught  to  classify  and  inflect  according  to  th© 
principles  of  Etymology,  are  combined  into  sentences.  In 
parsing,  thev  may  be  applied  as  follows  : — Choose  those  fov 
F 
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EXERCISES. 

What  i«  a  sentence  1  How  many  kind  of  sentences  are 
there  ?  What  is  a  simple  sentence  1  What  is  a  compound 
sentence  1  What  must  ever)'  sentence  contain  1  W^hat  must 
a  sentence  contain  when  the  affirmation  is  limited  to   the 

your  companions  whom  you  see  others  respect.  Choose,  an 
active  verb,  imperative  mood,  second  person  singular  or 
plural,  agreeing  with  its  subject  or  nominative  you  under- 
stood :  ''  A  verb  is  of  the  same  number  and  person  with  its 
subject."  TTiose,  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  in  the  plural 
number,  agreeing  with  the  noun  persons  understood  :  "  Tho 
demonstrative  pronoun  this  and  that  agree  %vith  their  nouns 
in  number.-'  For,  a  preposition,  pointing  out  companions: 
Your,  a  personal  pronoun,  plural  number,  common  gender, 
and  possessive  case,  connected  Avith  companions :  ''  When 
two  nouns,  or  a  noun  and  a  pronoun,  denote  the  possessor, 
and  t]ie  tiling  possessed,  the  name  of  the  former  is  put  in 
the  possessive  ca.se."  Companions,  a  noun,  plural  number, 
common  gender,  and  objective  case,  pointed  out  by  the  pre- 
po:3ition /or;  "Prepositions  are  followed  by  nouns  in  the 
objective  case."  Whom,  a  relative  pronoun,  plural  number, 
common  gender,  third  person,  and  objective  case,  agreeing 
with  its  antecedent  persons :  '•  Relative  pronouns  are  of  the 
same  number,  gender,  and  person  with  their  antecedents  ;" 
and  the  object  of  the  verb  respect.  Yon.  a  personal  pronoun, 
singular  or  plural  mimber,  common  gender,  second  person, 
and  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb.  See,  an  active  verb, 
second  person  singular  or  plural,  present  tense,  indicative 
mood,  agreeing  with  its  subject,  yon  :  ''  A  verb  is  of  the  same 
number  and  person  with  its  subject."  Others,  an  adjective 
with  a  plural  termination,  used  to  signify  other  persms. 
Respect,  an  active  verb,  infinitive  mood,  the  preposition  to 
being  understood  following  the  verb  see :  "  The  infinitive 
mood  follows  another  verb  or  a  participle." 

The  following  mode  of  analyzing  sentences  will  assist  the 
pupil  in  understanding  their  grammatical  structure.  I^arn- 
ing  confers  so  much  superiority  on  those  who  possess  it,  that 
they  might  probably  have  escaped  oil  censure,  had  they  been 
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t'lo  subject  1  "What  must  the  subject  of  a  sentence  always 
b"  ?  What  IS  the  affirmation  in  a  sentence  ahvav3  made  by  '? 
>Vhat  must  the  object  in  a  sentence  always  be  1  Of  what 
use  is  the  article  in  the  structure  of  sentences  1  the  adjective  1 
the  adverb  1  tlie  preposition  1  the  conjunction  ? 

oMr  ^)  ag^ree  among  theinaelves.  A\Tiat  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
alrr'mation  ?  I^arnim;.  WTiat  part  of  speech  xsharningl 
A  nvxin,  singular  number,  neuter  gender,  and  nominative 
c:vse.  Is  the  word  Uarnin^  always  a  noun  ?  No.  It  is  some- 
times the  active  participle  of  a  verb.  What  is  here  affirmed 
o£  learning?  li  confers.  What  part  of  speech  is  co?t/Vrs  ? 
A  verb,  present  tense,  indicative  mood,  third  person  singular. 
How  do  you  kaow  that  it  is  in  the  singular  1  Because  it  Li 
of  the  same  number  and  person  with  its  subject  Icirning. 
What  does  learning  confer  ?  Superiority.  In  what  case  is 
s'lpi'viority  ?  In  the  objective  case,  "  because  active  verbs  and 
their  participles  take  after  them  the  objective  case."  What 
qualifies  superiority  ?  iliwcA,  which  is  therefore  an  adjective. 
Vv'hat  part  of  speech  is  so?  An  adverb,  joined  to  muck: 
''  Adverbs  are  joined  to  verbs,  adjectives,  &.c,"  On  whom 
does  learning  confer  su}>eriority  ?  On  those  who  possess  if. 
What  part  of  speech  is  on  .^  A  preposition.  Of  what  use  is 
071  in  the  sentence  'I  It  points  out  the  objects  on  whom  learn- 
ing confers  superiority.  ^V'hat  word  represents  these  objects  1 
Persons  understood.  What  part  of  speech  is  those  ?  A  de- 
monstrative pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  agreeing  ^vith 
per^on<i :  '•'  The  demonstrative  pronouns  this  and  that  agree 
Avith  their  nouns  in  number."  ^^^lat  part  of  speech  is  rcho  'i  A 
relative  pronoun,  in  the  plural  number,  common  gender,  and 
third  person.  How  do  you  know  that  who  is  of  the  plural 
number,  Sec.  1  Because  it  agrees  with  its  antecedent  persons  : 
"  Relative  pronouns  are  of  tlie  same  number,  gender,  and 
person,  Avith  their  antecedents."  In  what  case  is  icho  ?  In 
tlie  nominative  case,  because  it  b  the  subject  of  the  verb 
possess.  In  what  number  and  person  is  possess  ?  In  the 
third  person  plural,  to  ajree  with  its  subject  icho.  \Vhat 
kind  of  verb  is  possess  ?  An  active  verb.  In  what  case  is  it  ? 
In  the  objective  case,  because  ""  Active  verbs  and  their  parti- 
ciples take  after  them  Mye.  objective  cose."  What  object  is 
rejiresented  by  the  pronoun  it  ?     Liarnirg.      Wl«it  other 
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aULE  1. 

AVhat  ckteiTriiiies  the  number  aiid  person  of  tiie  verb  1 
■\\Tieii  arc  collective  noiins  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  singular, 
aiid  wlien  by  a  verb  in  tiie  plural  1  What  collective  nouns 
are  never  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  plural  {  'When  tvvo  or 
laore  nouns  in  \he  singular  numbor  are  joined  by  the  con- 
junction and,  in  what  number  is  tlie  verb  I     Wiicu  they  are 

a£irmation  is  made  of  those  who  possesa  learning  ]  l^ey 
might  probably  have  escaped  all  censure.  What  joins  ti.e 
two  clauses  of  tlie  sentence  ?  The  conj  miction  that:  "ton- 
junctions  joui  the  clauses  or  members  of  sentences."  Might 
any  other  conjunction  have  been  used  lo  connect  tl.ese  claus*»  i 
No  ;  because  in  examples  like  tlie  present,  so  must  be  foUowtU 
by  its  correspondent  conjunction  that.  Parse  the  other  wortls 
in  the  clause  in  their  order.  They,  a  personal  pronoun, 
subject  to  tlie  verb  might  have  escaped.  Alight,  past  tense  cf 
the  auxiliary  verb  may,  joined  with  the  root  of  the  auxiUary- 
have  and  escaped,  tlie  passive  participle  of  the  active  verb 
cicape,  forming  a  compound  tense  exprcs.sing  an  assertion 
depending  upon  a  condition  unl'ulfilled,  and  thereloic  ini- 
pl^ing,  that  they  did  not  escape.  Had,  the  past  tense,  con- 
diiional  rnood,  of  the  auxiliar}-  have,  used  with  the  pronoun 
they,  fjllowing  it,  instead  of,  if  they  had,  joiutd  to  been,  ihe 
passive  participle  of  the  auxiliary  verb  Le,  expressing  with 
tlie  adjective  able  and  the  verb  to  agree,  the  condition  if  tkey 
had  been  able  to  agree,  on  which  the  assertion  they  might  have 
escaped  depends,  and  implying,  by  the  use  of  the  past  tense, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  agree,  ^ill,  an  adjective  qualify- 
ing censure :  "  Every  adjective  qualities  a  noun,  eip«;ssed 
or  understood."  Censure,  a  noun,  singular  number,  ueuitr 
gender,  «md  objective  case,  following  might  have  ticapeii : 
"'  Active  traasitive  verbs  and  their  participles  taJce  after  tbem 
the  objective  case."  AMiat  word  is  qualilied  by  the  acIjectiTC 
iMe  y  The  pronoun  Ihfy,  or  persons,  tlie  noun  for  which  it 
is  used.  Does  the  infinitive  mood  to  agree  follow  a  verb  in 
the  present  example  1  No  ;  it  follov.  s  the  adjective  iible  : 
'•  The  infinitive  mood  sometimes  follows  a  noun  or  an  adjec- 
tive." In  what  case  is  thenttelves?  In  tlie  objactive  case, 
dler  the  Dreposition  atnong :  "  Prepositions  &re  followed  by 
nuuns  a«d  pronourj  in  the  objective  caae," 
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joined  by  on-  or  nor,  in  what  number  is  the  verb  J  When  they 
are  connected  by  icith  or  as  well  as,  in  what  number  is  the 
verb  ]  When  two  or  more  nominatives  of  different  numbers 
are  joined  by  or  or  nor,  in  what  number  is  the  verb  {  When 
they  are  in  the  same  number  but  of  different  persons,  with 
which  does  the  verb  agree  {  ^\'hen  two  or  more  nominatives 
of  different  persons  are  joined  by  and,  what  persons  are  pre- 
terred  'i  In  what  person  and  number  is  tlae  verb,  when  ti'u^ 
subject  Ls  the  infinitive  of  a  verb,  or  a  part  of  a  sentence  i  In 
what  is  a  noun  said  to  be,  v,hen  it  is  connected  with  no  other 
verb  in  the  sentence  but  the  active  participle  1 

Parse  the  following  sentences : — 
Disappointments  sink  the  heart  of  a  man  ;  but  the  renewal 
of  hope  gives  consolation.  The  school  of  experience  teaches 
many  useful  lessons.  Among  the  great  blessings  and  wonders 
of  creation,  may  be  classed  the  regularity  of  times  and  seasons 
The  Britisli  parhament  is  composed  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons. The  multitude  eagerly  pursue  pleasure  as  their  chief 
good.  Lift  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue.  Foexl, 
clothing,  and  credit,  are  the  rewards  of  industrv'.  When 
sickness,  infirmity,  or  reverse  of  fortune  affects  ^,  the  sin- 
cerity of  friendship  is  proved.  Neither  wealth,  W>r  nrtue, 
nor  any  valuable  acquisition,  is  attainable  by  idle  wishes. 
Patience,  like  faith,  removes  mountains.  To  rejoice  in  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow-creatures  is,  iji  some  degree,  to  partake 
of  their  good  fortune.  We  being  exceedingly  tossed,  they 
lightened  the  ship. 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 
The  state  of  his  affairs  are  very  prosperous.  Their  riches 
makes  them  idle  and  dissipated.  The  mecbauLsm  of  clocks 
and  watches  were  then  totally  unknown.  The  evils  of  life 
is  numerous  enough  without  being  multiplied  by  those  of 
choice.  Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  seest  clothed  in  purple, 
ctre  completely  happy.  The  assembly  Avere  very  splendid. 
Ths  comndttee  was  divided  m  its  sentiments,  and  refe'rred 
thi  busmess  to  the  general  meeting.  The  party  are  broken 
up.  Aa  army  of  thuiy  thousand  were  assembled  in  ten  days. 
Idleness  and  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  many  nces.  Grace 
and  beauty  is  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  work.  In 
?mitv    consisti  th'j   welfare  and   security   of  every   gocietv. 

F3 
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Neither  youth  nor  beauty  are  a  security  against  death.  In 
him  were  happily  blended  true  t^iirtiity  %vith  softness  of  ir.an- 
ncrs.  Not  only  iveallh,  but  honour  also,  have  uniformly 
attended  him.  Neither  the  father  nor  the  children  desenc* 
to  be  credited.  Either  thou  or  he  deserves  to  be  punished. 
Both  he  and  I  have  forgotten  your  books.  You  and  he  must 
miiid  his  duty.  To  do  unto  others  as  we  would  t>iat  they 
should  do  unto  us,  constitutes  the  great  principle  of  virtue. 
To  practice  the  virtues  of  mediuess  and  charity  are  the  sure 
ivay  to  love  them.  Him  being  of  the  party,  I  shall  willingly 
accompany  you. 

The  bleating  shr-ep  with  my  compla'nts  agree. 
Them  parched  with  heat,  and  me  inflamed  ty  thee. 

Write  the  folloiving  exercises,  and  sit]^]);  Vm  uord^  vhich 
are  omitted : — 

When  the  morning  of  life  over  your  head,  every  thing 

around  you  on  a  smiling  appearance.     All  nature 

a  face  of  beauty,  and     animated  with   a    spirit    ( f  joy 
you  up  and  down  in  a  new  world  ;  you      the  unblown 

flower,  ai^  the  unta^ted  spring.  But  ah  !  the  flatttrirg 
scene  mt  last.  The  spell  quickly  broken,  and  Uo 
enchantment  soon  over.      Now   thou  no  v.earineas  to 

clog   tliy   waking   hours,  and   no   care  to  thy  reprise. 

But  know,  cliild  of  the  earth  !  that  tliou  born  if»  trouble, 
and  that  care  •  haunt  ihcc  through  every  subsequeiit  path 
of  life.     Health  no  in   thine  (ye,   the  blood        pure 

in  thy  veins,  and  tliy  spirits  gay  as  tlic  monnng ;  but, 
alas !  the  time         come,    when  disea^*  assail  tliy  life, 

and  when  stretched  on  a  bed  of  pain,  tliQu  will  be  ready 
to  death  rather  than  hfe.     You        now  hapj  y  in  your 

eartlily  companions.  Frlendsliip,  which  in  the  ■world  a 
feeble  sentiment,  with  you  a  strong  passion.  Tut  the 
scene  for  a  few  years,  and  the  man  of  thy  right  hand 

become  unto  thee  as  an  alien.      Now,   I   cannot 
the  evil  day,  but  I         arm  you  against  it. 
your  Creator  :  to  him  the  early  period  cf  your  days, 

sj}d  the  light  of  his  countenance  will  upon  you  through 

life.     Then  let  the  tempest         ,  and  the  fio-ods 
you        safe  and  hafpy  under  the   bhelt/r  of  the  Hock  of 
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RULE  11. 


Before  what  numbOT  is  the  indefinite  article  placed  1  Is 
the  definite  article  ever  placed  before  the  plural  number? 
Is  the  indefinite  article  ever  placed  before  nouns  that  signify 
more  than  one  ?  Is  it  evei  placed  before  nouns  in  tlie  plural 
number  1  When  is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  indefinite  ailiclc 
before  each  noun  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  definite 
article  before  each  of  a  number  of  nouns  or  adjectives,  when 
they  refer  to  the  same  person  or  thing  '{  When  is  it  necessary 
to  repeat  it  before  each  of  them  l  Of  what  other  part  of 
£;x;ech  does  the  article  sometimes  supply  the  place  ? 

Parse  the  following  sentences: — 

There  were  present,!  duke,  a  marquis,  an  earl,and  a  viscoust. 
Your  son  is  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  a  good  arithmetician. 
The  gardener  gave  John  a  dozen  for  a  penny.  My  father  has 
a  great  many  1x)oks  in  his  library.  The  farmer  still  owes  a 
f^iv  pounds  of  his  rent.  We  may  trace  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty Being  in  the  animal,  the  vegetable  and  the  mineral 
world.     Tlie.  ji??t  shall  live  by  faith. 

C'jrred  the  following  errors : — 

The  admiral  waa  severely  wounded ;  he  lost  an  ann  end 
leg.  He  is  not  a  firmer  friend  than  a  bitter  enemy.  The 
kijig  and  beggar,  tlio  prince  and  peasant,  are  liable  to  the 
misfortunes  of  life.  Me  struck  me  on  my  head.  The  crimi- 
nals were  tied  by  their  legs.  Wisest  and  best  men  sometime* 
commit  errors.  Purity  has  its  seat  in  a  heart ;  but  it  extend* 
it:5  influence  so  much  over  the  outward  conduct,  as  to  form  the 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  The  profligate  man 
is  seldom  or  never  found  to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good 
father,  or  the  beneficent  neighbour. 

Write.tha  fuUovfljig  exncisc,  and  supply  the  words  which 
arc  omitted : — 

Purity  of  intention  is  to  acts  of     men  what        soul 

is  to       body,  or      form  to  its  matter,  or       root  to 
tree,  or      sun  to      world,  or      fountain    to     river  or 
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base  to  pillar;  for,  without  these,  body  is  dead 
trunk,  matter  l«  sluggisli,  tree  is  block,  world  is 
darkness,  river  is  quickly  dry,  pillar  rushes  into  flat- 
ness and  ruin,  and  action  is  sinful  or  unprofitable  and 
vain,  poor  farmer,  who  gave  cup  of  cold  water  to 
ancient  monarch,  was  rewarded  with  golden  goblet ;  and 
he  that  gives  same  to  disciple,  in  name  of  djaci- 
ple,  shall  receive       a  crown  of-glory. 

RULE  III. 

When  two  or  more  nouns,  or  personal  pronouns  are  applied 
to  ihe  same  person  or  thing,  in  what  do  they  agree  l  Can  a 
nmin  and  a  personal  pronoun,  appUed  to  the  same  person,  be 
nominatives  to  the  same  verb  1  To  ivhat  is  a  noun  some- 
times put  in  apposition  1  AVhat  determines  the  caae  of  the 
noun  or  pronoun  which  answers  a  question  1 

Parse  the  following  sentences : — 
Money,  the  root  of  ill  oil,  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  men. 
I  have  just  returned  from  the  country,  the  scene  of  my  youth- 
ful ajnusements.     Man   that  is  born  of  woman,   is  of  few 
days,  and  full  of  trouble.     You  are  too  humane  and  conside- 
rate things  fe^v  people  can  be  charged  witla.     To  whom  were 
the  letters  addressed  I     To  my  father  and  me. 
This  is  the  place,  the  centre  of  the  grove. 
Here  stands  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Caircct  the  following  errors : — 
The  cares  of  thLs  world  they  often  choke  tl)e  seeds  o<"  virtue. 
He  bringeth  doivn  them  that  dwell  on   lugh ;  the  lofty    city 
he  layeth   it  low.     My  banks  they  are  furmshed  ^yi\h  bees. 
"Whatever  is  mosr  attractive,  it  is  siu-e  to  please  beau     "Whose 
orations  are  these /?     Cicero.    \Vho  were  present  ?     John  and 
me.     Simple  and  innocent  pleasures,  they  alone  are  durable. 
Nest  these  is  placed 
The  •\-ile  blasphemer  ;  him  whose  impious  wit 
Profajied  the  sacreJ  mysteries  of  faith. 

W)ite  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  words  which 
are  omitted : — 

Labour  was  the         of  necessity,  the  of  hope   and 

tke  of  art.     He  had  the  of  hia  mother,  the 
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of  his   nurse,  and  the  of  his  governess.     His 

was  wrinkled  with  the  ,  and  swarthy  with  the  .     In 

one  he  had  the  of  husbandry  v  ith  which 

lie  turned  up  the  ;  in   the  other  he  had  the  tools  of 

,  and  raised  walls  and  at  his  pleasure. 

"  Awake !"   cried  he,  with   a  rough  ,  '•'  and  I   will 

teach  you  to  remedy  the  sterility  of  the  ,   and  the 

severity  of  the  ;  I  will  compel  summer  to  find  pro- 

visiono  for  ;  I   will  force   the  waters   to  give  you 

their  ,  the  aii*  its  ,  and  the  forest  its  ;  I  wWi 

teach  you  to  pierce  the  of  the  earth,  and  bring  out, 

from  the  of  the  mountains,  metals  which  siiail  give 

strength  to  your  ,  and  to  your  bodies,  by  which 

you  may  be  covered  from  the  of  the  fiercest  ^ 

and  with  ^vhich  you  naay  fell  the  and  divide  ^ 

and  subject  all  to  your        and  pleasure. 

RULE  IV. 

AVhen  the  name  of  the  pos.'^essor  and  thing  possessed  come 
together,  Avhich  of  them  is  put  in  the  possessive  case  ?  Which 
of  them  is  sometimes  omitted  ?  \\'hen  the  possessor  is  de- 
scribed by  tivo  or  more  nouns,  after  wliich  of  them  is  the  siga 
of  the  possessive  generally  put  1  When  is  the  sign  of  the  pos- 
sessive put  after  each  noun  I  What  form  of  expression  may 
someiiiiies  be  used  instead  of  the  possessive  case  { 
Parsp.  the  following  sentences: — 

The  temperate  man's  pleasures  are  durable,  because  they 
are  regular ;  and  his  life  is  serene,  because  it  is  innocent.  I 
am  going  to  the  booksellers,  to  purchase  Pope's  Homer  and 
Drydeu's  ^'^irgil.  Philippa  was  the  name  of  Edward  the 
Third's  Queen.  He  had  the  surgeon's,  the  physician's,  and 
tlie  apothecary's  advice.  'I'he  precepts  of  wisdom  form  the 
good  man's  interest  and  happiness. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joy  of  sense. 
Lies  in  tliree  words,  health,  peace,  aiid  competence. 

Correct  the  follo^Ang  errors : — 

My  ancestors  virtue  'is  not  mine.     Asa  liis  heart  was  perfect 

w  th  the  Lord.     A  man's   manner's  frequently  influence   his 

fortuTi3.     A  wise  man's  anger  is  short.     The  king's  crown  of 

England.     He  incurred  not  only  his  father,  but  uLjo  his  mo- 
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mothei's  dLspleaf-nrc.  They  ver}'  jtwlly  condemned  the  prixli- 
gal's,  as  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant  cordui-t. 
The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown's,  the  mercer's  and  haber- 
diislier's.  The  world's  government  is  not  left  to  chance.  The 
<>xient  of  the  prerogative  of  tJie  Idng/of  En2:'and  is  sufficiently 
asc^rtaiiuxl.  The  house  belon;5s  to  Lord  Hill's  steward's  ne- 
phew. This  picture  of  Ihe  king's  does  not  much  resemble 
liini.     lliese  pictures  of  Uie  king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy. 

Write  thefollomng  exercise,  and  rupjily  the  w(/rflc  uh  ci 
arc  omitted : — 

A  few  ago,  as  I   was  walking  along  one  of  the 

of  this  cit}',  on  a  rainy  morning,  I  waa  very  much  struck  with 
the  melancholy  ofabhnd  ,  who  was  endeavouring 

to  excite  by  singing   ballads.     Misery  could  not  have 

found,  among  the  numbers  of  distressed  ,  a  mort^ 

suited  to  nature.  Wliilst  I  was  contemplating  the  Avnretch- 
edneas  of  the  ,  and  comparing  it  with  the  which 

compelled  him  to  chaunt,  a  sailor,  who  came  wlustling 
along  the  street,  witli  a   stick  under  arm,  stopped,  and 

purchased  a  from  him.    ''  Heaven  preserve  you."  cried 

the  blind  ,  '•' for  I  have  not  tastfrd  tills  blessetl  day." 

Hearing  this,  the  sailor  looked  round  him  for  a  ,  sprung 

up  four  steps  into  a  shop,  near  which  he  stood,  and  re- 

turning immediately,  thrust  a  small  loaf  quickly  into  \hc  poor 
hand,  and  went  otT  wliistling  as  he  came. 

RULE  V. 

What  is  either  expressed  or  miderstood  along  with  eTcry 
adjective  {  Do  adjectives  qualify  nouns  only  1  What  d-iU^r- 
rnino6  whether  numeral  adjectives  are  to  be  joined  to  tl'^ 
singular  or  to  \hc  plural  number  ?  What  aiijci-tives  qualTy  a 
plural  noun  1 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Atx^mperato  spirit  and  moderate  expoctations  vre.  excellent 
sefeguards  of  the  mind,  hi  this  uncertain  and  changing  state. 
AVisdom  and  virtue  make  the  poi  ir  rich,  and  the  ricli  i^ionour- 
able.  To  be  good  is  to  be  liappy.  The  British  army  cinsistpd 
of  thirty  tlioussuid  men ;  tlic  enemy  had  twenty  thousand  foc»l. 
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and  fifteen  thotisand  horse.  Every  person,  whatever  be  his 
station,  is  bound  by  the  duties  of  morality  and  religion. 
Count  all  tlie  boys  in  the  room,  and  let  every  ten  form  a 
division.  Each  of  them  hdis  told  me  tlie  same  story  ;  but  I 
fear  tliat  neither  of  them  is  to  be  depended  on.  John  is  older 
tiian  James,  but  James  Ls  tlie  better  scholar. 

Correct  the  foUovnng  errors  : — 
How  many  a  sorrow  should  we  avoid,  if  we  were  not  indus- 
trious to  make  tliem.  The  chasm  made  by  the  earthquake 
was  twenty  feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  in  depth.  I 
saw  one  or  more  person^  enter  tlie  garden.  Let  each  of  them 
in  tJieii-  t.u-n,  receive  the  beneats  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
In  one  of  my  hands  are  empty.  Neither  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope escaped  tlie  mischiefs  of  the  French  revolution.  My  ad- 
vice to  each  of  you  is,  that  you  shouid  make  it  your  endea- 
vour to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement.  He  gained  nothing 
firthcr  by  his  speech  but  to  be  commended  for  hLs  eloquence. 
He  is  the  stronger  than  the  two,  but  not  tiie  wiser. 

Write  the  following  exercises  arid  supply  the  word-'^  which 
are  omitted : — 

Whence   arises  the  misery  of  this  world  ?     It  is   not 

Giving  to  our  atmosphere,  or  seasons,  and 

distribution  of  the  goods  of  fortune.     Amidst  all  dis- 
advantages of  this  kind,  a        ,  a  and  an 
mind,  possessed  of        virtue,   could  enjoy  itself  in  peace  and 
smile  at  tlie                          assaults  of  fortune  and  the  elements. 
It  is  within  oiu-selves  that  misery  has   fixed  its  seat.     Our 

hearts,  our  passions,  our  prejudices, 

and  desires,  are  the  instruments  of  the  trouble  which 

we  endure, 

RULE  VI. 

"V^Hiat  determine  the  number,  gender,  and  person  of  pro- 
nouns 1  "VATien  two  or  more  pronouns,  are  used  in  place  of  the 
same  noun,  in  what  must  they  agree  I  Is  the  pronoun  it  ap- 
plied only  to  tlie  name  of  things  in  the  third  person  singular  "? 
What  determine  the  number,  gender,  and  person  of  relative 
pronouns  1     ^'VTien   the  relative  refers  to   two  antecedents  of 
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different  persons/ what  determines  with  which  of  tliem  it  must 
a^ee  1  What  relative  pronoun  is  always  used  after  collective 
nouns  'i  Is  the  antecedent  to  luhich  always  a  noun  i  What 
case  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  frequently  omitted  '{  In  what 
do  the  demonstrative  pronouns  agree  with  their  nouns  i 
Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Our  best  friends  are  those  who  tell  us  of  our  faults,  and 
teach  us  how  to  correct  them.  Our  Saviour  instructed  and 
fjd  the  crowds  which  surrounded  him.  I  acknonledge  that 
I  am  the  teacher,  who  adopts  that  sentiment,  and  maintains 
the  propriety  of  such  measures.  Choose  what  is  most  fit ; 
custom  will  make  it  most  agreeable.  Csesar  destroyed  tlie 
liberty  of  his  country,  which  ivas  the  cause  of  his  death.  I 
think  it  Avas  Socrates,  who,  passing  through  the  market,  cried 
out,  "■'  How  much  is  here  I  do  not  want."  The  days  tliat  are 
past,  are  gone  for  ever  5  those  that  are  to  come,  may  not  come 
to  us  ;  the  present  time  is  only  ours  ;  let  us,  therefore,  im- 
prove it  as  much  as  possible. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 

Tiiou  who  has  heard  the  matter,  can  give  an  account  of  it 
Virtue  forces  her  way  through  obscurity ;  and  sooner  or  later 
it  is  sure  to  be  rewarded.  They  were  they  Avho  were  the  real 
offenders.  They  which  seek  wisdom  Avill  certainly  find  him. 
I  am  the  man  ivho  approves  of  wholesome  discipline,  and  who 
recommend  it  to  others ;  but  I  am  not  a  person  who  promote 
useless  severity,  and  objects,  to  mild  and  generous  treatment. 
The  court,  who  gives  currency  to  manners,  ouglit  to  be  exem- 
plary. He  talks  much  of  himself,  who  is  the  property  of  old 
age.  Joseph  was  industrious,  frugal,  and  discreet,  and  by 
this  means  obtained  property  and  reputation.  I  have  been 
here  this  two  hours.  Those  sort  of  things  is  easily  understood. 
Those  were  the  kind  of  actions  in  wliich  he  excelled. 
Thou,  who  hast  known  my  services,  can  tell 
How  much  this  Osman  owes. 

Wri^e  the  following  exercise,  and  supjily  the  v-ords  rchich 
arc  omitted  : — 

Go  to  the  desert  son  :  obser%e  tlie  young  stwk 

the  wilderness ;  let        speak  to         heart.    "     bears   on 
wings         aged  sire  ;         lodges        in   safety,  and  supplies 
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with  Cjjd.     Be  grateful  to         father,  for  he  gave 
life  ;  and  to  mothei*,  for         sustained  .     Hear  il\c 

words  of         mouth,  for  are  spoken  for  good  ;  give 

car  to  adm::uition,  for  proceeds  from  love.  father 
has  watched  for  welfare,  hajs  toikrd  for  ease  ;  do 
hoiiour,  therefore,  to  age,  and  let  not  grey  hairs  be 

treated  wiih  irreverence.     Forget  net  helpless  infanc^^, 

por  the  frowardness  of  youth ;  and  bear  with  the  inlir- 
niiLies  of  aged  parents :  assist  and  support  in  the 

decline  of  Kfe.     So  shajl  hoary  heads  go  down  to  tlic 

grave   in  peace;    and  children,   in  reverence  cf 

txaraple,  shall  repay         piety  with  filial  love. 

RULES  yiL,  yiii.,  IX. 

What  case  do  active  transitive  verbs  and  then*  participles 
tnke,.iftcr  them  1  'What  verb  takes  the  samecase  after  it 
a.s  before  it  1  What  does  the  infinitive  mood  generally  follow  ? 
Wiiat  other  parts  of  speech  does  the  infinitive  mood  sontctimes 
f  >lljw  1  Is  the  infinitive  mood  always  governed  by  sonie  other 
\v.:r(\  iii  the  sentence  1  What  preposition  generally  precedes 
tie  infinitive  mood  1  After  what  verb  is  to  omitteU  before 
tiic  iiifinitivs  luood  l 

Parse  the  following  sentences  : — 

Him  and  them  ^ve  knew,  but  who  art  thou  1  They  who 
rid:cule  tlie  wise  asid  good,  are  dangerous  companions ;  they 
bring  virtue  itself  into  contempt.  Cyrus,  when  young,  being 
asked  what  was  the  first  thing  which  he  learned,  aJ^.swered, 
'•  Tj  sprak  the  truth."  To  maintain  a  steady  and  unbrokeu 
spirit  of  mind,  amidst  all  the  shocks  of  the  world,  marks  a 
great  and  noble  spirit.  They  who  have  nothing  to  give,  can 
cucn  alfjrd  relief  to  others,  by  imparting  what  they  feel. 
Pride  (to  usetheemphatical  words  of  a  sacred  writer)  was 
not  made  for  man.  To  see  young  persons  who  are  courted 
by  he.ilth  and  pleasure,  resist  all  the  allurements  of  vice,  and 
steadily  pursue  virtue  and  knowledge,  is  cheering  and  de- 
lightful to  every  good  mind. 

Cancel  the  following  errors  : — 

They  who  opulence  has  mad'e  proud,  and  who  luxury  has 
corrupted  cannot  relish  the  simple  pleasure  cf  nature.  Who 
have   I  reason  to  bve  so  much  as  this  friend  of  my   youth  ? 
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Your  father  told  him  and  I.  Let  thou  and  I  Imitate  his  ex- 
ample. Be  not  afraid,  it  is  me.  I  know  not  whether  it  were 
them  who  conducted  the  business  ;  but  I  am  certain  is  was 
not  him.  He  so  much  resembles  my  brother,  that,  at  first 
sight,  I  took  it  to  be  he.  AVe  ought  act  justly  on  all  occasions. 
It  is  better  to  Uve  on  a  little,  than  outlive  a  great  deal.  I  dare 
not  to  proceed  so  hastily,  lest  I  should  to  give  offence.  It  is  a 
great  support  to  virtue,  when  we  see  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
it  patience  and  tranquihty  under  injuries  and  affliction,  and 
to  cordially  forgive  its  oppressors. 

Write  the  following  exercises,  and  s^ipply  the  u-ords  u-hich 
are  omitted : — 

The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  which  can         up  r.  pin,  or 
an  oak,     as  nothing  to  the  steam  engine.     It  can 
a  seal,  and  masses  of  obdurate  metal  before  it, 

out,  without  breaking,  a   thread  as  fine  as  a  gossamer,   and 

up  a  ship  of  war,  Uke  a  bauble,  in  the  air.    It  can 
muslin,   and  anchors —         steel    into    ribands,     and 

loaded  vessels  against  the  furj' f'f  the  winds  and  waves. 
It  would        difficult  the  value  of  the  benefits,  wluch 

these  inventions         conferred  upon  the  country.     1  here 
no  brand  1  of  industry'  that  has  not  indebted  to  them  ; 

and,   in  all  the  most  material,  they         not  only  most 

magnificently  the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  a  thou- 

sandfold ,the  amount  of  its  productions.  Our  improved  steam- 
engine  has  indefinitely  the  mass  of  human  comforts 
and  enjO}'ments,  ana  cheap  and  accessible,  all  over  the 
world,  the  materials  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  It  has 
the  feeble  hand  of  man,  in  short,  ^nlh  a  poiver  to  which  no 
limits  ran  ,  the  dominion  of  mind  over  the 
most  refractory  qualities  of  matter,  and  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic  power  which 
to  aid  and            the  labours  of  future  generations. 

The  love  of  praise  should  under  proper  subordi- 

nation to  the  principle  of  duty.  In  itself,  it  a  useful  motive 
of  action  ;  but  when  -allowed  its  influence  too  far,  it 

the  whole  character,  and  guilt,  disgrace, 

and  misery.  entirely  destitute  of  it     a  defect, 

governed  by  it  depravity.  The  proper  adjustment  of  the 
several   principles  of  action  in    humaji   nature,         a  mas- 
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ter  which  our  highest  attention.     For  when  any  one 

.of  them  citlier  too  weak,  or  too   strong^,  it  both 

our  virtues  aud  our  happiness. 

RULE  X. 

To  what  other  parts  of  speech  are  adverbs  joined  1  ^ATiat 
adverbs  do  not  require  the  preposition  from  before  them  ? 
What  do  two  negatives  make  1 

Parse  the  following  sentences : — 
Mixed  as  the  present  state  is,  reason  and  religion  pro- 
nounce, that  generally,  if  not  always,  there  is  more  happi- 
ness than  miacrv",  more  pleasure  than  pain  in  the  conditio:! 
of  man.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  There  cannot  be  an}thing 
more  insignificant  than  vanity.  Consult  your  whole  nature.: 
consider  yourselves  not  only  as  sensitive,  but  as  rational, 
beings ;  not  oidy  as  social,  but  immqrtal. 

Correct  the  following  errors : — 
He  was  extreme  prodigal,  and  his  property  is  now  near 
.exhausted.  The  conspiracy  was  the  easier  discovered,  from  its 
ibeing  known  to  so  many.  From  these  favourable  beginnings, 
we  may  hope  for  a  soon  and  prosperous  issue.  From  whence 
-.arose  the  misunderstanding  1  From  thence  proceed  all  these 
.mbfortunes.  Neither  riches,  nor  honours,  nor  no  such 
oerishing  objects,  can  satisfy  the  desires  of  an  immortal 
.  spiriL  These  people  do  not  judge  wisely,  nor  take  no  proper 
.measures  to  affect  their  purposeo. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  the  wcfrds  whick 
.are  omitted  : — 

Youth  is.  introductory  to  manhood,  to  which  it  is 
peaking,  a  state  of  preparation.     During  this  season,  we  mubt 

qualify  ourselves  for  the  parts  we  are  to  act 
In   manhood  we  bear  the  fruit,  which  has   been  planted  in 
youth.  ,  if  we  have         sauntered  our  youth 

'^\•e   must  expect  to   be  ignorant  men.      If  indolence   and 
Jnattention  have  taken   an  early  possession  of  us,  they  wiil 

increase    we  advance  in  life,  andmake  us 

a  burden  to  oiu-selves,   but  u-*eless  to   society.     If        ,  we 

euifor  ourselves  io  be  misled  by  vicious  inclinations,  they  will 

gain  new  strength,  and  end  in  dissolute  lives.     But  if 

G    2 
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we  cultivate  our  minds  in  youth,   attain  habits 

attention  and  industry,  of  >-irtue  and  i=(^briety,  ^\c  shall  find 
nurselves  prepared  to  act  our  future  parts  in  life ;  and 
■what  above  ail  things  ought  to  be  our  care,  by  gaining  this 
command  over   ourselves,  we  shall  be  able,         we   gQ 

in  the  world,  to  resist  every  new  temptation 
it  appears. 

RULE  XI. 
What  case  do  prepositions  take  after  them  ?  Are  prepo- 
sitions followed  by  nouns  only  1  Are  prepositions  always 
expressed  {  Before  what  sorts  of  nouns  are  they  omitted  1 
^Vhat  does  the  idom  of  the  language  require  in  the  use  (;f 
prepositions  1 

Parse  the  following  sentences : — 
Temperance,  hy  fortifying  the  mind  and  bfxly,  leads  to 
happiness.  If  we  view  ourselves,  with  all  our  imperlbctions 
and  faihngs,  in  a  just  light,  we  shall  rather  be  surprised  ;;t 
our  enjoying  so  many  good  things,  than  discontented,  bccali^' 
there  are  any  which  we  want.  Be  not  overcome  by  ti 
injtiries  you  meet  with,  so  as  to  pursue  revcn.^e  ;  by  tbe 
disasters  of  life,  so  as  to  sink  into  despair ;  by  the  evil 
examples  of  the  world,  so  as  to  follow  thciu  into  sin.  Over- 
come injuries  by  forgiveness ;  disasters,  by  fortitude ;  evil 
examples,  by  firmness  of  principle. 

Correct  the  following  errors  : — 
To  who  shall  I  give  it  l  Give  it  to  he.  This  is  to  bt 
divided  between  you  and  I.  To  who  mncli  is  given,  of  Uiey 
much  shall  be  required.  Tell  to  me  your  name.  He 
advanced  with  sword  in  hand.  Slie  departed  from  this  life. 
I  have  a  great  prejudice  for  that  kind  of  writing.  Have  yo-.i 
made  a  great  alteratirtn  of  the  house  ?  There  is  no  pers«(;n 
to  whom  you  may  more  safely  confide.  He  has  a  gre.it 
resemblance  of  his  father.  There  wos  no  water,  and  they 
died  for  thirst.  Many  have  profited  from  gf>nd  advice.  That 
boy  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  idler.  This  remark  is 
founded  in  truth.  ^Vhat  went  ye  out  for  t(i  see  1  He  was 
accused  with  acting  unfairly.  She  has  an  abhorrence  Xd 
all  deceitful  conduct.  They  have  just  landed  in  Hull,  and 
are  gcjing  for  Liverpool.  They  intend  to  reside  some  tin.c  at 
Ireland. 
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Write  the  fuUowin^  exercise,  and  supply  thi  words  which 

are  omitted : — 

The  nightingale  Ls  the  most  famous       all  the  songsters 
the  grove,  and  has  so  long  been  celebrated        the  charms 
its  music,   that  the   idea       h-'xmony   seems   associated 
its    name.     It  begins   its   song         the   evening,    and 
often  continues   it  the  whole  night.     Its   attaclimtnt 

some  particular  places  is  remarkable.  several  Avu.'lii 

together,  it  vnl\,  if  undisturbed,  perch  the  same  tree,  a:ia 
every  evening  pour  its  I'ascinating  melody.  It:>  hcu-d 
and  back  are  a  pale  and  tawny  colour,  dashed 
olive ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  upper  part  its  beiiy  are 
of  a  light  glossy  a/>h  colour,  ana  the  lower  part  is  almosu 
white;  the  outride  webs  the  quills  are  a  rcddLsii 
brown  ;  the  tail  is  a  deep  tawny  red  ;  and  tiie  eyes  ai'i: 
remarkably  large  and  animated.  It  visits  the  south 
England  the  beginning  April,  and  leaves  it  t?;e 
begmmng  August.  It  is  totally  unknown  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Nortli  Wales. 

RULE  XII. 

AVhat  do  conjunctions  johi  ?  In  what  case  is  the  relative 
pronouJi  put,  when  it  follows  the  conjunction  tluU  i  What 
does  the  idiom  of  the  language  require  in  the  u^e  of  many 
of  the  conjunctions  I 

Parse  the  following  sentences .' — 

He  and  I  commenced  our  studies  at  the  same  time.  If  v.c 
contend  about  trifles,  and  violently  maintain  our  opinion, 
Ave  shall  gain  but  few  friends.  When  blessed  witli  healUi 
and  prosperity,  cultivate  an  humble  and  a  compassionat-i 
disposition.  Never  sport  ^vith  pain  in  any  of  your  ainiu>e- 
ments,  nor  treat  even  the  meanest  insect  with  wanton  cruelty. 
If  we  knew  how  much  the  pleasures  of  thLs  life  deceive  and 
betray  tiieir  unhappy  votaries,  and  reflected  on  the  disap- 
pointments in  pursuit,  the  dissatisfaction  in  enjovment,  (,>r 
the  uncertainty  of  possession,  wliich  everywhere  attended  iheni, 
we  should  cease  to  be  enamoured  of  these  brittle  and  trunsiciiu 
joys,  and  should  wisely  fix  our  hearts  on  those  virtuous  attain- 
ments wliich  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 
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Carred  ths  following  errors  : — 
You  and  us  enjoy  many  privileges.  Professing  regard,  and 
to  act  ditfjrently,  discover  a  base  mind.  My  brother  and 
hirn  arc  tolerable  grammarians.  On  that  occasion,  he  could 
not  have  done  more,  nor  offer  to  do  less.  Alfred,  than  who 
a  better  king  never  reigned,  experienced  the  greatest  changes 
<;f  fortune.  Be  ready  to  succour  auch  persons  who  ne^jd  tny 
tiisiitance.  He  is  not  as  diligent  as  his  brother.  1l  is  ^a 
ciear  as  I  need  not  explain.it.  Hi  respects  none,  neither 
Irgh  nor  low.     His  raiment  was  so  white  as  snow. 

Write  the  following  exercise,  and  supply  tlie  xcords  which 
ere  omitted : — 

There  is  nothing  about  which  you  reed  to  be  more  cautious, 
the  company  you   keep.  you   associat<5   vmUi  idie, 

profligate,   young  men,  your  character  will  suffer  by  it, 
you  will  be  in  great  danger  of  insensibly   adopting  their 
maxims  and   practices.     It  often  happens  along 

with  great  worthlessness,  they  posoess  very  alluring  manners ; 
you  cannot  be  t(oo  much  upon  your  guard.  Be  not 
seduced  by  the  appearance  of  good  humour,  by  the  wit, 
enterta^iing,  by  the  envf,  cajclcis  Uves  by 
the  licentious  heartless  mirth  of  the  dissipated.  Do  not 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  laughed  out  of  yoiu*  virtue,  do 
not  sacrifice  tloe  future  comfort  of  your  lives,  in  o/der  to 
obtain  the  good  will  of  unthinking,  vicious  young  men.  Be 
not  afraid  of  their  reproache©,  overcome  by  their  raillery. 
Pity  their  delusion,  resist  all  their   allurements  with 

steadiness.  In  the  company  of  good  amiable  young  peo- 
ple, you  will  find  more  true  enjojinent,  you  could 
possibly  find  in  the  company  of  the  licentious,  whose  mirth, 
loud  and  boisterous,  is  often,  ajas !  embittered  by 
remorse,       and  ajways  ends-'in  wretchedness. 


Part  IV.-PROSODY. 

Prosody  treats  of  the  proper  manner  o^  speak- 
ing and  redding,  and  of  tlie  different  kinds  of 
verse. 

SPEAKING  AND  READING. 

The  art  of  speaking  and  reading  with  distinctness 
and  taste  depends  upon  the  proper  use  of  Pautes, 
^iccent.  Emphasis,  and  I rttj nation. 

Pauses  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  :  those 
which  are  represented  by  points  or  marks,  and 
those  which  are  not  represented  Ijy  points  or  marks. 

The  Points  which  represent  pauses  are  the 
Comma  (,),  the  Semicolon  (;),  the  Colon  (:),  the 
Period  (.),  the  point  of  Jnierrogation  (?),  the 
point  of  Exclamation  (!),  the  Dash  ( — ),  and  the 
Parenthesis  (). 

The  comma  denotes  the  most  transient  pause  repre- 
sented by  points,  and  is  used  to  separate  simple  clauses 
ol" sentences  and  single  words  in  an  enumeralion.  The 
semicolon  denotes  a  more  marked  pause  than  the  comma, 
and  is  used  to  separate  compound  clauses  crmenibers  cl 
sentences.  The  column  denotes  a  pause  apprcacliing  still 
more  nearly  to  a  final  pause,  and  is  used  to  separate 
memb.-^rs  of  sentences  still  •  less  closely  connected  in 
sense  than  the  semicolon.  The  period  denotes  the  final 
pause  of  a  sentence,  and  indicates  that  the  sense  is 
completed. 

The  pauses  which  are  not  represented  by  points 
are  sometimes  called  rhetorical  pauses. 

The  posiJicn  and  iluration  of  rhetorical  pauses  depends 
in  a  great  measure  en  tlie  nature  of  the  coujposition. 
(ienerally,  as  ilie  use  of  rhetorical  pauses  is  to  prevent 
confttsion  Ironi  a  reader  cr  a  speaker  sepai  ating  words 
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which  ought  to  be  united,  or  joiruiig  words  which  ought 
to  be  separated,  there  should  be  a  pause  before  and  al'ler 
every  phrase  in  a  sentence  ;  that  is  to  say,  before  and 
after  every  group  cf  words  which  conveys  an  idea. 

.Accent  is  tlie  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon  a 
syllable  or  word  to  distinguish  it  from  other  syllables 
or  words. 

Accent  upon  syllables  gives  distinctness  to  pronuncia- 
tion ;  accent  upoH  words  gives  clearness  to  the  meaning 
of  Lhe  sentence. 

Emph'vns  is  the  stress  of  the  voice  laid  upon  a 
w.;rJ  to  denote  opposition  or  contrast. 

Emphasis,  like  accent  upon  words,  gives  perspicuity 
and  lorce  to  the  meaning  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

Inionation  is  the  change  or  modulation  of  the 
voice,  when  speaking  or  reading. 

The  tone  of  tlie  voice  is  chang'ed  chiefly  at  tlie  accent 
iuid  emphasis.  The  raisuig  of  the  voice  at  the  accent 
or  emphasis  is  called  the  rising  inflection  ;  the  suiking 
of  the  voice  is  called  ihc  falling  inflection. 

The  art  cf  mdiing  a  proper  use  ci  Pauses,  Accent, 
Enphasi?,  and  Intonation,  in  speaking,  reading,  oi- recit- 
ing, is  called  elocution.  The  best  general  rule  that  can 
be  given  for  acquiring  a  correct  and  graceful  elocution, 
is  ti)  speak,  read,  and  recite,  so  a^  to  be  readily  and 
dearly  understood. 


VERSE. 

Verse  is  of  two  kinds,  rhj^Tue  and  blank  verse. 
In  rhyme  the  final  syllables  of  the  lines  corres- 
pond in  sound. 

When  the  final  syllables  of  two  successive  lines  cor- 
respond in  sound,  the  verse  is  called  a  couplet  ;  as, 
Be  humble  ;  learn  thyself  to  scan  : 
Kiiow,  pride  was  never  made  for  man. 
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When  the  final   syllables  of  three  successive  lines 

rhyme,  the  verse  is  called  a  ii-ijAet  ;  as. 

Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  by  bleedinoj  sire  to  sen. 
Though  baffled  oil,  is  ever  won. 

When  a  verse  contains  several  lines,  not  arrarsgcd  in 
successive  couplets  cr  triplets,  it  is  called  a  stanza  ;  as. 

Ye  proud,  ye  sellish,  ye  severe, 

Hon'  vain  your  mask  of  state  I 
The  good  alone  have  joy  sincere, 

The  good  alone  are  great  : 
Great  when  amid  the  vale  of  peace, 
They  bid  the  plaint  of  sorrow  cease. 

And  hear  the  voice  of  artless  praise  j 
As  when  along  the  trophied  plain 
Sublime  they  lead  the  victor  train. 

While  shouting  nations  gaze. 

In  blank  verse,  the  final  syllables  of  tlie  lines  do 
not  correspond  in  sound  j  as, 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  cf  time, 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled  ; 
And,  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment,  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Every  line  of  verse  contains  a  certain  number  of 
accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 

The  number  of  accented  syllables  in  a  line  deter- 
oines  the  number  of  poetic  feet. 

The  principal  poetic  feet  are  the  Trochee,  the 
Iambus,  and  the  Jina.p(Est. 

A  Troche.c  consists  of  an  accented  and  an  unaccented 
syllable ;  as,  lovely. 

An  Iambus  consists  of  an  unaccented  and  accented 
syllable  :  as,  hecunie. 

An  Anapccst  consiiis  of  two  unaccented  syllables  and 
an  accented  syllable  ;  as,   overtake. 

G3 
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Verss  is  named,  according  to  the  feet  that  pre 
vail  in  it,  Trochaic^  Iambic,  or  ^nnpCBsiic. 

Trochaic  verse  consists  of  an  accented  and  an 
unaccented  syllable  in  alternate  succession :  it  may- 
contain  any  number  of  feet  from  one  to  six, 

I .     One  foot. 

Turning. 
Burning. 

2.     One  foot,  and  an  accented  syllable. 
Purple  scenes, 
Winding  greens. 

3.  Two  feet. 
Fancy  viewing, 
Toys  pursuing. 

4.     Two  feet  J  and  an  accented  syllable. 
Here  the  daisies  spring, 
ThGre  the  linnets  sing, 

6.     Three  feet. 
Now  they  stood  confounded, 
While  the  battle  sounded. 

6.     Three  feet,  and  a  long  syllable. 
Lovely,  lasting  peace  cf  mind, 
Sweet  delight  of  human  kind. 

7.  Four  feet. 

Softly  blow  the  ev'ning  breezes. 

8.  Five  feet. 

Virtue's  bright'ning  ray  shall  beam  for  ever. 

9.  Six  fed. 

On  a  mountain,  s^r^tch'd  beneath  a  h6;u-y  willow. 
Inrrtiic  verse  consists  of  an  ufiaccciited  and  an 
accented  syllable  in  jdternate   succession:  it  may 
contain  anv  numhcr  of  feet  from  one  to  six 
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1.     TxjDofiifi. 
With  ravish'd  ears, 
The  monaxch  hears. 
2.   Twofeei,  and  an  unaccented  syllable. 
la  woods  a  ranger. 
To  joy  a  stranger. 
3.     Three  feet. 
Aloft  in  awful  state, 
The  God-Uke  hero  sdt. 

4.     Three  feet,  and  an  unaccented  syllable. 
Alive  to  every  feeling, 
The  wounda  of  sorrow  healing. 

This  measure  is  generally  called  Anacreontic,  being  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  Odes  of  the  Greek  poet,  Ana- 
creon. 

5.  Four  feet. 

Our  broken  friendships  w6  deplore 
And  loves  of  youth  that  are  no  more. 

6.  Five  feet. 
Gonfus'd  snd  struck  -with  silence  at  the  d^ed, 
Ha  flies,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fly'  with  speed. 

Delightful  task !   to  rear  the  the  tender  thought, 
To  t^ach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

This  is  the  heioic  measure  of  English  poetry. 
7.     Six  feet. 
For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smoothes  his  wavy  breast. 
This  is  called  the  Alexandrine   meaure :  it  is  seldom 
used  except  to  complete  the  stanzas  of  an  ode,  or  occasion- 
ally to  vary  heroic  verse. 

8.     Seven  feet. 
Let  saints  below,  with  sw^et  accord  unite  with  thdse  above, 
In  solemn  lays,  to  praise  their  king,  and  s»'ng  his  dy'ing  love. 
This  kind  of  verse  is  generally  divided  intrt  ff)ur  lines, 
the   first  and  the  tliird   containing  each  Coiir  fctt,  and  the 
second  and  the  fourth  containing  each  tliree  feet :  tluis. 
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Let  saints  below,  with  sweet  accord, 

Unite  with  those  above, 
In  solemn  lays,  to  praise  their  kin^, 

And  sing  hJ£  dying  love. 

AnapcBstic  verse  consists  of  two  unaccented 
syllables  and  an  accented  one  in  alternate  succes- 
sion ;  rt  may  contain  any  numbei'  of  feet  from  one 
to  four. 

1.  One  foot. 
'Tis  ia  vain 
They  complain. 

2.  Tu-ofeet. 

In  my  rage  shall  be  seen 
The  rev6nge  cf  a  queen. 
3.     Three  feci. 
Who  are  they  that  now  bid  us  be  slaves  ? 
They  are  foes  to  the  good  and  the  free. 
4.     Four  feet. 
'Ti3  the  voice  of  the  sluggard,  I  h^ar  liim  ccmplain, 
'•  You  have  wak'd  me  too  soon,  I  must  slumber  again." 
Sometimes,  as  in  Trochaic  and  Iambic  verse  an  un- 
accented syllable  is  added  to  the  end  cf  aii  Anapaestic 
line  J  as. 

Then  his  courage  'gan  foil  him. 
For  no  arts  could  avafl  him. 
On  the  warm  cheek  of  youth  smiles  and  ruses  are  blending. 
Trochaic,  Iambic,  and  Anapaestic  feet  arc  sometimes 
found  in  the  same  line  :  as. 

Ye  shepherds,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
Whose  flocks  never  carelessly  roam. 


From  the  difficulty  of  arranging  words  in  regular 
measure,  certain  violations  of  the  laws  o(  Orthography, 
Etymology,  and  Syntax,  are  aJloNveil  in  poetry.  This  is 
called ^yoc/ica/  Ucenze. 
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1 .  Some  words  are  lengthened,and  others  are  shortened : 
thus,  di&part   is  used  ibr  part ;  'gan  for  began. 

2  Two  words  are  sometimes  contracted  into  one  ;  a», 
'  Tis  for  it  is. 

3.  Adjectives  are  frequently  used  for  adverbs  y  as. 

They  fall  successive  and  successive  rise. 

4.  A  noun  and  its  pronoun  are  used  as  nominatives 
to  the  same  verb  ',  as, 

My  banks  they  are  furnished  with  trees. 

5.  Intransitive  verbs  are  made  transitive  j  as, 

The  hghtmngs  flaik  a  wider  curve. 

6.  The  past  tense  and  passive  participle  are  used  for 
each  other ;  as, 

Though  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  shun. 
Before  his  weary  pilgrimage  begnn. 

7.  The  conjunction  nor  is  used  for  neiifier,  and  or  for 
either. 

Kor  grief  nor  fear  shall  break  my  rest. 
Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po. 


EXERCISES. 

SPEAKING  AND  READING. 
What  does  the  art  of  speaking  and  reading  with  distinct- 
ness and  taste  depend  upon  ]  How  many  kinds  of  pauses  are 
there  1  What  are  the  points  which  represent  pauses  ?  What 
kind  of  pauses  do  they  respectively  represent  1  \Vhat  are  the 
pauses  not  represented  by  points  called  1  Whai  do  the  po- 
sition and  duration  cf  these  pauses  chiefly  depend  upcn  1 
^Vhatis  the  use  of  rhetorical  pauses  1  When  generally  should 
rhetorical  pauses  be  made  ]  What  is  accent  1  Of  A\hat  use 
is  accent  upon  syllables  'i  upcn  words  1  What  is  emphasis  1 
Of  what  use  is  emphasis  ?  What  is  intonation'?  When  is 
the  tone  of  the  voice  chiefly  changed  1  What  is  the  rising 
inflection  ?  the  falling  inflection  ?  What  is  elocution  'i  What 
is  the  best  general  rule  for  acquirijig  a  correct  and  graceful 
elocution  ? 
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VERSE. 


How  many  kinds  of  verse  are  there  1  What  is  rhyme '? 
What  is  a  couplet  1  a  triplet?  a  stanza  1  What  is  blank 
verse  '?  What  does  every  line  of  verse  contain  '?  What  de- 
termines the  number  of  poetic  feet  1  What  are  the  principal 
poetic  feet  1  Of  what  does  a  trochee  consist  1  an  iambus  % 
an  anapaest  ?  How  is  verse  named  from  the  feet  that  prevail 
in  it  1  Of  what  does  trochaic  verse  consist  1  How  many 
feet  may  it  contain  ?  Of  what  does  iambic  verse  consist  1 
How  many  feet  may  it  contain  !  What  kind  of  measure  is 
called  Anacreontic  "?  Why  is  it  so  called  ?  What  kind  of 
measure  is  the  Alexandrine '?  When  is  it  used  1  How  is 
iambic  verse,  containing  seven  feet,  commonly  divided  ?  Of 
what  does  anapaestic  verse  consist  ?  How  many  feet  may  it 
contain  "i  What  is  sometimes  added  tj  an  anapajstic  line '{ 
What  kind  of  feet  are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  line  "i 

What  is  meaiit  by  poetical  license  I  What  has  given  rise 
to  poetical  license  ?  What  laws  of  Orthography  are  violated 
in  poetry  1  ^^^lat  laws  of  Etymology  are  violated  1  What 
laws  of  Syntax  are  violated  1* 

*  For  practical  exercises  on  the  first  part  of  Prosody,  teach- 
ers are  referred  to  the  '••'  Introduction  to  Elocution,"  in  which 
the  proper  manner  of  reading  and  speaking,  and  especially 
the  use  of  pauses  and  accents,  are  very  fully  explained  and 
exemplified.  The  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Books 
of  Lessons  contain  numerous  passages  of  poetry,  nhich  raey 
be  used  as  exercises  en  the  second  part  of  Prosody. 
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APPENDIX. 

DERIVATION.  * 

Words  are  elxher  primitive  or  derivative. 
A  primitive  word  is  not  deiived  from  any  other 
word  3  as,  j\Inn, 

•  Directions  to  Teachers. — Derivation  is  a  brijjich  of 
Etymology.  By  therules  and  exercises  formerly  given  under 
that  part  of  grammar,  pupils  were  taught  to  distinguish  and 
classify  words  according  to  their  general  use  and  meaning, 
as  expressive  of  names,  qualities,  affirmation,  relation,  or 
connexion.  By  this  branch  of  Etjmology,  they  are  taught  to 
trace  Avords  to  their  origin,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertairdng 
Tjoth  their  prim.ar)-  and  ordinary  sigrufication.  Besides  the 
interest  which  derivation  excites  in  the  minds  of  young  per- 
sons, it  is  of  great  use  in  assisting  them  1»  classify  the  various 
j)arts  of  speech, — it  gives  them  a  commajid  of  expression, — 
and  it  is  calculated  to  train  them  to  habits  of  analysis.  That 
it  may  pramot-e  the  tlrst  of  these  objects,  teachers  are  recom- 
mended to  maJie  their  pupils,  when  forming  derivative  words 
from  their  roots,  name  first  the  nouns,  then  the  adjectives 
and  atlverbs,  and  aftenvards  the  verbs.  To  aid  them  in  thi:i 
exercise,  the  affixes  to  these  parts  of  speech  are  given  sepa- 
rately. In  order  to  teach  command  of  expression  through 
derivation,  teachers  should  cause  their  pupils  to  name,  along 
with  the  derivatives,  all  the  words  which  have  the  same  signi- 
fication, whether  formed  from  the  same  root  or  not.  Habits 
of  analysis  may  be  formed,  by  causing  a  certain  number  fjf 
words,  in  the  daily  reading  lesson,  to  be  traced  to  their  rr.ot--, 
according  to  the  direcUons  given  in  tlie  preface  to  the  '*  Fourth 
Book.*' — It  c?n  harcUy  be  necessary  to  explain,  that,  in  the 
following  list,  one  derivative  is  given  after  each  root,  not  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  one  that  is  formed  from  it,  but  merely  as 
an  example:  the  pupil  should!  e  reqi'L-'ed  to  give  as  mony 
others  as  he  knows  or  can  fnrni. 
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A  derivative  word  is  lonneJ  from  some  other 
word  or  words  ;  as,  Manhood. 

When  a  derivative  is  made  up  of  two  or  more  entire 
•words,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  compound  word  j  as, 
Mankindt. 

That  part  of  grammar,  which  treats  of  the  forma- 
tion of  derivative  words  from  the  primitives,  is 
called  Denvation. 

The  primitive  word,  from  which  derivatives  are 
formed,  is  called  the  root. 

The  letters  and  syllables,  which  are  placed  before 
the  root  in  the  formation  oi^  derivatives,  are  called 
prefixes. 

The  letters  and  syllables,  which  are  placed  after 
the  root,  are  called  affixes. 

The  roots  of  the  English  language  are  chiefly  Saxon  ; 
but  a  number  of  words  have  been  adopted  from  other 
languages,  especially  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  A 
few  jvords  have  been  borrowed  directly  from  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek  without  any  change  upon  their  form  ;  as. 
Stratum,  strata ;  phenomenon,  phenomena.  Some  Avords 
have  been  introduced  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
indirectly  through  other  laiiguages,especially  the  French  ; 
as,  Rex,  roi  (roix),  royal.  But  the  greatest  number  of 
Latin  and  Greek  roots  has  been  adopted  directly,  by 
droi)ping  the  original  terminations,  and  compounding 
the  radical  part  of  the  word  with  prefixes  and  affixes. 

The  prefixes  are  chiefly  prepositions.  Some  of  them 
are  used  in  a  separate  form  ;  the  others,  from  I  heir  beino^ 
found  only  in  derivative  words,  are  sometimes  called 
inseparable  prepositions.  A  few  of  the  prefixes  arc 
Saxon  or  English;  the  greater  number  is  of  Latin  and 
Greek  origin. 

The  affixes  are  never  found  but  in  derivative  words  : 
they  are  almost  all  of  Saxon,  Latin,  or  Greek  origin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Pnjixes, 
Affixes,  and  Latin  and  Greek  Roots  : — 
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I.— PREFIXES. 

1.  ENGLISH. 

A,  an,  as,  afoot.  \Mis, err  or  or  defect, Sis^istake, 

Be,  about,  before,  make,  as,!Out,  beyond,  as,  outlive. 

bespatter,  beware,  6edim.  jOver,  over  or  above,  as,  overdo. 
Kii,  (em,  im),  make,  as,  e?i-|Un,  not,  as,  unwilling. 

able,  e/nbolden,  embitter.  With,  frojn,  again,  as,  witk- 
Fore,  before,  as  foresee.         \    hold,  withsiii.nd. 

2.  LATIN 

A,  ab,  abs,from,  as,  avert,  a6-  Intro,  u-ith'n,  as,  i?ifroduce. 

solve,  abstain.  ; Juxta,  7iigh  to,3.s, juxtaposition 

Ad,  (a,  ae,  af,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,pr,  Ob,  (oc,  of,  op,  os,)  in  the  waif 
as, at),  ^o,as,fl(ihere,ascribe,l     of,  as,  object,  occur,  ©/"fer, 
accede,  of  iix,  aggravate,  a/-,     oppoee,  ostensible, 
lot,  announce,  ap[i\y,  arnye,]?er,(\)c\,)throu^h,diS, pervade, 
(wsunie.  overact.  I     pellucid. 

Am,  round,  about,  a.s.amhient.'Post,  after,  as,  jsos^one. 

Ante,  before,  as,  antecedent.    [Pre,  before,  as,  prefix. 

Circuiii,    (circu,)    about,   3.s,  Vreier,  beyond,  diS, preiemaiu- 
ci/'cumference,  circuit.         \     ral. 

Con,  (co,  cog,  col,  com,  cor.)  Pro,  (pur,)  forward,  as,  pro- 
together,  as,  ro?icur,  cohere,  |     ceed,  p«?-pose. 
connate,    collect,   compose,  Re,  back  or  again,  as,  recall, 
coj-rect.  jRetro,6acA:ifa7d,as,reiro,«pecl. 

Contra, a^-ai/is^,  as,  contradict. .Se,  aside  or  apart,  as,  select. 

De,  d-jwn,  as,  (iyect.  iSine,  (sim,)  without,  as,  siine- 

Di,  dis,  (dif.)  ai-<i;t(Zer,  as,  cZi-      cure,  si/«ple. 

vide,  dispel,  dif  (use.  ,Sub,  (sue,  suf,  sug,  sup,  sus,) 

E,  ex,  (ec,  ef,)  out  of,  as,  emit,';     utider,as,subscrihe,succeed, 
extract,  eccentric,  e/Tect.      |     suffer,    suggest,    suppress, 

Extra,6ei/07ic^as,ca;traordinary!     st/ spend. 

In,  (ig,  il,  im,  ir,)  in,  before,  Subter,  beneath,  as,  sw&^erfu^e 
a  verb — not,  before  an   ad-  Super,  (sur,)  above,  as,  super- 
jective,  as,  mclude,  ??}fmite,      fluous.  s«?-vive. 
i^oble,  z71uininate,  mport,, Trans,  C^ra,)  beyond,  as,traii^ 
irregular.  !     port,  ,'raverse. 

Inter,  before,  as,  intercede.     ;Ultra,  beyond,  as,  uUram&t'utt 
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3.  GREEK. 


A.  (an,)  without,  not,  as,  a- 

thcisi,  a/iarchy.  \ 

Ainf)hi,  both,  as,  amphih'.ous.  I 
Ana,  through,  as,  fj/ialysis.  : 
Anti,  (ant,)  agaiiist,in  opposi-^ 

tioii  to,  as,  antidoic,anta^ci. , 
Apo,  (aph,)//-07/i,  as,  apostate.  1 

aphtiVioti.  1 

Gala,  (cat,  cath,) _^^/-0/n  side  to 

site,   down,   as,   cataio^ue, 

catechise,  cathoVic. 
Dia,  through,  as,  c/i<aneter. 
En. /em.)  in  or  on,  as,  t/ico- 

miu:n,  t/ziphasis. 


Epi,  vpjn,  as,  epidemic. 

Hyper,  over,  too,  as,  hypercn- 
tical. 

Hypo,  uiuhr,  as,  hypocrite. 

Mela,  (meth,)  6e(/o/i(/,  accord- 
ing fo,as,  me^Jphor,  /aeihci. 

Para,  (par,)  against,  beside, 
as,  paradox,  partc\dj.i. 

Pen,  round,  about,  ai-,  /)eri- 
meter. 

Syn,  (sy,  syl,  sym.)  together, 
as,  sy/iagjgue,  6i/stem,  sy/- 
lable,  s^//ipaUiy. 


An, 

ant, 

ar, 

ard, 

ary, 

ate, 

ee, 

eer, 

ent, 

er, 

ist, 

ite, 

ive, 

cr, 

stcr. 


one,  who, 


II.— AFFIXES. 

I    TO  NOUNS. 

r  Historian,  Acy,  ^ 

'  Kccnr acy, 

assistG?jf,    age, 

y\c9.r  age. 

beggar,       aiice, 

vigila7u."«. 

drunkard,   ancy, 

clega;icy, 

adversary,  ence. 

aliluence, 

advocate,    ency. 

decency, 

absentee,     hood. 

boyhood. 

charijti'er,  ism. 

stale  of 

heTois7n, 

adherent,     merit. 

being. 

am&zeinait 

beholdtr,    !mony,  J*     or,     i 

acrimony. 

botanist,     nes») 

qwiliiy. 

darkness. 

favourite,    ry. 

as. 

bravery, 

captii-e,       ship. 

' 

rectors/lip. 

acta?-,          sioii, 

dech'.vsioii. 

s:Tigs/cr,     th. 

wariuth, 

lion, 

fjrraaiio*!., 

tudc. 

a\uiu(U, 

ty, 

novelty. 

y, 

^anarchy 
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Ary,   ory,  place,    where,  aa,  Kin^  little,  as,  manniA:m. 

axiary,  dcrn-iiorT/.  jLet,  little,  as,  riyulet. 

Cle,  little,  as,  parlic/e.  il-ing,  young,  as,  duckZing'. 

Dom,  siafe,ro7jA;,  as,  dukerfom.  Ock,  little,  as,  hilloc/c. 
Esccnce,  state  of  grovxing,  as,  Ric,  s^«/e,  office,  as,  bishoprrf. 
putrescence.  Ure,  one  who,  state,  art,  as, 

lea, something  done, vis,sery ice,      creature,  cultt/re, 
Ics,  science,  art,  as,  optfrs.     ' 

2.  TO  ADJECTIVES. 

Ble,  Tnay  or  can  be,  as,  yisiWe. 
En,  made,  as,  wooden. 
Escent, pou-ing,  as,  convalej- 

cent. 
Ful,   ~]  fUse/u/. 

ous,     I  I  gloriotis. 

ose,      ^/u//,as,^,  verbose, 
some,  I  I  troublesoTwe. 

y,        J  l^  woody. 

Ish,  little,  as,  blackisA. 
iTe,  can,  being,  as,  afflictzi'e. 
Aceous,  of,  consisting  of,  as,  Less,  without,  as,  useless, 
cetaceous.  JLy,     'i  C  Friend/?/. 

Ant,  ent,  being,  as,  constan/,|ish,     >  like,a.s,  ^  childisA, 
absent  jlike,  ;  ( war  like. 

Ate,  having,  being,  as,  privo/e.' Ward,  towards,  as,  backtt-art?. 


Ac,^ 

'  Elegiac, 

al, 

mial, 

an. 

human, 

ar. 

gIobul«r, 

ary. 

of  or  be- 

literary. 

ic. 

'longingto.' 

angelic. 

ical, 

as, 

poetica/, 

id, 

splendid. 

ile, 

juveni/e. 

ine. 

feminine. 

ory,  . 

jllusory. 

3.  TO  VERBS. 

Ate,^  C  Abbreviate. 

f"'  [tomake,\^^'^'^.f' 
■h  \'  as,  ^magm/!/. 
ish,  '        I  diminish. 

ile,  J  Lfertilise, 


4.  TO  ADVERBS. 

Ly,  like,  as  foolish/y. 

Ward,  towards,  as,north«;ay<f. 
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III.— LATIN  ROOTS. 

Acidus,  souTy  as,  acidity.  Aperio,  I  open,  as,  aperitut. 

Acris,  sharp,  as,  acrimony.      Apertum,  loopcu,  as,  aperture 
Aclum,  to  do,  as,  action.  Apis,  a  bee,  as,  apiary. 

Acuo,  I  sharpen,  as  acute.       'Aplus,  ^^,  as,  orfr/jj/ation. 
Adulor,  I^ai/er,  as,  atZu/ation.:Aqua,  xcaier,  as,  aqueduct. 
JEdes,  Si  house,  as,  edi(y.  JAquila,  aii  eagle,  as,  cquiliuc. 

^^mulor,  I  vie  with,  as,  emula-  Arbiter,   an  umpire  or  jud^e^ 


tion. 
aEquus,  equal,  as  equinox. 
Aer,  air,  as,  aeriform. 


as,  arftii?-ate. 
Arbor,  a  tree,  as,  ar5o?-eous. 
Arceo,  I  drive,  as,  coercion. 


JEstimo,!  rrttue,as,ir.csii/iaableiArcus,  a  bow,  as,  arch,  archery 
iEstus,  the  tide,  as,  estu-dry.    lArdeo,  I  burn,  as,  ardent. 
^ther,  the  sky,  as  c^Acrial.      Arduus,  steep,  dijicuU,  as,  ar- 


^vum,  an  age,  as,  cocral. 

Ager,  afield,  as  agriculture. 

Agger,  a  heap,  as,  exao'gerate. 

Agilis,  active,  as,  agility. 

Agito,  I  drive,  I  stir,  as,  agita- 
tor, cogitate. 

Ago,  I  do,  as,  ag-ent. 

Ala,  a  wing,  as,  a/iped. 

Alienus,  anotker^s,  foreign,  asj 
a/icnate. 

Alo,  I  nourish,  as,  a/iment. 

Alter,  another,  as,  a/^eration. 

Alternusjiy  ^ur7is,as,aZ/crnate 

Altus,  Aio-Zi,  as,  exalt. 

Anibulo,  I  walk,  as,  peram&u- 
Ute. 

Amicus,  a  friend,  as,  amicable 

Amo,  I  love,  as,  a/niable. 

Amplus,  large,  as,  amplify. 

Ango,  I  rex,  as,  anguish. 

Angulous,  a  corner,  as,  Irian- 
gu/ar. 

Animus,  the  mini,  as  unani- 
mous. 

Annus,  a  i/ear,  as,  anntial. 

Antiquus,  old,  as,  antiquarian. 

Anxius,  uneasy,  as,  a?ixiely. 


ducus. 

A.reo,  I  am  parched,  as,  arid. 

Argil  la,  potter's  clay,  as,  ar- 
gillaceous. 

Arma,  arms,  as,  ar/nipotent. 

Aro,  1  plough,  as,  arable. 

Ars,  artis,  art,  as,  arh'ficial. 

Artus,  3.  joint,  as,  articulate. 

Asinus,  an  ass,  as,  asinine. 

Asper,  rough,  as  exasperate 

Atrox, yierce,  as,  atrocious. 

Auctum,  to inaease,  as,  auc- 
tion. 

Audax,  bold,  as,  audacily. 

Audio,  I  Acar,  as,  audihh. 

Audit  urn,  to  hear,  as,  auditor. 

Augeo,  I  i7icrcase,as,aug7nent. 

Augur,  a  diviner  or  soothsayer, 
as,  inaug-i^rate. 

Auris,  the  ear,  as,  auricular. 

Aurum,  gold,  as,  au nferous. 

Auspex,  a  soothsayer,  as,  aus- 
picious. 

Auxilium,  help,  as,  ouiiZiary. 

Avarus,  covetous,  as,  atrarice. 

Avidus.  greedy,  as,  ariJity. 

Avis,  a  bird,  as,  at'iary. 
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Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine,  as, 
bacchanalia.j\y  debauch. 

Barba,  a  beard,  as,  bai-b. 

Bd,Tharus,savage,  as,barbanan 

Beatus,  blesxed,  as,  beatitude. 

Bellum,  war,  as,  belligerent. 

Bene,  well,  as,  beneyolent. 

Benignus,  kind,  as,  benignity 

BiljQ,  I  drink,  as,  imbibe. 

Bini,  two  by  two,  as,  combine. 

Bis,  twice,  as,  6iped. 

Blandus,  ^n/id,  soothing,  as, 
fc't/ndishment. 

Bonus,  goo^,  as,  bounty. 

Brois,  short,  as.  6?-eiuty. 

Bulla,  a  bubble  of  water,  as 
e6u//ttion. 


B.  Capio,  (cipio,)  I  take,  as,  capr- 

able,  principal. 
Captum,  (ceptum)  tDtake,  as, 

capLiye,  reception. 
Caput,  the  head,  as,  capital, 

precipitate. 
Carbo,  coaJ,  as,  carbonic. 
C  arcer,a  prison, as,incurce  r  at  e 
Caries,  rottenness,  as,  ca?'J0Ui;. 
Caro,  (cariiis,)  flesh,  as,  carni- 
vorous. 
Carus,  (fee?-,  as,  caress. 
Castigo,I^M;iWi/i,as,ca.s/?g-ation 
Castas,  pure,  as,  chastity. 
Casum,  to  full,  as,  occo.'.iniial. 
Catena,  a  chain,  as,  conca/ ta- 
ction. 
Cavus,  hollow,  as,  excarate. 
Cautus,  wa}~y,  pi"udent,  as,  in- 

cautiovm. 
Cedo,  I  eo,  as,  intercede. 
Celebris, /a?«oj/s,  as,  celebrity. 
!Cadayer,ad€adbody,aB,cada-\Ce\er,  su-ift,  as,  accelerate. 

vcrous.  jCelsus,  high,  as,  excel. 

.-Cado  (cido)  I/oZ/,  as,  cacfence,  Censeo,  I  /udo-e  or  blame,  an, 

incident.  I     cmsorious. 

.Caedo,  (cido)  I  cut  or  kill,  as,  Centrum,  the  centre,  as,  eccc?;- 

honncide.  trie. 

Caelum,  heaven,  as,  celestial.  Centum,  a  hundred.as,  century 
Caesum,  I  cut,  as,  incision.  Cera,  ifax,as,  cerement.sincc/e 
Cabv,  lime,  as,  c<iZcareous.  Cerno,I  see  orjudgc,aS;disceTn 
Calculus,  a  pebble,  as,calculate  Certo,  I  strive,  as,  oisccncert. 
Caleo,  I  am  hot,  as,  caloric.  ^Certus,  sure,  as,  ceittfy. 
Callus,  hardness,  as,  coiZous.  CesjiO,  I  cease,  as,  incts-saEt. 
Calumnia,  slander,  as,  calum-  Cess^Mn,  to  go,  to  give  vp,  as, 

niate.  i     predecessor,  concession. 

Campus,  a  plain,  as,  encamp.  Cetus,  a  wheiej  as,  ceraceous. 
Candeo,  I  burn,  as,  incejidiary  Chorus,  a  bajid  of  singers,  as, 
Canis,  a  dog,  as,  canine.  j     cAoral. 

.Cano,  I  sing,  as  ca-iticle,  pre-  Cinctus,  girt,  as  sncdnct. 

centor.  jCircus,  a  ring  or  circle,  ts, 

Ca^i\\u3,a hair, as,captllary.  \     ci?T«late. 
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Cito,  I  call,  1  roiise,  as,  ciia- Cubo, (cumbo,) IZic, as,  inctt- 

tion,  exci/emeiit.  |     6atioii,  recumhenl, 

Oi\is,a.citizen,as,civic,  civilize  Culina,  a  kitchen,  as,  culinary 
Clamo,  I  cry  out,  as,  exclaim.  Culpa,  a  fault,  as,  exculpate. 
Clara,  secretly,  as,  clandestine.  Cultum,  to  till,  as,  agricitZf ure. 
Clarus,c/ear,as,cZanfy,(iecZare.  Cumulus,  a  heap,  as,  djcccwmu- 
Claudo,  (cludo,)  I  shut,  as,in-j     Zate. 

elude.  Cupio,   I  desire  or  covet,  as, 

Clausus,    (clusus,)   shut^    as,!     cupidity. 

clause,  exclusion.  jCura,  a  cure,  as,  sinecure,  prO" 

Clemenjs,  merciful,&s,clemencj\     cure. 
Cliiio,  I  bend,  as,  recline.         jCurro,  I  run,  as,  concur. 
Clivus,  a  slope,  as,  declivity.    iCursus,arunni7i^,as,exair«ioa 
Coctum,  to  boil,  aj,  decoction. 'Curtus,  short,  eis,  cu7-iail. 


Ccepio,  I  be^in,  as,  inci^nent. 

Colo,  I  cultivate,  as,  colony. 

Cognitum,  to  know,  m,  recog- 
nition. 

Comes,  a  companion,  aa,  con- 
comita.nt. 

Copia,  plenty,  as,  copious. 

Cor,(cordis,)  the  h«art,d£,  con- 
cord. 

Corium,  skin,  as,  excoriate. 

Cornu,  a  Aor?i,  as,  unicor/i. 

Corpus,  (corporis,)  the  body, 
as,  cor^ent,  corporeal. 

Cortex,  bark,  as,  cor/ical. 

Cras,  to-morrow,  as,  proo-a^- 

s  tinate. 

Creditum,  to  trust,  as,  creditor 

Cxedo,  I  believe  or  trust,  as, 
crf(iible. 

Cremo,  I  burn,  as,  incremable. 

Crepo,  I  make  a  noise,  as,  dis- 
crepant. 

Cresco,  I  grow,  as, excrescence 


Cunus,  crooked,  as,  cuivatur& 
Cutis,  the  skin,  as,  cutaneous, 

D. 

Damnum,  loss,  as,  damage, 
indemrdfy. 

Damno,  I  concicTTin,  as,  dam- 
nation 

Datum,  (ditum,)  to  give,  as, 
dative,  addition. 

Debilis, /ee6/e,  as,  debilitate. 

Dcbitimi,  to  owe,  as,  debtor. 

Decens,  becoming,  as,  decency^ 

Decor,  grace,  beauty,  as,  deco-' 
rous. 

Deliciai,  delight,  as,  delicious., 

Dens,  a  tooth,  as,  dentist. 

Deiiflus,  thick,  as,  condeiise. 

Deterioi ,  worse,  as,  deteriora^et 

Deus,  a  god,  as,  tieify. 

Dexter,  right-handed,  as,  de~  - 
/erous. 


Cretum,  to  grow,  as,  concrete.  Dicatum,  to  set  apart,  as,  de- 
Cretum,   to  sec  or  judge,  as,j     dicate. 

discretion.  Dictum,  to  say,  as,  pre^i>^- .  • 

Crimen,acri//K!,a3,r6cnwitnate|Dies,  a  day,  as,  diai-y,  uiui" 
Crux,  a  cross,  as,  cruciTy.        )     nal,  meridian. 
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f>ignus.  worthy,  as,  dignify. 
Disco,  I  learn,  as,  disciple. 
Divus,  a  ^od,  as,  div'me. 
Doceo,  I  teach,  as,  dod\e. 


Facilis,    easy,   as,    /aci/itate, 

dif/kw/ty. 
Facio,  (ficio,)  I  make,  I  do,  as, 

arti^rial,  bene/icent. 


l>)Ctum,  to  ^ccwrA,  as,  c?ocMne.|Factum,  (fectum,)  to  make,  to 


Doleo,  I  grieve,  as,  condoZ£. 
Domiims,   a  master,  as,  pre- 

'io?tti7tant. 
Df)mo,  I  subdue,  as,  indomitdL- 

ble. 


do,  as,  manu/ach/re,  perfect 
Fallo,  I  deceive,  as,  in/a/iiblc. 
Fames,  hunger,  as,  /az/iish. 
Fanum,  temple,  as,  pro/cme. 
Fari,  to  speak,  as,  inef/cble. 


Domus,  a  hcnise,  ns,  domestic.  |Farina,  7;ie{iZ  or  flour,  Qjs,fari- 

Dotmm,  a  g'i//,  as,  donor.         \     naceous. 

Dormio,  \  sleep,  as,  (ior/nitorj'.iFastidium,  sforn,as,/a5fidious 

PcTsuni,  the  back,  as,  rforsal.  JFatigo,  1  weary,  as,  inde/a/zg- 

Dubito.i  rf(m6^,  as,  mdubitahXal     oble. 

Duco,  I  lead,  as,  deiii/ce.  iFactuus^o:>Zi^,  as,in/a/uation 

Diictum,  to  lead,  as,  conrfuc?.,Felis,  a  ca/,  as, /e/ine. 

Duo,  /wo,  as,  dxie\,  ri?/plicity.  Felix,  happy,  diS,  felicity. 

Diirus,  hard,  aii>,  endiLre,  ob-|Femina,a  u'oma7i,as, /e/ntnine 


durate. 


E. 


Ebrius,  drunken,  r.8,  ineftriate. 
Edo,  I  cut,  3s,  pdtble. 
Egeo,  I  want,  as,  indigerice. 
Ego,  /,  as,  eg-otist. 
Emo,  I  buy,  as,  redeem. 


jFera,  a  wild  beast,diS,  ferocious 

Ferio,  I  strike,  as,'inierfere. 

Fermentum,leaven,a.s.fermen- 
/ation. 

Fero,  I  carry,  as,  in^er,  ferry. 

Ferrum,  iron,  as, /erruginous. 

Fertilis, /rui//u/,  as,  fertilize. 

iFerveo,  I  boil,  as  fervid. 

!Fibra,  a  thread,  as,  fibrous. 
Emptum,  io  biiy,  as,  exemp/ion  Fictum,  to  feign,  as,  fiction. 
Ens,  (entis,)  6ei7;§-,as.nonf7iity, Fides, /at/A,  as,  fidelity. 
Equus,  a  horse,  as,  e5ti€strian.  Fido,  I  trust,  as,  confide. 
Erro,  I  wander,  as,  aber/a/ionTilia,  a  daughter,  )         ^,.  , 
Esca, /ooc?,  35,  esculent.  JFilius,  a  son,  ^as,jiid. 

Esse,  to  be,  as,  essential.  JFinis,  an  end,  as,  infinite. 

Experior,  I  try,  as,  expen'ment  Firmus,  strong,  as,  confirm. 
Exter,  outward,  as,  extemsl.    Fiscus.a  treasury, ai.covfiscate 

Fiesum,  to  cleave,  as,  fissure. 
F.  jFixum,  to  stick,  as,  trans^i^. 

Flagitium,  a  whip,  as,flagel- 
Faber,a  t/-orA.vnan;as,^a6n'cate      Nation. 
Fades,  form,  the  face,  as,  ef- Flagitium,  tn'cArecfness,  as,  fia- 
face,  super^cial.  1     gitious. 
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Flagro,  I  burn,  as,  cowjlagra- 

t:on. 
Flatus,  di pvff  of  uAnd,  as,  in- 

fiatc. 
Flecto,  I  bejid,  as,  reflect. 
Flexum,  to  bend,  as,  flexible. 
Jb'llctum,  to  strike  or  dash,  as, 

ii)flict. 
Flos,  3oris,  aflovjer,  as.  floral. 
Ftuctus,  a  wave,  as.  fiuciuaUi. 
Fluo,  I  flow,  as.  fluid.  I 

Fluxus,  a  flowing,  as,  ufluz. 
Fcedus,  foederis,  a  treaty,  as. 

coiifcderaXe,. 
Folium,  a  leaf,  as.  foliage. 
Formido,  fea  r,  as,  furm  id&hle, 
Foro,  I  bore,  as,  per/ojate. 
Fors,  chance,  as,/o/tuitf;us. 
Fortis,  strong,  as,forti(y. 
Fofisum,  to  dig,  as,  fossil. 
Fractum,  to  break,as,  fracture 
Fran  go,  1  break,  as,frugnient. 

infringe. 
Frater,  a  brother,  as.fratemal 
Fraus,  fraudis,  deceit,  as, frau- 
dulent. 
Frico,  I  rub,  as.  friction. 
Frigeo,  I  am  cold,  as,  frigid. 
Frio,  I  crmnble,  as,/riable. 
Frivolus,  trifling,  as,  frivolity 
Frons,  frontis,  tiie  forehead, 

as,  frontlet. 
Fructus.  fruit,  as,  fructify. 
Fruor,  I  enjoy,  as.  fruilion. 
Frustra,  in  va,n,  as,  frusiraije. 
Fugio,  Ij?y,  as./ug-itive. 
Fulgeo,  I  shine,  as,  refulgent. 
Fuliien,  lightning,  as,fulmi' 

7tate. 
Funius,  smoke,  as,  fumigate. 
Functum,  to  perform,as,fujic- 

tion. 


Fiindo,  I  pcur,  as,  confutind. 
Fur,  a  thief,  as./urtive. 
Fusum,  to  pour,  as,  fusible. 
Futilis,  silly,  as,  futility. 
Futo,  I  disprove,  as,  re/u^ation 


Gallina,  ahen,  as,gallinaceous 

Garrio,  I  tattle,  as,  garruLus. 

Gelu,  frost,  as,  congeal. 

Genitum,  to  beget,  as,  proge/ii- 
tor. 

Gens,  a  nation,  as,  gentile. 

Genu,  the  knee.aSfgenu&tct'iOn 

Genus,  generis,  a  kind,  as,  dc- 
generate, 

Germen,  a  branch,  as,  germi- 
nation. 

Gero,  I  cairy,  as,  beliig-erent. 

Gcstum,  to  can-y,  as,  digmion 

Glacies,  ice,  as,  glaci&l. 

GladJus,  a  sword,  as,  glofliaUr. 

Glomus,  glomcris,  a  clue,  as, 

,    glomerate. 

Gluten,  glue,  as,  glutinous. 

•  Gradior,  I  go,  as,  retrogrudf. 

(Gradus.  a  step,  as,  gradufJl. 

[Gramen,  grass,   as,  eramini- 

\     vorous. 

;Grand;s,  great,  as,  aggrandize 

Gratiai,  favour,  ilianks,  as,  in- 
gratiaie,  graiitude. 

Gravis,  heavy,  as,  gravity. 

Gre>;us,  a  goir,g,  as,  progrefs 

Grex,  grei^is,  a  flock,  as,  gre- 
garious. 

Guslo,  I  tasle,  as  dis^s/. 


H. 


iHabito,  I  dwell,  as,  cohabit. 
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Habitum,  to  hold,  aa,  exhibi-  J. 

fion.  j 

Haereo,  I  sticky  as,  ^dJiere.       Jaceo,  I  lie,  as,  chcuDydcent. 
H«eres,  haeredis,   an  heir,  as,  Jactum.  (jcctum,)   trj  Mrotr 

herediiary.  I     as,  e/arulatcU.  eject. 

Haesum,  to  sticky  as,  cohesion.  Janua,  a  gate,  as,  jamXoT. 
Halo,  I  breathe,  as,  exhale.       Jocus,  o.jcst.  as.  jorosc. 
Haustum,   to  draw,  as,  inex-  Judex,  judicis,  njtidi^e,  i\B,ju 

hau^tihle.  j     dicial. 

Herba,  an  herb,  as,  herbsiceous  Jugum,  a  yoJce,  as,  conjugate. 
Hilaris,  cheerful,  as,  hilarity.  J  xmctmn,  to  join,  as,  conjunc- 
Histrio,  vL}^lay^r,  as,  /itsfnomC|     ^ion. 
Homo,  a  man,  as  Aowucide.      JuTO,lswear,  as,  pcrjwy. 
Horreo,  I  dread,  as,  horrible.  Jus,  juris,  right,  laxc,  as,  in- 
Hortor,  I   eiicouruge,  as,  ex-,    jury,  juriAxcdl. 

hoi-tat:on.  Jutum,  to  help,  as,  coadjutor. 

Hortus,  a  gar d<;7J,  as,^horticul-  Juvenis,  a  youth,  as,  jui;erule. 


tare.  I 

Hospes,  hospitis,  -a  guest,  a?,i  L. 

hospitvt'j'e.  I 

Hostis,  &n  enemy,  as,  hostile.    Lac,  milk,  as,  /acteaJ. 
Humeo,  I  am  icet,  as,  At/mid.  Laceratum,  to  te(ir,iis,  iMei'nie 
Humus,  tl^  ground,  as,  post-  Lsedo,  (lido,)  I  hurt,  as,  elide, 
humo'ds,  hum'Ais^c.  LeeFiun,  (lisum,)  to  hurt,  as, 

I     colZwion. 
I.  Lapis,  lapidisj  a.sto7ie,  as,  lafi- 

!     rfary. 
Idem,  the  same,  as,  identify.     Lapsum,  to  fall,  as,  relapse. 
lens,  going,  as,  transient.         Lassus,  veary,  as,  lasntxxd^e. 
\%\\\s,fire,  as,  tgneous.  jLateo,  I  lie  hid,  as,  latent. 

Impero,  I  co'.nmarA,  ae,  impcr-  Latum,  to  carry,  as,  transZaf e. 
ative.  :Lactus,lateris,a  side,  as.  laterzl 

Inferus,  behic,  as,  t?i/€?iarity.;Laus,  laudis,  praise,  as,  lau- 
Insula,  an  island,  as.  Y>^ninsuta\     doAory. 
Integer,  entire,  upright,  as,  in-lLavo,  ;I  wash,  as,  lave, 
tegrity.  LaxuA,  loose,  as,  re: ax. 


Intra,  within,  as,  intftmal. 
Ira,  anger,  as,  im'iatc. 
Iter,  itineris,  a  journey,    as, 
itinerant. 


Leetum,  to  gather  c/r  choose, 
to  ?-Ci//i,  as,  colZeci,  xntel/ecJ! 

Legatus,  an  umbasaiiJor,  as, 
deZeg:ate. 


Iterum,  again,  as,  rei^^rate.     Lego,  I  choose,  1  j-^flc/,  as,  eZt 
Itum,  to  go,  as,  exit^  sedifion.l     gibic,  legible. 
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Lenis,  gentle,  as,  Zenity. 

Leo,  a  lion,  as,  Conine. 

Lethum,  death,  as,  lethal. 

Levis,  light,  as,  Zeuity. 

Levo,  I  raise,  as,  elevdite. 

Lex,  legis,  a  law,  as,  illegal. 

h'her,  free,  as,  Zifterate. 

Liber,  a  book,  as,  /i6rarian. 

Libo,  I  pour  out,  as,  /itation 

Libra,  a  balance,  as,  equiii- 
6/ium. 

Licit,  z7  zs  lawful,  as,  il/ici^ 

Lignum,  tt;oo(i,  as,  Zig-neous. 

Ligo,  I  bind,  as,  Zigament,  ob- 
lige. 

Limen,  a  threshold,  as,  T^relim- 
inary. 

Limes,  limitis,  a  boundary,  as, 
Zzmifation. 

Linea,  a  line,  as,  deZi/ieote 

Lingua,  a  tongue,  as.  linguist 


Luo,  I  rfCf«A  oway,  as,  abZwtion 
Lustro,  I  purify,  I  sAine,  as, 

lustration,  iiZwsfrate. 
Lusum,  to  deceive,  as,  illusion. 
Lux,  lucis,  light,  as,  eZuadate. 

M. 

Macer,  lean,  as,  macerate. 
Macies,  leanness,  as,  emaciate 
Macula,   a  spot,  as  vaiinacu- 

Zate. 
M  agister,  a  TMOiZer,  as,  rnagis- 

teria.1. 
Magnus,  great,  as,  magnify. 
Magus,  a  sorcerer,  as,  magic. 
Major,  greater,  as,  Tnajority. 
Male,  ill,  as,  rnaZevolent. 
Malleus,  sl  hammer,  as,  malle- 

able. 
Mamma,  abreast, £ls, mammi- 


Linquo,  I  Zeave,  as,  re/i/ic^yish     ferous. 

Liqueo,  I  melt,  as,  Zjgu^factioniMando,   I   commit,  I  bid,  as. 

Lis,  litis,  strife,  as,  ZiZzgious.  j     mandate. 

Litera,  a  letter,  as,  ilZiZerate.  iMando,  I  chew,  as,  7na7iiible. 

Locus,  a.  place,  as,  disZocate.    iManeo,  I  stay,  as,  pennanent. 

Locutum,   to  speak,   as,   cir- Mano,  I^ou',  as,  e/Aianate. 

Manus,  the  hand,  as,  7na;m- 

script. 
Mere,  the  sea,  as,  marine. 
Mars,  \h.egodofwar,  as,  mar- 
tial. 
Mater,   matxis,  a  mother,  as, 
TTiaZcrnal,  maZncide. 
struggle,  as,  reluct-  Maturus,  ripe,  as,  maZurity. 
Medius,  middle,  as,  ?n^<iiator. 


cum/ocuZion 

Longus,  long,  as,  eZong-ate. 

Loquor,  I  speak,  as,  soliloquy. 

Lotum,  to  icash,  as,  lotion. 

Lubricus,  slippery,  as,  lubric- 
ate. 

Lucrum,  gain,  as,  Zucrative 

Luctor 
ant. 


Ludo,   I  pl'ay,  I  deceive,  as,'Medeor,  I  heal,  as  remedy. 

prelude,  delude.  ^Mel,  honey,  as  mellifluous. 

Lugeo,  I  mourn,  as,  Zugnbri-  Melior,  better,  as,  ameliorate. 

ous.  Menda,  a  blemish,  as,  amend. 

luunen,  lights  as,  ilZy/nr/iate.  IMepdajsc/aZ?/?,  as,  7;if  j:(Z(7city. 
Luria,  the  mobn,  as,  subZu7ia'TJMendlco,  I  beg,  as,  inendicani. 
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Mens,  mentis,  the  mhidf  as,|Monitum,toti)arn,as,f/ionifor. 


mental. 
Mensum,  to  measure,  a^:,  im- 

meTise. 
MttO,  I  go,  as,  TTJgander. 
Mergo,  Iplu'-.gef  as,  snhinerge. 
Mefsum,   to  plunge,   as,  im- 


mersc. 
Meritum,  to  deserve,  as,  merit- 

orious. 
Merx,    mercis,    merclunvdizc. 

as,  comtmrte. 
Metior,  1  meamre,  as,  mete. 
Migro,  I  remove,  as,  eTnigrate, 
jVLles,    militis 

military. 
Mille,  a  tiiousand,  as,  millen- 

nium. 
Mineo,  I  hang,  as,  pro77a'?ient. 
Minister,  a  sey-uanJ*,  aij,  ad/mpi- 

ister. 

Minor,  less,  as,  7Mirtonty. 
Minuo,  I  lessen,  as,  di?«iniijhf, 

di/?jinwtion. 
Mirus,  wonrkrfulfQS,  adjnire. 


Monftro,  I  show,  as,  dewion- 
s/j-ate. 

Morbus,  a  disaase,  as,  morbid. 

Mors,  mortis,  death,   as,  im- 
mortal. 

Morsum,  to  bife,  as,  remorse. 

Mos,  moris,  a  manner,  a?,  im- 
moral. 

Motum,  to  move,  as,  remote. 

Moveo,  I  move,  as,  moi-eable. 

Mulgo,  I  publkk,  as,  promu/- 
g-ate. 

Mullus,  many,  a-s  mu/hply. 
a  soldier,   as,iMunio,  1  fortify,  as,  munition 

Munus,  mimeris,   a  gift,  as, 
remunerate. 

Mums,  a  wall,  a^,  immure. 

Mutilo,  I  jnaim,  as,  mu^iZation. 

Muto,  I  change,  as,  mj«abie. 


N. 

Narro,  I  tell,  as,  »iarrative, 
Nasus,  the  nose,  as,  noial. 


Misceo,  I  mingle,  as,  promti-iNatus,  torn,  as,  native. 


cuous. 
Miser,  wretched,  as,  comwf- 

«crate. 
Mbsum,  to  send,  as,  Tnission- 

ary. 
Mitis,  miW,  as,  7ni/zgate. 
Mitto,  I  send,  as,  commit. 
Mixtum,  to  mingle,  as,  admic- 

rure. 
Modus,  to  measure,  as,  modify. 
Mola,   a  millstone,  Jioui ,  as, 

emolument,  im/no/ate. 


Nauta,  a  sailor,  as,  neuhcaL 

Navis,  a  ship,  as,  7jai/igate. 

Ne,  nee,  noi,  as,  np~!ect. 

Necto,  I  tie,  as,  connecf. 

Nextum,  to  tie,  as,  annex. 

Nefas,  wickedness,  as,  nefari- 
ous. 

Nego,  I  deny,  as,  TJ^gative. 

Nervus,  a  sinew,  as,  men-ate. 

Neuter,  neither,  as,  neutral. 

Nex,  necis,  death,  as,  pernici- 
ous. 


Moles,  aheap,  difficulty,  as,! Nihil,  no^Aing,  as,  anniAi/ate. 

demoZish,  7;»o/est.  iNiveo,  I  itnnk,  as,  connive. 

Mollis,  s(i"t,  as,  mollifj.  JNoceo,  I  hurt,  as,  innocuous. 

Mojifto,  I  ivitrn,  as,  admonish.  JNomen,  anomc,  as,  nominal. 
H 
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Non,  not,  as,  nonsense,  iOrdo,  oriUnla,  orda-,  an,  ordl- 

Norma,  a  )  u/e,  as,  cnorm^ma^  \     narjr. 
Nota,  a  murk,  as,  denote.        [Oriena,  rising,  as,  wicii/al. 
Notam,  to  tcnow,  as,  iwtii'y.    lOrigo,  originis,  tlie  begirniiiu^, 


as,  oris;ina\. 
Oriio,  1  (iQck,  a^,  ornament. 
Oro,  I  beg,  1  speak,  as,  hiexo/- 

able,  orator. 
Os,  ossis,  a  6onc,  as,  os.vify. 
jOtiuin,  eaie,  as,  nego/iate. 


N(ivU3,  nci'J,  as,  rejioyatt 

Is'ox,  iioctis.  night, VLS,ei\mnox. 
nociunvA. 

Noxius,  hurtful,  as,  ob'joxious 

Nubo,  I  marry,  as,  conuu^ial 

Niidus,  naked,  as,  denude. 

Nuga;,  trifia,  as,  n?/g-atory.    jOvuin,  an  tgg,  as,  cn;al. 

Nullus,  none,  as,  aii/iaZ. 

Numerous,  a  number,  as,  nu-  P. 

7ncration. 

Nuncio,  I  tell,  as,  announce. 

Nuptum,  to  marry,  ^,nHpiia.h 

Nutrio,  I  nonrish,  as,  nutri- 
ment. 


Obliquus,  crooked,  as,  obliqui 

ty- 

Oblivio,  forgetfulness,  as,  ob 

livious. 
Obscurus,  dark,  as,  obicuritj. 
Occulo,  I  hide,  as,  occult. 
Octo,  e»g-/i<,  as,  octagon. 
Oculos,  tho  eye,  as,  oc«/L';t. 
Odium,  hatred,  as,  cfious. 
Odor,  smell,  aa,  odoriferous. 
Oleo,  I  smell,  as,  o/faclory. 
Omen,  a  sign  or  token,  aa,  a/n-'     as,  enfC(/m;jas3,  expimse^ 

iitoixs.  Passum,  to  suffer,  as,  ;;(tfsive- 

Oniiiis,  all,  a.-^.  omnipotent.     IPastum,  to/ecf/,  as,  pastor. 
Onus,  oneris,  a  burthen,  as,  ex-  Pater,  palris,  a  father,  as,  pu- 

OTit^rate.  j     /crnal,  pa/rimony. 

Opacus,  dcrA:,  as,  opacity.        Patior,  I  snjfer,  as,  patii^ni. 
Opto,  I  wnsA,  I  choose,  as,  aJo/)/  Patria,  or.£^s  country,  us,  y/.x- 
Opu:?,  (jporid,^  a  work,  as,  co-[     trioL 

op'-r Oiie.  |Pauci,/eic,  as,  p/*ticity. 

Orbia^  u  circi^,  a.%  orbicular,   i  Pauper,  poof",  as,  paupcr^vi^ 


Pactum,  U)  bargain,  as,  pac' 
tion. 

Pagus,  a  village,  as,  ;xi^'an. 

Pallium,  a  cloak,  as,  pailiaie, 

Palpo,  I  touch,  as,  ;ja/^yable. 

Pando,  I  spread,  as,  expand. 

Papilio,  a  butterfly,  a^papili- 
oaaceous. 

Par,  eqrud,  as,  j3a?"ity. 

Percfj,  I  appear,  as,  apparent. 

Pario,  I  beget,  I  briiig  forth, 
SLS,  vi>-i/jarou8. 

Paro,  I  prepare,  as,  repair. 

Pars,  pajrtis,  a  part,  as  parti- 
ciple^ 

Passer,  a  sparroic,  as,  passer- 
ine. 

Passum,  or  pansum,  to  spread. 
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Pax,  pacis,  peace,  as,  pactfic.  I  Plumbum,  had,  &s,  plumber. 
Pecco,  I  sin,  as,  impeccable.    !Plus,  plurls,  more,  as,  plural. 
Pectus,  pectoris,  the  breast,  as,  Poena,  punishment,  as,  pen-d\. 

expectoraXQ.  .Poenitet,  to  repent,  as,  impen- 

Peculium,  money,  privaic  pro'\     t/ent. 

perty,  as,  ^ecuZation,  jaecu- Pond'js.  pendens,  weight,  as, 

li&T.  j    ponderous. 

Pecunia,  money,  as,  pecuniary  Pcno,  I  jsZace,  as,  com/)onent. 
Pello,  I  drive,  as,  compel.        Pons,  pontis,  Sibridge,  a£,poTi- 
Pendeo,  I  hang,  as,  suspend,   j     fificate. 
Pendo,  I  weigh,  I  think,  I  pay,!Populus,  \he  people  .as,  popuhr 

as,   compe/i6?ious,  expe/irfJ-'Porto,  I  carry,  as,  export. 

ture.  Positum,  to  p/ace,  as,  exposi- 

Pene,  almost,  as,  j3P7iinsiila.  /ion. 

Penetro,  I  pierce,  as,  impede-  Posse,  to  be  a6/e,  as,  possible. 

Arable.  Posterus,  next,  after,  as,  pos- 

Penstun,  to  weigh,  lo  think,  to      /erily. 

pay,  as,  dispense,  /)ermve,'Pootulo,  I  demand,  as,  expof- 

recompensf?.  I     tuhle. 

Penuria,  want,  as,  penurious.  jPetens, pau'cr/w?,  as,pofe72^ate 
Perpes,  continual,  as,perpe^u-jPoto,  I  drink,  as,  pofation. 

ate.  jPrceda,  p?;r/ic/er,  as,  depreda- 

Pes,  pedis,  the /oof,  as,  bipctZ.j     tion. 

Pestis,  a  plague,  as,  pes/ilence  Pra^Tis,  wicked,  Efs,  depracitj^ 
Peto,  I  seeA',  as,  appetite.         jPrecor,  I  pray,  as,  deprecate. 
Petulans,  saucy,  as,  pef»^an^  Prehendo.HaA:*',  as,  apprc/iendl 
Pictum,  to  paint,  as,  depid.     jPrehensum,  to  take,  as,  com- 
Pilo,  I  rob,  as,  pillage.  prehension. 

Pio,  I  atone,  as,  expiate.         .Pressum,  top>7-ess,  as,  oppres- 
Pbcis,  ajish,  as,  piscatory.      |     sion. 

Placeo,  I  please,  as,  pZacid.      jPretum,  a  price,  as,  appj'eciate 
Placo,  I  appease,  as,  imp/a ca-; Primus, /irsf,  as,  primeval. 

ble.  iPri^-us,  one's  own. peculiar,  as, 

Plaudo,  I  make  a  noise,  as,  ap-1     p<-ivate,pririlege. 

plaud,  explode.  iProbo,  I  prove,  as,  proftfible. 

Plebs,  the  common  people,  as,  Probrum,  disgrace,  as,  oppro- 


p/e6eian. 
Plenus, /u//,  as,  replenish. 
Pleo,  I  fill,  as,  suTpply. 
Pletum,  to  fill,  as,  compZeie. 
Plico,  I  fold,  as,  complicate. 
Ploro,  I  wail,  as,  deplore. 


6rious. 

iProdigium,  an  omc7(,a  wonder, 
!     as,  p7-0(iio:iou3. 
Proles,  an  offspring.as,  prolific 
Proprius,  one''*  own,  as,  appro- 
I     priate. 
H3 
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Proximitf,  nearest,  as,  proxi-B.adix,  radicls,  a  root,  as,  era' 

mity.  I     dicate. 

Pudea*?,  bash  fid,  as,  impudent.  R^mna,  a  branch,  a3,  ramify. 
Puer,  a  6o?/,  as,  puerile.  iRapio,  I  carry  off,  as,  rapine. 

Pugna,  afigfit,  as,  repjig-nant-'Raptum,  to  carry  q^,  as,  rap- 
Fnlsnm,  U)  drive,  Z.S,  expulsionl     lure.   ' 
Pulvis,  pulveris,  djist,  as,  pul- Jiaorus,  thin,  as,  rarefy, 

verize.  Rasum,  to  scrape,  as,  erase 

Punctum,  to  prick,  as,  com-  Ratum,  to  judge,  to  fix,  as, 

piinction.  undenaf<^.  rafiiy. 

fango,  I  prick,  dLsexpimge.     Rectus,  straight,   ruled,    as, 
Purgo,  I  cleanse,  as,  exjwrga-     rectilineaX,  director. 

tion.  Rego,  I  rule,  as,  regent. 

Pusa,  a  little  ^l,  aa,  /mallan-iRelictum,  to  leave,  as,  relict. 

imoua.  JRepo,  I  c?ee^, as,  reptile. 

Puto,  I  prun£,  I  think,  am,  am-:Rete,  a  net,  as,  re/iculate. 

pt/iate,  dispti^e.  [Rex,  regis,  a  king,  as,  regal. 

Putris,  rotten,  aa,  pvtri£y.       JRideo,  I  laugh,  as,  deriV/e. 
jRigeo,  I  am  stiff,  as,  n'gid. 
Q.  jRigOj  I  water,  au,  irrigate. 

|Risum,  to  laugh,  as,  derision. 
Quaero,  (quiro,)  I  asfc,  as,  in-jRobur,   roboris,  strength,   as, 

quire.  corroborate. 

Quaeaitum,  (quisitum,)  toseeA:,lRodo,  I  gnaw,  as,  corrode. 

as,  requisition.  JRogo,  I  ask,  as  intcr/ogi«te. 


Qualis,  of  wliat  kind,  as,  qua- 
liTy. 

Quantus,  how  great,  as,  quan 
tity. 

Quartus,  tiie  fourth,  as,  quar 
tev. 

Quatiior,  four,  as,  yuarfrangle 

Quassum,  (cussum,)  to  shake 
as,  quash,  discww. 

Queror,  I  complain,  as,  queru- 
lous. 

Quinque,  five,  as,  quinqum- 
nial. 

R. 

RaWee,  ma'fness,  as,  raiid. 
Radius,  a  ray,  as,  radiate.  . 


Rujsum,  to  gnaw,  as,  corrosion. 
Rota,  a  wheel,  as,  rotation. 
Ructo,  I  belch,  a^j, eju^tate. 
Rumen,  the  cud,  as,  ru7/iinate 
R  upturn,  to  break,  as,  irrwp- 

tion. 
Rus,   ruris,   the  country,  as, 

nwticate,  rural. 


Saccr,   sacred,    as,    sacribce, 

consecrate. 
Sagus,  ivise,  as,  sagacity,  pre- 

Sal,  salt,  as,  saline, 
Salio,  I  /eoji,  as  assajV. 
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Saltum,"'  to  leapf  as,  as$ault,  Serenus,  calm,  as,  semiity, 

insult.  iSeq)o,  I  creep,  as,  serpent, 

Saliu,  saultia,  safety,  &»,  «aiu-, Serra,  a  saw,  as,  ssrrate. 


*ary. 
Salvus,  safe,  as  salvation. 
Sanctus,  holy,  as,  sanctify. 
Sanguis,  sanguuiis,  blood,  aa, 

sanguina.ry. 
Sanus,  sound,  as,  insanity 
Sapio,  I  taste,  as,  insi/^id. 
Satis,  enough,  as,  satisfy. 
Sa.iur,  full,  as,  saturaXe 


Sertum,  to  knit,  to  join,  as, 

insert. 
Se33iim,  to  sit,  aa,  cexion,  ai- 

sess. 
Sidus,  sideris,  a  star,  as,  sid^ 

real. 
iSignura,  a.  mark,  as,  signify, 
j     design. 

jSilex,  ajiint,  as,  siUdons. 
Saxtum,  a  rock,  as,  saa;ifrage.  SUva,  a  u;ood!,  as,  silvaiv. 
Scando,  I  climb,  as,  ascend.     jSiinilis,  like,  as,  dissimiZar,  re- 
Scindo,  I  cut,  as,  rescind.  semble. 

Scio,  I  fenow,  as,  omniscience.  Simul,  at  the.  same  lime,  as, 
Sciflsum,  to  cut,  as,  scwsors.    j     s-u/iu/taneous. 
Scribo,  I  write,  as,  subscribe.  |Simulo,  I  feign,  aa,  cdssimula^- 
Scriptum,  to  write,  as,  inscrip-i     tion. 

fioxu  'Sinus,  the  bosom,  as,  insinuate 

Senator,  I  search,  as,  inscruf-  Sisto,  I  s/o;;,  as,  desist 

able.  Socius,  a  companion,  as.  asso- 

Sculf  turn,  to  C(irye,as,  sculptor]     ciate. 
Scurra,  a  scoffer,  as,  scur?-ilous  Sol,  the  sun,  as,  .«oZar. 
Sectum,  to  cut,  as,  bisect.  Solidus,  ^irm,  as,  comoZirfate. 

Seculum,  the  worZi,  as,  secuZar  Solor,  I  comfort,  as,  consola- 
Seoutum,  to  follow,  as,  perse- 1     tion. 

cute.  Solus,  alone,  as,  soZitudc. 

Sedeo,  I  sit,  as,  setZentary.         Solutum,  to  loose,  as,  soZiiZion. 
Semen,  seed,  as,  disseminate.    Solvo,  I  loose,  as,  dis.vo.'re. 
Semi,(Fr.demi,)  half,as,sem,i-  Somnus,  sleep,  as,  somnambu- 
circle,  demi-^od.  list. 


Senex,  sanis,  old,  as,  senator, 
senior. 

Sensum,  to  feel,  as,  sensation. 

Sentio,  I  feel,  I  think,  as,  dis- 
sent 

Septem,  seven,  aj,  sej3Zennial. 

Sepultum,  to  bury,  as,  sepul- 
ture. 

Saquor,  I  follow,  as,  conss 
guence.  ^s.^ 


Sono,  I  sound,  as,  consonant. 

Sopor,  sleep,  as,  sopijiific. 

Sorbeo,  1  sink  iri,  as,  absorbent 

Sore,  sortis,  a  lot,  as,  consort. 

Sparsum,(spersum,)  to  scatter, 
as,  disfiersc 

Species, /or;ft,  appearance,  as, 
specious. 

Specio,  I  see,  I  look,  as,  con- 
spicuous, dtspiy^. 


uo 
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Spectum,  U)  look,  as,  inspect.   Suavis,  sweet,  as,  suaviiy. 
Spero,  I  hope,  as,  desperate.     ;Sudo,  I  sweut,  as,  exuic. 
Spiro.  I  breathe,  as,  conspire.  jSui,  of  one's  self,  as,  suicide. 
Spondeo,   I  promise,   as,    re-ISummus,  the /ag-Aes/,  as,  s^tm- 


7?li^ 

Sumo,  I  take,  as,  resu77ie. 
Sumptum,  to  take,   as,  pre- 

sumption. 
Surgo,  I  rise,  as,  insurgent. 
Sarrectum,  to  rise,  as,  rtsar- 

rection. 


spond. 

Sponsum,  to  jiroT/iise,  as,  spon- 
sor. 

Sponte,  of  oiieh  own  accord, 
as,  spoM/aneous. 

Stans,  standing,  as,  distant. 

Statuin,  to  Uand,  as,  statnre. 

Statuo,  I  set  up,  I  ordain,  as, 
statue,  constitute. 

Stella,  a  star,  as,  cons^eZZation. 

Sterilis,  barren,  as,  steriliiy.    Taceo,  I  amsweri/,  as,  Zacitur- 

Sterno,  I  cast  down,  as,  con-      nity. 

iter  nation.  ITactum,  to  touch,  as,  contact. 

Stilo,  I  drop,  as,  distil.  Talb,  suc/i,  like,  as,  re/a/iate. 

Stimulus,  a  spur,  as,  s/i?/iuZatelTango,  I  Zouc/i,  as,  tajigibic. 


Stingo,  I  put  out,  as,  extin- 


Tardus,  slow,  as,  retard. 
Tectum,  to  cover,  as,  protect. 
Tego,  I  coyer,  as,  /eeumeat. 
Teniere,  rashly,  as,  Ze?n^itj. 
Temno,  I  despise,  as,  contemn, 

conttmptihle. 
Tcmpero,  I  restrain,   as,   in- 

t  em  per  Site. 
iTemptus,   temporis,  time,   as. 


gui^h. 
Stips,  a  piece  of  money,  wages, 

as,  stipends. 
Stipula,  a  straw,  as,  stipulate. 
Stirps,  the  root,  as,  ex/i?-pate. 
Sto,  I  stand,  as,  contrast 
Stratum,  to  cast  down,  as,  pro- 

stra'e. 
Strepo,  I  viake  a  noise,  as,  ob-|     temporal. 

streperous.  :Tendo,  I  stretch,  as,  exteiid, 

Strictum,  to  hold  fast,  as,  re-  Teneo,  I  hold,  as,  retain. 

strict.  [Tento,  I  tr-y,  as,  tempta\lon. 

Stringo,  I  AoW/asZ,  as,  as^ri/t-iTcntum,  to  stretch,  as,  extmt. 

g-ent.  |Tentum,   to   hold,   as,  deten- 

Structum,  to  build,   as,   con-i     /ion. 

struct.  iTenuis,  thin,  as,  atienuate. 

Struo,  I  build,  as,   cons/rue,  Tepro,  I  air  wcwm,  as,  tcpc-^ 

destroy.  lactiim. 

Stultus,  a  fool,  as,  sUdtiCy.      ITergum.    the  back,   as,    tcr- 
Suadeo,  I  advice,  as,  dissuaii€. ,     ^iversation.  . 

Suasum,  to  advisc^  as,  pcrsurt-jTermiims,  a  boundary,  a5,de- 

«ion.  '     termine. 
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Terra,  the  earth,  as,  gub/t?Tci-iUnctum,  to  anoint,  aa,  uncttt- 

neaij.  1     oeitv. 

Tcrreo,  I  frighten,  as,  deter.    lUnda,  a  wave,  e.s,  undulaXe. 
Testa,  a  shell,  as,  ^f'«i(iceous.  jUngeo,  I  anoint,  as,  T./ig'uenl. 
Testis,  a  iciiucss,  as,  ^(^siily.     jUnus,  ori«,  as,  uniij. 
Tcxtum,  to  iccave,  as,  tcjri nre.Urhs,  a  city,  as,  vrbane. 
Timeo,  I  fear,  as,  in^i7/n'iiate.;Ustum,  to  burn,  as,  conifr-^s- 


iwie. 
Utor,  I  uje,  aa,  s/ility. 
Usum,  to  use,  as,  abuse. 
Uxor,  a  icije,  as,  tixorious. 

V. 

Vacca,  a  cou",  as,  racciiiate. 
Vaco,  I  am  empty,  as,  vMzr.cv. 
Vacuus,  erapty,  as,  eracj/ale. 
Vado,  I  g-o,  as,  pervade. 
Vagor,  I  wander,  as,  extra  i-a- 
_^ant. 
Valeo,  I  am  strong,  as.  prcrjt- 

/ent. 
Vallnm,   a  rampart,  a^s,   cir- 

cumru/Zation. 


Tingo,  I  stain,  I  dip,  as,  h'jjo^c. 

Tinctum,  to  dip,  as,  tincture. 

Tolcro,  I  bear,  as,  into/erant, 

Tollo,  I  lift  up,  as,  ex/o/. 

Torpeo,  I  benumb,  as,  torpid. 

Tortum,  to  twist,  as,  disic/rf. 

Traeto,  I  Itandle,  as,  f  roc/able. 

Tractum,  to  draw,  as,  extract 

Trado,  I  hand  down,  1  deliver, 
as,  tradition  arj". 

Traho,  I  draw,  as,  sub/ro^end. 

Tremo,   I   shake,  as,  tremul- 
ous. 

TrepiduB,/ear/u/,  as,  intrepid. 

Tribuo,  I  give,  as,  dis^riiute. 

Tricoe,  a  hindrance,  as,  extric- 
ate. 

Tritus,  rubbed,  as,  at/r?7ion.    |Vanus,  vain,  as,  vinhh. 

Trudo,  I  thrust,  as,  pro/rude.jV'apor,  steam,  as,  evaporate. 

Trusum,  to  thruit,  as,  infrv-jVasto,  I  /ay  rvaste,  ajs,  dertij- 
sion.  I     Nation. 

Tuber,  a  swelling,  as,  prof«-jVesum,  to  go,  as,  ejY/sioit. 
berant.  jVectum,  to  eu7-ry,  asj  ii)vecti\c 

Tuitum,  to  see,  to  protect,  as,iVeho,  I  carry,  as,  rc/iicle. 
iii/zii^ion,  /«fdage.  iVelo,  I  cover,  as,  dore/ope. 

Tumeo,  I  swell,  as,  /wmid.        V'elox,  si^'/if,  as,  rc/ocity. 
Vendo,  I  asi/,  Q3,  rc7icfible. 
|Venio,  I  ccwie,  as,  convene. 
i Venter,  the  belly,  as,  ventral. 
jVentum,  to  co/nc,  as,  adveni. 
jVeiitus,  tcijvl,  as,  ventilato. 
jVer,  the  »pn"ng,  h5,  rernal. 

Uber,  fruitful,  as,  exw&erant.|Verber,  a  sfm^e,  as,  reyivit;  - 

Umbra,  a  shadcAi'.  as,  lunbra-     ate. 
gtxms.  A'crbuiii,  a  uciti,  r.^,.  vei bose. 


Turba,  a  crowd,  as,  ^ur6ulont. 
Turgeo,  I  swell,  as,  turgid, 
Turpis,  ba.'X,  as,  /ur;>itudc. 

U. 
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Vergo,  1  bend,  or  lie,  as,  con-|\'isum,  1o  see,  as,,  vis'ihle. 

verzc.  i^ila,  l>fe,  as,  v  tal. 

Terniis,  a  worm,  as,  veTTni'cu-iVito,  I  shun,  as,  inert^able. 

lar,  IVitruin,  glass,  as,  ri^reous. 

Versuin,  to  turn,  as,  a.verse.    jvivo,  I  /jt^e,  as,  rcC',re. 
>'<.'rto,  I  turn,  as,  conrer^        Voca,  I  call,  as,  convoke. 
Verus,  ^ru€,  as,  verify.  iVolo,  IJly,  as,  ro/atiie. 

Vestigium,  a  track,  as,  inves-iVolo,  I  wj/Z,  I  u-isA,  as,  vo/tur-" 

^ig-ate.  tary,  beneroZent. 

Vestis,  a  garment,  as,  direst  iVolutum,  to  roll,  as,  eonvo/u- 
"Vetus,  veteris,  old,  as,  inve/e-i     iion. 

rate.  i Volvo,  I  ro/Z,  as,  revolve. 

Via,  a  U'ay,  as,  deviate.  'Voro,!  devour,  a3,carnirorous. 

Victum,  to  conquer,  as,  ric^or.jVotum,  a  vow,  as,  decode. 
"Video,  I  see,  as,  provide.  Vox,  vocis,  the  voica.  as,  vocal. 

Vigil,  watchful,  as,  utg-ilant.    ,Vidgus,  the   common  people, 
\igor,  strength,  as,  invigorate.]     as,  divulge. 
Vinco,  I  conquer,  as,  inrmcibleiVulnus,  vulneris,  Sl  wound,  as, 
Vindex,  a  defender,  as,  riTu/i-j     iinn:f/7ifrable. 

cate.  'Vulsum,  to  pull,  to  tear  up,  as, 

Vir,  a  TTian,  as,  triumvirate.    '     convulsion. 
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A. 

Ago,  I  lead,  as,  demagogue 
Agon,  a  combat,  as,  amagonist 
Adclphos,  a  brother,  as,  Philo 

ddphidi. 
Aethlos,  a  coTnbat,  as,  athleXic. 
Akouo,  I  hear,  as,  acoustics. 
Akron,  a.  summit,  as,  acropolis 
AJleloi,  one  another,  as,  par- 

idlel. 
Alios,  another,  as,  aZicgory. 
Aner,  andros,  a  man,  as,  dian- 

(Zria. 
Angello,  I   bring  tidings,  aa, 

ev(.'?igc/ist. 


Anthos,  a  flower,  as,  anf  Aologj 
Anthropos,  a  Tnan,  as,  philan- 

/Aropy. 
Arche,  government,  as,   mo- 

narcAy. 
Ares,  Mara,  as  w^reopagus. 
Argos,  inactive,  as,  lethur^. 
Aristos,  6es/,  as,  aristocjasy. 
Arithmos,  number,  as,  arith- 

metic. 
Arktos,  a  tear,  the  north,  as, 

antarcZic. 
Aroma,  odour,  as,  arwnatic. 
Artos,  bread,  as,  or/ocarpus. 
Asphaltos,  6tfuj/jen,  as,  asphuL- 

tic. 
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Asthma,  breath,  aa,  asthinatic. 
Astron,  a  star,  as,  astro7wn)y. 
Atmos,  vapour,  as,  atmosphere 
Aulos,  a  pipe,  as,  hjdratt/icfc. 
Autos,  one's  se//,  as,  au/ocrat. 

B.  i 

Bapto,  I  wash,  as,  baptism. 
Baros,  weight,  as,  barometer. 
Biblos,  a  book,  as,  biblical. 
Bios,  life,  as,  biography. 
Blema,  a  throw,  as,  Tproblem. 
Bolbos,  an  onion,  as,  bulbons. 
Boleo,  I  shoot,  I  throw,  as,  hy- 

Y>erbole. 
Botane,  a  plant,  as,  botanist. 
Brj-Qj  I  bud,  as,  embryo. 


Gamos,  a  marriage,  aa,  higa- 
mj. 

G  aster,  the  belly,  as,  gastric. 

Ge,  the  ear/A,  as,  g-eography. 

Geno,  I  produce,  as,  hydro- 
gen. 

Genos,  a  kind,  as,  hetrog-e- 
neous. 

Glossa,  glotta,  the  tongue,  as, 
glossary,  ipolyglot. 

Glypho,  I  carve,  as,  hyrogly- 
phics. 

Gnostos,  known,  as,  prognos- 
ticate. 

Goiiia,  a  corner  or  angle,  as, 
tpij^Ofinietry. 

Gramma,  a  letter,  writing,  as, 
diag^-a/n. 

Graphe,  a  description,  as,  bio- 
graphy. 

Grapho^  I  write,  as,  ^xitpgraph 


Gymnos,  naked,  as,  gymnaa- 

\\c. 
Gyne,  a.  female,  as,  monoo"t/nia 
Gyros,  a  ctrc/e,  as,  gi/ration- 

D. 

Daktylos,  a.  finger,  as  daciyl. 

Deka,  ^en,  as,  rfecalogue. 

Demos,  \hepeople,  as,  epirf«?7r!ic 

Dendron,  a  tree,  as,  dendrctic. 

Dis,  iu'ice,  as,  riissyllable. 

Dogma,  an  opinion,  as,  (/og- 
«££;/ic. 

Doxa,  an  opinion,  as,  ortho</ox 

Dotes,  gti'e/i,  as,  anxidote. 

Dromos,  a  course,  as,  hippo- 
drome. 

Drus,  an  oak,  as,  druid. 

DjTiamis,  power,  as,  dynamics 

E. 

Eidos,  a  form,  as,  kaletrfoscope 
Epos,  a  itord,  as,  orthofpy. 
Eremos,  a  desert,  as,  eremite, 

(hermit.) 
Ergon,   a  woi'k,   as,   en^rg^-, 

metallurgy. 
Ethos,  manners,  customs,  aj, 

f//iical. 
Ethnos,  a  nation,  as,  c/Anical. 
Eu,  well,  as,  ciflogy, 

Z. 

Zoon,  an  anM/ial,  a-s,  ecology. 

(H.  Greek  E  ) 

Hagios,  holy,  as,  /iag-tography. 
Haima,  blood,  as,  AfWQrrhage. 


1ti 
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llarmonia.,  n§recmenty  ns^,  luir-\Kanon,  u.  rule,  q«,  canonicdl. 
mony.  jKardia,  ihe  lieart,  as,  pericur- 

Ilobdomas,  a  week,  as,  liebdo-\     dium. 

7iuuivd.  JKarpos, /ruii,  as,  arloc« r/.tiir. 

lieketon,  a  hundred,  ViS,  /kca-iKephale,  the  head,  us,  hydro- 
tomb,  cephalus. 

Helois,  the  sun,  as.  periAe/ton.lKonche,  a  shell,  as,  coTK^ology 

Hemera,  a  day,  a3,-e^henura.l.\Kosmos,ordei-,  ihe icorld,beau- 


IJemi,  half,  as,  /j^mtsphcre. 
Hepta,  stven,  as,  luptarchy. 
Heteros,  dissimilar,  as,  heiere- 

dox. 
Hex,  sfx,  as.,  Aeragon. 
Ilieros,  Ao/t/,  as,  Aitrarchy. 
Hippos,  a  horse,  as,  Ai/Jjjupo- 

tamus. 
llolos,  the  whole,  all^  holoA 

graph,  cat/io/ic.  | 

Hodos,  a  v;ay,  as,  vaoShod.      \ 

Homos,  like,  as,  Ao;/iogeneous.  Laos,  Ihe^eopZf,  aa,  Zditj'. 
H3-dor,  u'a/c/",  as,  A7/(/rostatics.  Lethe, /orije//u/7ies«,  as,  /ci/i- 
Ilygros,  7/ioisf,  as,  Aj/g^ronieler.      argy. 

JLeipo,  I  leave,  as,  el/ipsis. 


ty,  as,  cos?«ogojiy,  cosmetic. 
Kratos,    poiccr,    guver.imeut, 

as,  aristocracy. 
Kriies,  a.  judge,  as,  criterion. 
Kr}-])to,  I  Atie,  as,  crypt,  ajx)- 

c;y/)Aa. 
Kyklos,  a  circle,  as,  cj/c/ope- 

dia. 

L. 


TH. 


Thaos,  god,  as,  a^/«;ist. 


Them>e,  heat,  as,  f  Ae>7«ometer|     para/y-e. 
Thesis,  Vi placing,  as,  antif/ies/s! 


Lithos,  a  stoiie,  as  /if/jography. 
Logos,  a  word,  a  descriptian, 

as,  /og-ornachy,  geoZo£;-y. 
jLysis,  a.  loosening,  as,  ana/i/sis, 
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Mache,  a  battle,  as,  naum«r/fy- 
Ichthys,aM,as,uA/Ayology.'^^^7'  '""^""y  J^'  "'f"'*'^' 

Isos,  equal,  as,  iso^sceles.  ,,, ^'  necromnncy. 

Martyr,  a  witness,  as,  martyr- 

\     ology. 

'Mathema,   lcarji,'.ng,    science^ 

\     as,  lOfUheniaiics. 

Mclan,  6/«cA:,  as,  ;n''Z(nicholy- 
Kalos,  be(nitiful,a!i,  ca^igraphy  Meter,  metros,  a  mother,  as, 
Kalypto,  I  cofC/-,as,  apoca/y;/se     ??ie/;opolls. 


K. 


Kakos,  b^d,  as,  rr^cophoiiy. 


GREEK   ROOTS.  14-5 

Mctron,  a  msiisure,  as,  ther-;Pais,  paidos,  a  boy,  as,  pedn- 

momefer.  •     I     gogue.. 

Micros.  lUile,  as,  microscope  Paideia,  inslmciion,  as,  cyclo- 
Misos,  hatred,  as,  7uisaiithi-opy     pcdia. 
Mouos,  alone,  as,  ?;ionosyUable  Pas,  pan,  all,  as,  panihcou. 
JMorphe,  a  s/at/zC,  as,  metaMor-  Pateo,  I  walk,  as,  perijo«/etic. 
phose.  jPathos,/ec/i)2g,  as,  sympathy 

yj.y\hos,  feeble,  as,  mythology.  Tente,  Jive,  as,  pentagon. 
{Petros,  a  i,ton'',  as,  petrify. 
N«  IPlaiie,  waiiderlng,d.s,planti. 

Polemos,  war,  as,  pidcimcdl. 
Naus,  a  f:h\p,  as,  na?^machy.  jPolco,  I  se'.l,  as,  mouopoly. 
Nckros,  dead,  as,  ?wcromancyiPolis,  ^' city,  aj,  mtiropoHs. 
Neoi,  tiew,  as,  7jeology.  -Polys,  many,  as,  f'o/j/theist. 

Neros,  an  island,  as,  pelopon-  Potamos,  a  nver,  as,  iiippo^jo- 

'/icsus.  I     tamus. 

Nomas,  nomados,  feeding  on!Pous,  podos,  the /c»o^,  ^s.poly- 

pasture,  as,  nomadic.  ,    pus,  anlijoooes. 

Nomos,  a  law,  as,  astrono/nyJPraktos,  done,  Sls,  impradicsi- 
Is'osos,  dmease,  as,  nosology.   |     ble. 

jPresbyteros,  an  elder,  aSfpres-^ 
0.  [     byterian. 

jPteron,  a  wing,  as,  aptera. 
Ode,  a  song,  as,  monody.         Pyr,  ppos.  Jive,  as,  pyrome" 
Oligos,  few,  as,  o/jgarchy.        |     ter. 
Oikeo,  I  rii<;e//,  as,  parochial. 
Osoma,   a  name,   as,  a/io/ii/-  R. 

7nous.  I 

0 phis,  a  serpent,  as,  oj9/iiology.;Rheo,  \fiow,  as,  hemorrAage. 
Opto,  I  see,  as,  optics. 
Orama,  a  thin.g  seen,  a  speda-,  S. 

cU,  as,  panorama.  I 

Ornis,  ornithos,  a  bird,  as,  or-  Sarks.  sarkos,^esA,  as,  sarco- 

nitholo^.  \     phagus. 

Ortlws,  7-is;ht,  as,  ar^/jography.  Skelos,  the  leg,  as,  isosceles. 
Osteon,  a  bone,  as,  osi <?ology.   Skeptomai.Lf cZiicrafe. I  doubt, 
Ostrakon,  a  shell,  as,  os/7"acisni      as,  sceptical. 
Oiys,  acid,  as,  oxygen.  Skopeo,  I  look,  as,  telescope. 

Sepo,  I  putrify,  as,  antisf^tic. 
P.  Sitos,  corn,'as,  parasite. 

Sopliia,  wisdom,  as,  philcso- 
Pa|)Os,  a  hillj  aSj  aj-eopcgns.         j'Aj/. 
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Stello,  I  seyid,  as,  apos^Ze.         PWebs,  pWehos,  a  vein,  as, 
btereos,  solid,  firm,  as,  stereo-     phlebolomj. 

type.  Phobos,  fear,  as,  hydropAoMa. 

Stoa,  a  perch,  as,  stoic.  Phone,  the  voice,  as,  euphony. 

Stratos,  an  army,  as,s^rfl^agem  Phos,  photos,  light,  as,  photo- 
Strepho,  I  turn,  as.perisfreja/ac      meter. 
Strophe,  a  turning,  a.s,  a.pos-'PhTasis,di saying, a.T\  expression, 

trophe.  ,     as,  phraseolo^. 

T.  Phren,  the  mind,  as,  phreno- 

i     logy. 
Tautos^  the  same,  as,  tautology  Phthongos,  a  sound,  as,  6iph- 
Techne,  art,  as,  technicsA.  thong. 

Telos,  the  end,  distance,  as,  P^Js's,  na/wj-e,  as,  physioXo^. 

ie/escope.  Phyton,  a;)/a7i<,  as,  zoophyte. 

Tetras,/owr,  as,  ^rfrarchy.      j 

Teuchos,a  6oo/c,  as,  pentafeucA  CH.  (Greek  A.) 

Tithemi,  \put,  I  suppose,  as,' 

hypo^Ae^jcal.  Chalkos,  fcroij,  as,  chalcogrz- 

Tomos,  a  section,  a  rutting,  as,      phy* 

ana/omy.  Chalyps,  sf^e/,  as,  chalybeate. 

Toms,  ihe  sound  of  the  voice,  ^^^^,  charitos,  grace,  love, 

as,  monotony.  as,  charity. 

Topos,  a  ;)/ace,  as,  /opography  Cheir,the  /zanrf,  as.cAiVography 
Trope,   a  turning,  as,  /ro;)e,      cAinirgeon,  (surgeoju) 

tropic.  Chihoi,  a  thousand,  as,  chilidid. 

'Chole,  bile,  as,  melancholy. 
PH.  |Chronos,ii7ne,  as,  chronometer 

Crysos, ^o/d,  as, c^jysolite. 
Phago,  I  cut,  as,anthropoj)Aa§i 
Phainomai,  I  appear,  as,  phe-  PS. 

Tunnenon.  I 

Pharmakon,  a  dru^,  as,  phar-  Pseudos,  a.  falsehood,  as,  pseu- 

TTiocy.  ■  I     do-apostle. 

Philos,  a  friend^  zs,  philan-Vayche,  breath,  the  soul,  as, 

thropj.  I    metemjJST/cAosis. 
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COMPOSITION. 


Composition  is  the  art  of  expressing  thought  in  written 
lang'iage; 

To  compose  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  Orthography,  or  the  spelling  of  words ;  Etymolo- 
xry.  or  the  uses  and  inflections  of  the  various  parts  of  speech  ; 
and  Syntax,  or  the  connexion  of  words  in  sentences. 

To  compose  correctly  and  perspicuously,  it  is  further  ne- 
ressarv'  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Punctuation, 
.i/ra  .geinent,  and  Style,  and  of  the  use  of  Figurative  Lan- 
guage. 

The  rules  of  Orthography,  Etymology,  and  Syntax  have 
been  already  given,  together  with  the  mode  of  applj-ing 
them  in  analyzing  the  writings  of  others.  The  object 
of  Composition  i^  to  teach  the  pupil  to  apply  them  in 
giving  Avritten  expression  to  his  own  sentiments.  The 
following  rules,  observations,  and  exercises  on  puncfua- 
tion.  arrangement,  s^yle  and  figurative  language,  will 
enable  him  to  express  his  thoughts,  not  only  irith  accu- 
racy, but  with  perspicuity  aiwi  taste. 


I -PUNCTUATION. 

T\\e  points  usfd  to  mark  the  grammatical  structure  of 
sentences,  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  used  to  denote  the 
principal  pauses  ;  namely  the  comuia  (,),  the  semicolon  (;), 
the  colon  (:),  the  period  (.),  \he  point  of  interrogation  (?), 
ihepnint  of  cxclamation{\),  the  danh  ( — ),  and  the  paren- 
thesis (). 

COMMA. 

I- — ^^Tien  the  subject  of  a  sentence  consists  of  several  Avords. 
a  comma   mav   sometimes,   for  the  sake   of  distinctness,   be 

I      2 
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placed  iminediatelj  before  the  verb  ;  as  To  take  sincere 
j)lea5.iire  in  the  blessings  and  excellencies  of  others,  is  a  sure 
inai-k  of  a  good  heart. 

la  general,  a  simple  sentence  requires  only  the  period 
at  the  end  j  as,  The  real  wants  of  nature  are  soon  sa- 
tisfied. 

II. — \ATien  several  -words  of  the  same  class  follow  one 
another,  without  conjunctions,  commas  are  placed  between 
them  ;  as  Reputation,  \irtue,  happiness  greatly  depend  on 
tne  choice  of  companions.  John  is  a  plain,  honeot,  indus- 
trious man.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  advise,  comfort, 
exliort.  Success  depend*  on  acting  prudently,  steadily, 
Tigorouslj. 

1 .  When  seTeral  words  of  a  class  follow  each  other, 
a  comma  is  placed  between  the  last  two,  although  the 
conjunction  is  expressed-;  as,  Alfred  was  a  brave,  pious, 
and  patriotic  prince. 

2.  "WTien  words  of  the  same  class  follow  each  other  in 
pairs,  a  comma  is  placed  between  each  pair  ;  as,  I'ruth 
is  fair  aind  artless,  simple  and  sincere,  unilbrm  aiia 
constant 

3.  "W'hr'n  two  words  of  the  same  class  are  joined  by  a 
conjunction,they  do  not  require  a  comma  between  them; 
as.  Religion  purifies  aud  ennobles  the  mijid. 

III. — The  members  or  clauses  of  a  compound  sentence  are 
generally  separated  by  commas  ;  as.  He  studies  diUgeiitly, 
and  makes  great  progress.  Peace  of  mind  being  secured, 
we  may  smile  at  misfortune.  To  confess  the  truth,  1  wa» 
greatly  to  blame. 

When  the  relative  immediately  follows  the  antecedent, 
or  when  the  sentence  is  short,  tlie  comma  may  be 
omitted  ;  as.  He  who  cares  only  for  himself,  has  but 
few  pleasures.     Candour  is  a  quality  which  all  admire. 

IV. — Words  denoting  tlie  person  or  object  addressed,  and 
-words  placed  in  apposition,  are  separated  by  commas  ;  as. 
My  son,  give  me  thy  heart.  The  butterfly,  child  of  the  sum- 
mer, flutters  in  the  suu. 
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V. — Words  which  express  opposition  or  contrast,  are  se- 
parated by  a  comma  ;  as.  He  was  learned,  but  not  i>edantic. 
Thoagh  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull. 

VI. — When  a  verb,  or  any  other  important  word  is  omitted, 
its  place  is  sometimes  supi)lied  by  a  comma  ;  as,  From  law 
arises  security  ;  from  security,  inquiry  ;  from  inquiry,  kncnv- 
ledge. 

VII. — Adverbial  and  modifying  words  and  phrases  are 
sometimes  separated  by  commas  ;  as.  Finally,  let  me  repeat 
what  I  stated  before.  His  work  is,  in  many  respects,  su- 
])erior  to  mine.  A  kind  \v(;rd,  nay,  even  a  kind  look,  often 
artords  comfort  to  the  afllicted. 

VIII. — An  expression,  sup}K)sed  to  be  spoken,  or  taken 
from  another  writer,  but  iKjt  formally  quoted,  is  preceded  by 
a  c(jinm  I ;  as  1  say  unto  all,  Watch.  FKitarch  calls  lying, 
liie  vice  o(  slaves. 

IX. — A  word  or  phrase  emphatically  repeated,  is  separated 
by  a  comma;  as.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  Avill  ye  die  1 

X. — Words  directly  spoken  or  quoted,  are  marked  by  in- 
vcrLed  commas  above  the  line;  as, '•' Come,"  said  he,  "let 
us  try  tius  bow." 

SEMICOLON. 

I. — \Vhcn  a  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  com- 
plete in  ilsolf,  and  t!ie  olhcr  added  as  an  iidercnce,  or  to  give 
Some  explanatifiii,  they  are  separated  by  a  semicolon  ;  as, 
Kcoiiomy  is  no  disgrace  ;  for  it  is  belter  live  on  a  little,  than 
to  outlive  a  great  deal. 

1.  When  llie  i)receding  clause  depends  on  the  follow- 
ing, a  semicolon  is  someiimes  used  ;  as,  As  coals  are  to 
bm-ning  coals,  and  wofnl  to  fire  ;  so  is  a  ccjiitentious  man 
to  kindle  strife. 

2.  A  semicolon  is  sometiincs  put  between  two  clauses  ; 
wliich  have  no  necessary  dcpemlence  upon  each  other, 
as,  Straws  swim  ut  the  surface ;  but  pearls  lie  at  the 
bottom. 
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II. — When  a  sentence  contains  an  enumeration  of  sereral 
parUeuiaxs,  the  clauses  are  generally  separated  by  semico- 
lons ;  ao,  Philosophers  assert  that  Nature  is  animated  in  her 
operations  ;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  treasures  in  reserve ; 
tliat  knowledge  will  always  be  progressive :  and  that  ail  fu- 
ture generations  will  continue  to  make  discoveries^  of  wluch 
we  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

COLON, 

I. — "Wben  a  sentence  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  com- 
plete iji  itself,  and  the  other  coniaining  an  addiiionai  remark, 
the  sense  but  not  tlie  syntax  of  which  depends  on  the  fom^tr 
they  are  separated  by  a  colon ;  as,  Study  Uj  accwre  tLe 
habit  of  thinking  :  no  study  is  more  important. 

Whether  a  colon  or  semicolon  should  be  used  some- 
times depends  on  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a  con- 
junction ;  as,  Do  not  flatter  yourself  with  the  hope  of 
perfect  happiness  :  tiiere  is  no  such  thing  in  the  worlc. 
Do  not  fl'itter  yourselves  with  the  hope  (>f  perfect  hap- 
piness j   for  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 

n.=— When  the  sense  of  several  members  of  a  sentence, 
ivhich  are  separated  from  each  other  by  semicolons,  depends 
on  the  last  clause,  that  clause  is  generally  separated  from  the 
others  by  a  cckcj  ;  as,  A  divine  legislator,  uttering  his  vtice, 
from  heaven  ;  .\:i  almighty  governor,  stretcliing  forth  his  arm 
to  reward  or  punish  :  these  are  considerations  which  over- 
awe the  world,  support  integrity,  and  check  guilt. 

III. — When  an  example  or  quotation  is  introduced,  it  is 
gometimes  separated  from  tlie  re^t  of  the  sentence  by  a  colon  ; 
as,  The  Scriptures  give  ns  an  amiable  reprcoentatou  of  the 
Deity  in  these  words :  "  God  is  love." 


PERIOD,  &c. 


The  Period  is  used  at  the  end  oC  all  seiitences,  unless  they 
are  interrogative  or  exclamatory  ;  as.  Cultivate  the  love  of 
truth. 
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The  period  is  aI?o  used  afler  abbrcvialioiK  ;  as,  K.C.B. 
for  Knight  Commander  ol'  the  Bath. 

The  point  of  interrogation  is  used  after  sentences  wWch 
ask  questions  j  as.  Whence  comest  thou  1 

The  point  of  exclamation  is  used  after  words  or  sentences 
which  express  emotion ;  as,  0  peace  I  how  desirable  thou 
art! 

The  dath  is  used  to  mark  a  break  or  abrupt  turn  ni  a 
sentence ;  as,  ^ 

Here  lies  the  great — False  marble,  where  1 
Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here. 

The  parenthetis  is  used  to  enclose  an  explanatory  clause 
or  member  of  a  sentence,  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
sense ;  as, 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 


EXERCISES. 


Write  the  following  exercises,  and  supply  the  points  vuhith 
are  omitted : — 

The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  society  serves  to  exer- 
cise the  sutfering  graces  aud  virtues  of  the  gwjd.  Deliljerate 
slowly  ttxecute  promptly.  The  great  business  of  life  is  to  be 
employed  in  doing  justly  loving  mercy  and  walking  liumbly 
with  our  Creator.  The  young  and  the  old  the  rich  and 
the  poor  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  must  all  go  down 
to  the  grave.  Charity  like  the  sun  brightens  all  its  ob- 
jects. Trials  in  this  stage  of  being  are  the  lot  of  man.  The 
path  of  piety  and  virtue  pursued  with  a  firm  and  constant 
spirit  will  assuredly  lead  to  happiness.  What  can  be  said 
to  alarm  those  of  their  danger  who  intoxicated  with  plea- 
fcures  become  giddy  and  insolent;  who  flattered. by  the  illu- 
sions or  prosperity  make  light  of  every  serious  admonition 
which  tlicir  friends  aud  the  changesof  the  world  give  them? 
To   enjoy  present  pleasure  he  sacrificed  liis  future  case   and 
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rcputati'^n.  Continue  my  dear  child  to  make  virtue  thy  prin- 
cipal study.  Content  the  offspring  ofreli^ou  dwells  both 
ill  retirement  and  in  the  active  scenes  '  f  life.  He  who  is  a 
stranger  Vj  industrj'  may  possess  but  he  cannot  er-joy.  It  b 
the  province  of  superiors  to  direct  of  inferiors  to  obey ;  of 
the  learned  to  be  instructive  of  the  ignr)rant  to  be  docile  ;  o. 
the  old  to  be  communicative  of  the  youn^  to  be  attentive  and 
diligent.  Gentleness  is  in  truth  th«  great  avenue  to  mutual 
enjoyment.  Be  assured  therefore  that  order  frugality  and 
economy  are  the  necessarv  supports  of  every  personal  and 
private  virtue.  One  of  the  nolilest  of  Christian  virtues  is  t(» 
love  our  enemies.  Against  thee  thee  only  have  I  sinned.  All 
our  conduct  towards  men  should  be  iiuluenced  by  this  im- 
portant precept :  Do  unto  otliers  as  you  would  thai  others 
fciiould  do  unto  you. 

The  passions  arc  tlie  chief  destroyers  of  our  peace  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  moral  world.  As  the  eartli 
moves  round  the  sun  it  receives  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less  of  his  light  and  heat  and  thus  are  prr^uced  the 
long  warm  days  of  summer  and  the  long  cold  nights  of 
winter.  The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  sale  path  that  of 
falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maze.  To  give  an  early  preference 
to  honour  above  gain  when  they  stand  in  competition  to 
despise  every  advantage  which  cannot  be  attained  without 
dishonest  arts  to  brooU  no  meanness  and  stoop  to  no  dis- 
simulation are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind  the  presages 
of  future  eminence  and  usefulness  in  life. 

Do  not  flatter  yourself  mth  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world.  There  is  no  mortal  truly 
wise  and  restless  at»once  wisdom  is  the  repose  of  minds.  If 
he  has  not  been  unfaithful  to  his  king  if  he  has  not  proved 
a  traitor  to  his  country  if' he  has  never  given  cause  for  such 
charges  as  have -been  preferred  against  him  why  then  is  he 
;uraid  to  confront  his  accusers  1  The  three  great  enemies 
to  tranquillity  are  vice  superstition  and*  idleness  \ice  which 
poisons  and  disturbs  the  mind  with  bad  passions  superstition 
which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrors  idleness  which  loads  it 
witli  tediousness  and  disgust.  When  Socrates  was  asked 
what  man  approached  the  nearest  to  perfect  hapiness  he 
answered  "  That  man  who  han  the  fewest  wants." 
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Worldly  happiness  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself  by  corrupt- 
ing the  heart  It  fosters  the  loose  and  the  violent  passions 
It  engenders  noxious  habits  and  taints  the  mind  with  false 
delicacy  which  makes  it  feel  a  thousand  unreal  evils  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  was  advanced  to  the  sole  dcminion  of  the 
Rjinan  Empire  A  D  325  and  soon  after  openly  professed  the 
Christian  faith  We  wait  till  to-morrow  to  be  happy  alaa 
why  not  to-day  Shall  we  he  younger  Are  we  sure  we  shall 
be  healtJiier  Will  our  passions  become  feebler  and  our  love 
of  the  world  less  Beauty  and  strength  combined  with  virtue 
and  piety  how  lovely  in  the  sight  of  men  liovv  pleasing  to 
heaven  peculiarly  pleasing  because  with  every  temptation  to 
deviate  they  voluntarily  walk  in  the  path  of  duty  On  the 
one  hand  are  the  Divine  approbation  and  immortal  honour  on 
the  other  remember  and  beweire  are  the  stings  of  conscience 
and  endless  infamy. 

The  eagle  may  be  considered  among  birds  what  the  lion  is 
among  quadrupeds  and  in  many  respects  they  have  a  strong 
similitude  to  each  other  They  are  both  possessed  of  force 
and  an  empire  over  their  fellows  of  the  forest  Equally  mag- 
nanimous they  disdain  small  plunder  and  only  pursue  ani- 
mals worthy  of  conquest  It  is  not  till  after  having  been  long 
provoked  by  the  cries  of  the  rook  or  the  magpie  that  this  ge- 
nerous bird  thinks  fit  to  punish  it  with  death  The  eagle 
also  disdains  to  share  the  plunder  of  another  bird  and  will 
devour  no  other  prey  than  that  which  he  has  acquired  by  his 
own  pursuit  How  hungry  soever  he  may  be  he  stoops  not  to 
carrion  and  when  satiated  never  returns  to  the  same  carcase 
but  leaves  it  for  other  animals  more  rapacious  and  less  de- 
licate than  himself  Solitary  like  the  lion  he  keeps  the  de- 
sert to  himself  alone  it  is  as  extraordinary  to  see  two  pair  of 
eagles  in  the  same  mountain  as  two  lions  in  the  same  forest 
They  keep  separate  to  find  a  more  ample  supply  and  consider 
the  quantity  of  their  game  as  the  best  proof  of  their  dominion 
Nor  does  the  similitude  of  these  animals  stop  here  they  have 
both  sparkling  eyes  and  are  nearly  of  the  same  colour  iheir 
claws  are  of  the  same  form  their  breath  is  equally  stiong  and 
their  cry  equally  loud  and  terrifying  Bred  botli  for  war  thry 
are  the  enemies  of  all  society  alike  fierce  proud  and  nc.ip<ibio 
oi'  being  easily  tamed. 

13 
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Sir  Isaac  Ne\Tton  possessed  a  retnarkablj  mild  and  ercii 
temper  Tnis  ;;reat  man  on  a  particular  occasion  was  called 
GUI  of  his  study  t  j  aij  adj-iiurv^  apartment  A  little  dog 
named  Diamond  the  coiisiarit  but  incurious  attendant  of  his 
master's  researches  happened  to  he  left  among  Ihc  papers 
and  threw  dowH  a  lighted  candle  which  consumed  the  almost 
finished  labours  of  some  years  Sir  Isaac  soon  returned  and 
had  the  mortification  to  behold  his  irreparable  lc*s  But  with 
his  usual  self-possession  he  only  exclaimed  Oh  Diamond  Dia- 
mond thou  little  knowcst  the  mischief  thou  hast  done. 

By  the  unlmppy  excesses  of  irregular  pleasiires  in  youth 
how  many  amiable  dispositions  are  corrupted  and  destroyed 
How  many  rising  capacities  and  powers  are  suppressed  How 
many  flattering  hopes  of  parents  and  friends  a.e  totally  ex- 
tinguished Who  but  must  drop  a  tear  over  inuiian  nature 
when  he  beholds  that  morning  which  arose  so  bright  orer- 
cast  with  such  untimely  darkness  that  sweethe^s  d' teHjpcr 
which  once  engaged  many  hearts  that  modesty  vvhich  wks 
ao  prepossessing  those  abilities  which  promiaed  extcnsire 
usefulness  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  low  sensuality  and 
one  who  was  formed  for  passing  through  life  in  the  midst  cf 
public  esteem  cut  off  by  his  vices  at  tiie  beginning  of  his 
course  or  sunk  for  the  whole  of  k  into  insignihcance  and 
contempt  These  0  siijful  Pleasure  arc  thy  trophies  It  in 
tlius  that  co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God  and  man  thou  de- 
gradest  human  honour  and  blastcst  the  opening  prospects  of 
human  felicity. 


II.— ARRANGEMENT. 

The  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences   is   either  graiti' 
inatical  or  rhetorical. 

Grammatical  arrangement  is  the  order  in  which  words  are 
ger>erally  placed  in  speaking  and  writing. 

RhctoricaUirranzcm-nt  is  that  order  cf  the  words,  in  which 
the  CMiphalical  parts  of  the  sentciuc  arc  placed  lirbl. 
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For  liiis  reason,  the  rhetorical  arrangenicnt  is  also 
called  the  emphaiicai.  It  is  used  chiefly  in  poetry  and 
impassioned  prose. 

The  following  rules  teach  the  grammatical  arrange- 
ment :  the  rhetorical  arrangement  is  explained  in  the 
notes  which  follow  each  rule. 

I. — The  subject  or  nominative  generally  precedes  the  Ycri» 
a^-  William  reads ;  xce  write  ;  to  obey  his  teacher  is  the  duiy 
of  a  good  scholar. 

1.  The  nominatire  comes  after  the  verb  in  the  follow - 
n/g  instances : — 

When  the  sentence  is  interrr>gatlTe ;  a*,  Heard  you 
that  peal  of  thunder  1 

Whien  the  sentence  Lj  imperative  ;  a^,  Go  tho-u,  come 
ye. 

When  a  8upp<>sition  is  expressed  by  an  ellipsis ;  as, 
Were  /  in  your  ?ituati(m,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment. 

When  the  !«cntence  betnns  with  the  words  there,  here, 
&.C.  ;  as,  there  w  as  a  great  commotion  among  the  people  ; 
here  are  the  rxoters. 

When  the  verb  is  preceded  by  neither  or  nor;  a.«, 
Neither  were  his  services  of  small  importance,  nor  was 
his  country  uimundful  of  tlieni. 

2.  The  nominatire  is  al»<j  placed  after  the  verb,  to  give 
spirit  and  emphasis  to  the  sentence  ;  as,  Fallen  is  thy 
throne,  0  Israel.     Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epheaians. 

II. — The  article  always  precedes  the  noun,  whcjse  significs- 
tion  it  limits  ,  as,  J  house,  an  inkstand,  the  dog. 

1.  When  the  noun  is  qualified  by  an  adjectiye,  the 
article  is  generally  placed  before  the  adjective  ;  as.  ^i 
gorxi  man,  the  wisest  king. 

2.  The  indefinite  article  is  placed  between  the  noun 
and  the  adjectives 7no»)/  and  suck  ;  and  als^>  between  Uie 
noun  and  ail  adjectives  whitli  are  p.\;ccded  by  as,  sOy 
toOy  and  how;  a^,  many  a   learned  man  has  been  ue- 
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ceived ;  such  an  occurrence  is  not  likely  to  take  place ; 
so  great  a  multitude ;  U>vf  mighty  a  prince. 

The  definite  article  is  placed  between  the  noun  and 
the  adjective  all ;  as.  All  Uie  books  on  the  table. 

III. — The  adjective  generally  precedes  the  noun  which  it 
qualifies  ;  as,  a  swift  horse,  an  honest  man. 

1.  The  adjective  is  placed  after  the  noun  in  the  fol- 
lowing instaiices  : — 

When  it  is  used  as  a  title  ;  as,  Alexander  the  GreaL 

"When  other  words  depend  upon  it  j  as,  a  man  eminent 
in  his  profession. 

When  it  expresses  dimension ;  as,  A  wall  ten  feet 
high. 

When  it  expresses  the  effect  of  an  active  rerb  j  as. 
Vice  renders  men  miserable. 

When  an  intransitive  verb  comes  between  it  and  the 
noun  or  pronoun  ;  as,  it  seems  strange, 

2.  The  adjective  when  it  is  emphatic,  is  sometimes 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  noun  j  as,  Jmt  and  true  are  all  thy  ways. 

IV. — The  pronoun  of  the  thirtl  person  is  placed  after  that 
of  the  second  ;  and  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  after  those 
of  the  second  and  third  ;  as,  You  and  /  will  go,  if  they  will 
accompany  us  ;  shall  it  be  given  to  you,  to  him,  or  to  me  7 

\. — Active  verbs  generally  precede  the  words  which  they 
govern  5  as,  I  wrote  a  letter ;  learn  your  lesson. 

1.  The  relative  pronoun  is  placed  before  active  verbs  j 
as,  he  is  a  man  whom  I  greatly  esteem. 

2.  When  the  objective  case  is  emphatic,  it  sometimes 
precedes  the  verb ;  as.  Silver  and  gold  have  1  none. 

VI. — The  infinitive  mood  generally  follows  the  word  which 
governs  it ;  as.  He  loves  to  learn ;  I  shall  go. 

When  the  infinitive  is  the  emphatic  word,  it  sometimes 
precedes  the  verb  which  governs  it  j  as,  Ife  it  you  must. 
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VII. — Adverbs  are  generally  placed  immediately  before  or 

immediately  after  the  words  which  they  qualify ;  as.    Very 
good  J  he  acted  wisely. 

Adverbs,  when  emphatical,  arc  sometimes  placed  at 

the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 

words  which  they  qualify  ;  as,  How  gracefully  that  young 

gentleman  rides  his  horse. 

\'III. — Prepositions  are  generally  placed  before  the  words 

which  they  govern  ;  as,  From  him,  to  them. 

Prepositions  are   sometimes  placed    after  the   words 
which  they  govern,  and  at  a  distance  from  them ;  as, 
Such  conduct  I  ajn  at  a  loss  to  account /or. 
IX. — Conjunctions   are   placed    between   the    words    or 
clauses   which   they  connect;    as,  Come  aruiseejbe  cau- 
tious, but  speak  the  truth. 

1.  Conjunctio.is  of  one  syllable,  with  the  exception 
of  then,  are  always  placed  lirst  in  the  clauses  or  sen- 
tences which  they  connect ;  as.  Virtue  is  praised  by 
many,  and  doubtless  she  would  be  desired  also,  if  her 
worth  were  really  known  ;  see,  then,  that  you  do  as  she 
requires. 

2.  Conjunctions  of  more  than  one  syllable  (with  the 
exception  of  whereas,  which  must  always  be  the  first 
word  in  the  sentence  or  clause.)  may  be  transferred  to 
the  place  where  it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  ear  in  read- 
ing ;  as,  Piety  and  holiness  will  make  our  whole  life 
happy,  whereas,  sinful  pursuits  will  yield  only  to  a  few 
scattered  pleasures :  let  us  diligently  cultivate  the  for- 
mer, therefore,  while  we  carefully  abstain  from  the 
latter. 


EXERCISES. 

Write  the  fuUowing  sentences,  ami  correct  the  arran^nnent. 

Is  known  to  Him  who  made  us.  every  desire  cf  the  heart. 
Fall  heavily  upon  the  envious,  common  calamities,  and  com- 
mon blessings.     Neither  gross,  nor  cicceiively  refined  should 
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be  our  manners.  How  we  can  jipend  our  time  foolishly, 
when  we  know  that  hereafter  we  must  give  an  account  of  our 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ?  Thou  boast  not  of  the  favours 
bestowest  thou.  He  were  ever  so  great  and  opulent,  this 
eoaduct  would  debase  him.  Nothing  is  there  on  earth  so 
stable,  as  to  assure  us  of  undisturbed  rest.  These  fires  shall 
glow  still  redder. 

Man  ia  noblest  the  work  of  the  creation.  He  is  much  a 
l)etter  writer  than  reader.  A  many  a  man  has  attained  inde- 
pendence by  industry  and  perseverance.  Do  not  entertain  ;t. 
too  high  opinion  of  yourself.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  how  a 
great  mistake  I  have  committed.  Greater  the  part  of  the 
furniture  is  removed,  but  the  all  servants  remain. 

Youth  virtuous  gradually  brings  forward  manhood  ac- 
complished and  flourishing.  A  spirit  temperate,  and  ex- 
pectation moderate,  are  safeguards  excellent  of  the  mind, 
in  this  state  uncertain  and  changing.  The  Great  Peter  ol 
Russia,  wrought  in  the  dock-yards,  as  a  ship-carpenter.  He 
is  a  good,  and  respectful  scholar  to  his  teacher.  This  long 
room  is  twenty  feet,  and  wide  sixteen  feet.  Your  bounty 
has  rendered  that  old  quite  comfortable  man.  They  tliat 
mourn  are  blessed  ;  for  they  shall  be  comforted.  I  and  you 
ivill  remain.  IfTuUiaand  you  are  well,  I  and  Cicera  are 
well. 

Patience,  by  composure  preserving  within,  the  impression 
resists  trouble  makes  which  from  without.  No  opportunity 
of  doing  good  neglect.  They  opulence  has  made  proud 
whom,  and  luxury  has  corrupted  whom,  cannot  the  simple 
pleasures  of  nature  relish.  1  defy  thy  tlircats,  thy  mercy.  To 
walk  100  hastily  you  ought  not.  To  df)  a  kind  action  I  need 
not  solicit  him.     I  must  go  whatever  may  ensue. 

She  properly  reads,  very  neatly  write*;,  and  accurately 
composes.  He  agreeably  came  to  his  promise,  and  suitably 
conducted  himself  to  the  occasion.  The  blow  came  down. 
How  do  the  kind  offices  of  a  dutiful  and  aflTectioriatc  cliild 
greatly  gladden  the  heart  of  a  parent,  when  sinking  under 
age  or  imirmities  especially  I  I  hope  it  is  not  1  whom  he  is 
displeased  with.  Do  you  know  whom  you  speak  to  ?  Whom 
do  you  offer  such  language  to  ]     It  was  not  him  that  thev 
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■»vere  to  angrj-  ^vith  him.*  Him  between  and  me  there  is  some 
disparity  of  years ;  noncj  but  him  between  and  her.  Then, 
come,  let  us  go  home. 

Fancifully  have  of  a  riTer,  the  origin  and  progress  been 
compared  to  of  man  the  life.  Insignificant  are  its  beginnings, 
and  frivolous  is  its  infancy ;  of  a  meadow  among  the  flowers, 
it  plays ;  a  garden  it  waters,  or  a  little  mill  turns.  In  its 
youth  strength  gathering,  wild  and  impetuous  it  becomes. 
Of  the  restraints  impatient  which  it  still  meets  with  in  the 
hollows  among  the  mountains,  restless  and  fretful  it  is ;  in 
its  turning  quick,  and  in'its  course  unsteady.  It  is  a  roaring 
cataract  now,  whatever  opposes  its  progress,  tearing  up  and 
overturning,  and  from  a  rock  down  it  shoots  headlong  ;  it 
becomes  a  sullen  and  gloomy  pool  then,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glen  buried.  Breath  recovering  by  repose,  along  it  dashe? 
again  till,  of  uproar  and  mischief  tired,  all  that  it  has  swept 
along,  it  quits,  and  of  the  valley  the  opening  leaves  with  the 
rejected  waste  strewed.  Now,  its  retirement  quitting,  abroad 
Into  the  world  it  conies,  with  more  prudence  and  discretion, 
Journeying  through  cultivated  fields,  to  circumstances  yielding, 
and  winding  round  to  overwhelm  or  remove  what  would 
trouble  it.  Through  the  populous  cities  it  passes,  and  of 
men  all  the  busy  haunts,  its  services  on  every  side  tendering, 
and  of  the  countrj-  becomes  the  support  and  ornament.  By 
numerous  alliances  increased,  and  in  its  course  advanced, 
grave  and  stately  it  becomes  in  its  motions,  peace  and  quiet 
loves ;  and  in  silence  majestic  rolls  on  its  waters  mighty  till 
to  rest  it  is  laid  in  the  vast  abyss. 

Indeed,  you  have  been  justly  informed,  with  regard  to  my 
poverty.  In  a  house  but  of  mean  appearance,  and  of  ground 
a  little  spot,  my  whole  estate  consists  ;  I  draw  my  support 
from  which,  by  my  own  labour.  By  any  means,  but  if 
you  have  been  persuaded  to  think,  that  in  any  degree  un- 
happy this  poverty  renders  me,  greatly  you  are  deceived.  Of 
Providence  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  ;  with  all  that  na- 
ture requires  it  supplies  me  ;  and  if  without  superfluities  I 
am,  from  the  desire  of  them  1  am  also  free.  I  confess,  with 
these  I  should  be  more  able  the  necessitous  to  succour,  the 
only  advantage  for  which  to  be  envied  are  the  wealthy  :  but 
as  my  small  possessions  are  still  to  the  '  assistance  of  my 
friends,  I  can  contribute  something. 
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Change  the  folloicing  passages  of  poetry  into  prose  :- 
If  good  v,e  plant  not.  vice  will  fill  the  place  ; 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  delace. 

A  solitary  blessing  few  can  find  ; 

Our  joys  with  those  we  love  are  intertwin'd ; 

Aiid  he  whose  Avakeful  tenderness  removes 

Th'  obstructing  thorn  which  wounds  the  friend  he  loves, 

Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone, 

But  scatters  rose^  to  adorn  his  own. 

Thou  holy  harp  of  Judah's  land, 

That  hung  thy  willow  bow?  upon. 
0  leave  the  bowers  on  Judah's  strand. 

And  cedar  groves  of  Lebanon  ; 
That  I  may  sound  thy  sacred  string. 

Those  chords  of  mysterj-  sublime. 
That  chimed  the  songs  of  Israel's  king  : 

Songs  that  shall  triumph  over  mine. 

Is  there  a  son  of  generous  England  here, 
Or  fervid  Erin  ? — he  with  us  shall  join. 

To  pray  that  in  eternal  union  dear. 

The  rose,  the  shamrock,  and  the  thistle  twine 

Types  of  a  race  who  shall  to  time  unborn 
Their  countrj*  leave  unconquered  as  of  yore  ! 

O  youth  is  like  the  spring-tide  morn, 

When  roses  bloom  on  Jordan's  strand. 
And  far  the  turtle's  voice  is  borne 

Through  all  Judea's  echoing  land  I 
When  the  delighted  wanderer  roves 
Through  cedar  woods,  and  olive  groves. 

That  spread  their  blossoms  to  the  day  : 
And  climbs  the  hill,  and  fords  the  stream. 
And  basks  him  in  the  noontide  beam, 
And  cries,  'mid  his  delicious  dream, 

*'  0  I  would  live  alway  1" 

But  age  is  like  the  winter's  night. 

When  Hermon  wears  his  majitlc-cloud. 
When  moon  and  stars  ^vithdraw  their  light. 

And  Hinnom's  blast  is  long  and  loud. 
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^Mien  the  dejected  pilgrim  strays 
Along  the  desert's  trackless  maze, 

Forsaken  by  each  friendly  ray  ; 
And  feels  no  %igour  in  his  limb, 
And  finds  no  home  on  earlh  for  him, 
And  cries,  amid  the  shadows  dim, 

'*  I  would  not  live  ahvay." 

"SMien  Israel,  of  the  Lord  beloved, 

Out  from  the  land  of  bondage  came, 
Her  father's  God  before  her  moved, 

-^1  awful  guide  in  smoke  and  flame. 
By  day  along  the  astonished  lands. 

The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow  ; 
By  night  Arabia's  crimson'd  sands 

Jloturn'd  the  fiery  pillar's  glow. 

Then  rose  the  choral  hymn  of  praise, 

And  trump  and  timbrel  answered  keen  ; 
And  Z ion's  daughters  poured  their  lays, 

With  priests'  and  warriors'  voice  between- 
No  portents  now  our  foes  amaze. 

Forsaken  Israel  wanders  lone  ; 
Our  fiithers  would  not  know  thy  ways. 

And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own. 


TRAN3P03ITI0X    AXD    VaRISTT    OF    EXPIIE66I0M. 


Sentences  often  admit  of  a  considerable  variety  of  arrange- 
ment- 

The  changhig  of  one  mode  of  arrangement  for  another  is 
called  transposition. 

The  following  example  will  sh'iw  how  the  membors  of 
as  eritence  may  be  transposed.  T/'ie  Roman  xtate  ecidcnthj 
declined,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  luxury:.  Tne 
Roman  state,  ifi  vrovortion  to  the  increase  of  Luxury, 
evidently  declined.  In.  proportlm  to  the  incre.ase  of  lux- 
ury, the  Rom  in  state  evidently  dzcliaed. 
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The  ideas  in  a  sentence  may  also  be  expres§ed  in  various 

forms. 

Thus,  The  brother  deserved  censure  more  than,  hU 
nster.  The  sister  was  less  reprehensible  than  her 
brother.  The  sister  did  not  deserve  reprehens^ion  so  much 
as  her  brother.  Riproofwas  due  lu  Lhe  brother,  father 
than  to  the  sister. 

Change  the  following  sentences,  by  transposing  the  mem- 
bers, or  by  varying  the  form  of  expression : — 

I  am  willing  to  renat  all  that  is  past,  prorided  it  may  be 
done  with  safely.  He  Avho  made  light  to  spring  from  pri- 
meval darkness,  will  inuke  order,  at  least,  to  arise  from  the 
seeming  confusion  of  the  world.  The  man  who  can  make 
light  of  the  sufferings  of  others,  is  himself  entitled  to  no 
Compassion.  Whoever  considers  the  uncertainty  of  human 
adairs,  and  how  frequently  the  greatest  hopes  are  frustrated, 
will  see  just  reason  to  be  always  on  his  guard,  and  not  place 
ti>o  jnuch  dependence  on  tilings  so  precarious.  Let  us  not 
conclude,  while  dangers  are  at  a  distance,  and  do  not  imme- 
diately approach  us,  that  we  are  secure,  unless  we  use  the 
necessary  precautions  to  prevent  them.  Those  things  which  ap- 
pear great  to  one  whf)  knoAvs  nothing  greater,  Avill  sink  into  a 
diminutive  size,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with  objects  of 
a  liigliur  nature. 

He  who  improves  in  modesty,  as  he  improves  in  knowledge, 
has  an  undoubted  claim  to  greatness  of  mind.  I  will  attend 
the  C(niference,  if  I  can  do  so  conveniently.  He  who  Uvea 
always  ia  the  bustle  of  the  world,  lives  hi  a  perpetual  war- 
fare. Tlic  spirit  of  true  religion  breathes  gentleness  and 
aliability.  Industry  is  not  only  the  instrument  (jf  improve- 
ment, but  the  foundation  of  pleasure.  The  ad^anteiges  of 
liiis  world,  even  wlit- n  innocently  gained,  are  uncertahi  bles- 
sings. AVhen  you  behold  wicked  men  multipljing  in  number, 
and  increasing  in  power,  imagine  not  that  Providence  par- 
ticularly favours  tlieni.  A  wolf  let  uito  a  sheepfoWy  will  de- 
vour the  sheep. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  h^,  in  all 
a^es,  been  reckoned  one  of  the  most  dignified  arid  happy  ui' 
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hunian  occupations  j  find  ihe  name  of  Pliilosophers,  or  Lovers 
of  Wisdom,  is  gi\<-'n  to  those  "vvho  leiid  such  a  hfe.  But  it  is 
bv  no  means  necessary  that  men  should  do  nothing  else  than 
study  known  truths  and  explore  new,  in  order  to  earn  this 
title.  Some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  in  all  xiires  havci 
been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  lile  :  and  he  vvho,  iit 
whatever  station,  his  lot  may  be  cast,  prefers  the  retired  and 
elevating  pleasures  of  knowledge  to  the  low  gratification  of 
the  senses,  richly  deserves  the  name  of  Philosopher. 

By  science  we  are  raised  to  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
finite wisdom  and  goodness,  which  the  Creator  has  displayed, 
in  all  his  works.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction, 
without  perceinng  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design  ; 
and  the  skill  every  where  conspicuous,  is  calculated,  in  so 
vast  a  proportion  of  instances,  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
living  creatures,  and  especially  of  ourselves,  that  we  can  feel 
no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  if  we  knew  the  whole 
scheme  of  Providence,  every  part  would  appear  to  be  in  har- 
mony with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence.  Independently, 
however,  of  this  most  consoling  inference,  the  delight  is  in- 
expressible of  beuig  able  to  follow,  as  it  were  with  our  eyes, 
the  marvellous  works  of  the  great  Architect  of  Nature,  and 
to  trace  the  unbounded  power  and  exquisite  skill,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  in  tlie  mightiest  parts 
of  his  svstem< 


HI.— STYLE. 

Style  is  the  peculiar  manner  of  expressing  thoughts  in 
language. 

The  most  important  quality  of  a  good  style  is  perspicuity. 

Perspicuity  of  style  depends  upon  the  choice  oftcords  and 
pha-ases,  and  on  the  structure  of  sentences. 

Perspicuity  in  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  requires  jm- 
rity,  propriety,  and  precision. 

JPerspicuity  in  the  structure  of  sentences  requires  clearness, 
unit 'J,  and  strength. 
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WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 

I. — Purity  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  -words  and 
phrases  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  :  in  opposition 
to  words  and  phrases,  which  are  foreign,  obsolete,  or  used 
without  proper  authority. 

II. — Propriety  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words 
and  phrases  as  are  best  adapted  to  express  our  meaning :  in 
opposition  to  low  expressions,  and  to  words  and  phrasea  less 
significant  of  the  ideas  wliich  we  mean  to  convey. 

III. — Precision  of  style  consists  in  the  use  of  such  expres- 
sions as  convey  simply  the  idea  which  we  have  in  view,  and 
in  the  rejection  of  all  superfluous  words  and  phrases  ;  in  op- 
position to  a  loose  and  difl'use  mode  of  expression. 

To  write  wth  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  tho 
exact  significations  of  words.  The  following  examplts 
show  the  difference  in  meaning  between  words  which  are 
commonly  reckoned  synonymous. 

Abhor,  detest. — To  abhor,  imports  strong  dislike  ;  to 
detest,  strong  disapprobation.  A  man  abhors  being  in 
debt ;  he  detests  treachery. 

^vow,  acknowledge,  confess. — To  avow,  supposes  tlie 
person  to  glory  in  what  he  declares  ;  to  acknowledge, 
supposes  a  small  degree  of  delinquency,  which  the 
acknowledgment  compensates ;  to  confess,  supposes  a 
higher  degree  of  criminality.  A  patriot  avows  his  op- 
position to  a  corrupt  ministry,  and  is  applauded ;  a  gen- 
tleman acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven  ;  a 
prisoner  confesses  the  crime  of  which  he  stands  accused, 
and  is  punished. 

Misterity,  severity,  rigonr. — Austerity  relates  to 
modes  of  living  or  behaviour  ;  severity,  of  thinking ; 
rigour,  of  punishing.  A  hermit  is  auotere  in  his  life  :  a 
casuist,  is  severe  in  his  application  of  religion  or  law  ;  a 
judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

f  .Authentic,  genuine. — Authentic  refers  to  the  character 
of  a  document ;  genuine,  to  the  connexion  between  any 
production  and  its  reputed  author.  AVe  speak  of  the 
authenticity  of  Buchanan's  history,  that  is,  of  its  au- 
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thority  as  a  rocord  of  facts ;  and  of  the  genuineness  of 
Ossian's  poi:ms.  t/iat  is,  \vhc;ther  or  not  ihey  were  com- 
posed by  the  per^joai  to  ivhom  they  are  ascribed. 

Custom, hub  Us. — Custom  re3])ects  the  action,  habit  the 
actor.  By  the  custom  of  walkinp  often  in  the  streets, 
one  acquires  a  habit  of  idleness. 

Difficulty,  d)5tacle. — A  difScully  embarrasses  us,  an 
obstacle  stops  us.  PhiUp  found  diliicully  in  maiiagisg 
the  Athenians,  on  account  of  their  natural  cUspositions  ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  ivus  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  his  designs. 

Entire,  complete. — A  thing  is  entire  by  wanting  none 
of  its  parts ;  complete  by  wanting  none  of  its  appen- 
dages. A  man  may  be  master  of  an  entire  house,  which 
has  not  one  complete  apartment. 

Equivocal,  ambis;uous. — An  equivocal  expression  has 
one  sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood  ;  another 
sense  concealed,  and  understood  only  by  tlie  person  nho 
uses  the  expression.  An  ambiguous  expression  has,  ap- 
parently, t\vo  senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  wliich  of 
them  to  prefer.  Aji  honest  man  will  refrain  from  em- 
ploying an  equivocal  expression;  a  confused  man  may 
often  utter  smbiguous  terms  without  any  design. 

Haughtiness,  disdain. — Haughtiness  is  founded  on  the 
nigh  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  ourselves :  disdain, 
on  the  mean  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  others. 

Invent,  discover. — Toinvent.sigrulies  to  produce  some- 
thing totally  new  ;  to  discover,  to  "iind  out  something 
which  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope  j 
Harvey  discovered  the  chculation  of  the  blood. 

Only,  alone. — Only  imports  that  there  is  no  ether  ob- 
ject of  the  same  kuid ;  alone  imports  being  unaccom.- 
panied  by  any  other  object.  An  only  child,  is  one  that 
has  neithei  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is  one  that 
is  left  by  itself. 

Pride,  vanity. — Pride  mskes  us  esteem  ourselves  ;  va- 
nity maJces  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  A  man  lauy 
be  too  prjud  to  be  vain. 
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Remark,  observe. — We  remark,in  the  iray  of  attention, 
in  order  to  remember ;  we  obser^-e,  in  the  way  of  exa- 
mination, in  order  to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the 
most  interesting  objects  he  sees  ;  a  general  observes  all 
the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

Surprised,  astonisfted,amazed,confounded. — I  am  sur- 
prised at  what  is  new  or  unexpected  ;  I  am  astonished 
at  what  is  vast  or  great ;  I  am  amazed  at  what  is  in- 
comprehensible ;  I  am  confouuded  by  what  is  shocking- 
or  terrible. 

Tranquillity,  peace,  calm, — Tranquillity  imports  a 
situation  free  from  trouble,  considered  in  itself ;  peace 
the  same  situation  with  respect  to  any  causes  that 
might  interrupt  it ;  calm,  a  situation  with  regard  to 
disturbances  going  before  or  following  it.  A  good  man 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself,  peace  with  others,  and 
calm  after  a  storm. 

Wisdom,  prudence. — Wisdom  leads  us  to  speak  and 
act  with  propriety  ;  prudence  prevents  our  speaking  or 
acting  improperly.  A  wise  man  employs  the  most  pro- 
per means  for  success  ;  a  prudent  man  the  safest  means 
to  avoid  being  brought  into  danger. 

With,  by. — With,  expresses  a  more  close  and  imme- 
diate connexion  between  the  agent  and  the  instrument  j 
by,  a  more  remote  connexion.  The  bird  waa  killed  with, 
a  stone  by  Peter. 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

TV. — Clearness  of  r.tyle  consists  in  a  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  and  members  of  sentences  ;  in  opposition 
to  ambiguity,  arising  from  an  improper  collocation  of  them. 

1.  Words  expressing  things  connected  in  thougiit, 
should  be  placed  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible. 

2.  Ambiguities  are  frequently  occasioned  by  the  im- 
proper position  of  relative  pronouns,  adverbs,  connecting 
particles,  and  explanatory  phrases. 
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3.  Ambiguities  are  also  occasioned  by  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  pronouns,  when  reference  is  made  to  differ- 
ent persons. 

V.  —  Unity  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence  consists  in  making 
one  leading  thought  connect  its  different  parts. 

1.  Objects  that  hare  no  intiinate  connection  should 
never  be  crowded  into  one  sentence. 

2.  jParentheses  ought  never  to  be  introduced  in  tlie 
rniddle  of  sentence's 

3.  Sentences  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  -nhat 
seems  their  natural  close. 

VI. — Strength  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence  consists  in 
such  a  disposition  of  its  several  words  and  members,  as  may 
give  each  of  them  its  due  weight  and  force. 

1.  A  sentence  ought  to  be  diverted  of  all  redundant 
words  and  members. 

2.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  use  of  copulatives, 
relatives,  and  aJl  the  particles  employed  in  transition  and 
connexion. 

3.  The  most  important  words  ought  to  be  placed  in 
Hie  situation,  in  which  they  will  make  the  strongest 
impression. 

4.  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should  never 
come  after  a  stronger  one. 

5.  A  sentence  ought  never  to  be  concluded  with  an 
inconsiderable  word. 

6.  In  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two  objects 
are  either  compared  or  contrasted,  some  resemblance  in 
the  language  and  construction  should  be  preserved. 

7.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  harmony  aiKl  easy 
flow  of  the  words  and  mcmbtirs  of  a  sentence. 
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EXERCISES. 

Wriic  the  fall  owing  sentences,  and  correct  the  errors  in  style. 

I. — The  king  .»oon  found  reason  to  repent  him  of  his  pro- 
voking such  dang-;rous  enemies.  The  popular  lords  did  not 
fail  to  enlarge  them.-jlves  on  the  subject.  Removing  the 
term  from  Westminster,  sitting  the  parliament,  was  illegal. 
He  had  heen  perplexed  with  a  long  compliance  to  foreign 
manners.  The  discovery  he  made  and  communicated  iviih 
his  friends.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think  it  any  dimi- 
nution to  their  greatness,  or  derogation  to  their  sufficiency 
to  rely  upon  counsel.  He  found  tlie  greatest  difficulty  of 
writing.  You  know  the  esteem  I  liave  of  liis  philo.sophy. 
He  is  resolved  of  going  to  the  Persian  Court.  Neither  Uie 
one  nor  the  other  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path 
which  I  .  have  traced  for  rnyself.  A  great  quantity  may  be 
taken  from  the  heap,  without  making  any  sensible  alteration 
upon  it.  All  these  things  required  abundance  of  finesse  an  I 
delicatasse  to  manage  it  with  advantage,  as  well  as  a  stn^t 
observance  after  times  and  fasliions.  The  hauteur  of  Fiori) 
was  very  disgracious,  and  disgusted  both  his  friends  arii 
strangers. 

It  irks  me  to  see  so  perverse  a  disposition.  I  wot  not  who 
has  done  this  thing.  Methinks  I  am  not  mistaken  in  an 
opinion  which  I  have  so  well  considered.  Peradventure 
he  will  call  again  to-morrow.  They  have  manifested  great 
candidness  in  all  the  transaction.  It  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  spirit  and  intendment  of  some  laws.  His  natural  severity 
rendered  him  a  very  impopular  speaker.  The  disquictness 
of  his  mind  made  his  situation  and  wealth  far  from  being 
enviable.  The  naturalness  of  the  thought  greatly  recont- 
inended  it.  These  are  things  highliest  important  to  the  growing 
age. 

II. — For  want  of  employment,  he  roamed  idly  about  the 
fields.  They  thought  it  an  impoitant  subject,  and  the -ques- 
tion was  strenuously  debated  pro  and  con.  He  was  long 
indisposed,  at  length  died  of  tlie  hyp.  I  had  as  lief  do  it 
myscif,  as  persuade  another  to  do  it.  lie  is  not  a  whit  better 
than   those  he  so  liberally  condemns.    He  stands  upon  se 
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curity,  and  will  not  liberate  him  till  It  be  obtained.  He 
might  have  perceived,  with  half  an  eye,  the  dirficuitics  to 
Avhich  his  conduct  exposed  liim.  Thia  performance  is  louch 
at  one  with  the  other.  The  two  nations  worried  each  other 
for  above  two  hundred  years.  Every  year  a  new  flower  in 
his  judgnient  beats  all  the  old  ones,  though  it  is  much  inferi- 
or to  them  both  in  colour  and  shape.  His  name  shall  go 
down  to  posterity  with  distmguished  honours.  Learning  and 
arts  were  but  then  getting  up.  It  fell  out  unfortunately  that 
two  of  the  principal  persons  fell  out,  and  had  a  fatal  quarrel. 
Do  not  reject  by  the  lump,  but  endeavour  patiently  to  gather 
the  plain  meaning.  He  made  rhjining  tragedies  till  he  grew 
ashamed  of  making  them  any  longer.  An  eloquent  speaker 
may  give  more,  but  he  camiot  give  more  convincing  argu- 
ments than  tliis  plain  man  offered.  He  Ls  engaged  in  a  trea- 
tise on  the  interests  of  the  soul  and  body.  The  Latin  tongue, 
ill  its  purity,  was  never  in  this  island.  It  may  be  justly  said 
that  no  laws  are  better  than  the  English.  The  Divine  Being 
heapeth  favours  on  his  servants,  ever  liberal  and  faithful.  He 
A.  as  willing  to  spend  a  hundred  or  two  pounds  rather  than  be 
enslaved. 

III. — Vivacity  is  often  promoted,  by  presenting  a  sensible 
olyect  to  the  mind,  instead  of  an  intelligible  one.  The  p-opo- 
sitif>n  for  each  of  us  to  relinquish  something  was  compbed 
Avith,  and  produced  a  cordial  reconcilement  It  is  difficult  for 
him  to  speak  three  sentences  together.  He  is  our  mutual  be- 
nefactor, and  deserves  our  respect  and  obedience.  The  negli- 
gence of  timely  precaution  was  the  cause  of  his  great  loss. 
Disputing  should  always  be  so  managed,  as  to  remember  that 
the  only  end  of  it  is  truth.  They  shall  flee  as  the  eagle  that 
hiisteth  to  eat.  The  v.icked  fly  when  no  man  pursueth.  He 
died  witTi  violence  ;  for  he  was  killed  by  a  sword.  "We  have 
enlarged  our  family  and  expenses  ;  and  increased  our  garden 
and  frmt  orchard.  The  good  man  is  not  overcome  by  disap- 
pointment, when  that  which  is  mortal  pasaes  away ;  when 
that  -which  is  mutable  dies  ;  and  when  that  which  he  knows  to 
be  transient,  begins  to  change. 

This  great  poUtician  desisted  from,  and  renounced  his 
designs,  when  he  found  them  impracticable.  His  end  soon 
approached,  and  he  died  with  great  courage  and .  fortitude. 
He  was  a   man  of  so  much  pride  and  vanity,  that  he  des> 
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pised  the  smtirticnts  of  others.  Thi3  man,  on  all  occasions. 
Treated  his  uifericrs  with  irreat  haughtiness  and  disdain. 
There  can  be  no  regularity  or  order  in  the  life  and  conduct 
of  that  man,  who  does  not  give  and  allot  a  due  share  of  his 
time  to  retirement  and  reflection.  Such  equivocal  and  am- 
iguoiis  expressions  mark  a  formed  intention  to  deceive  and 
abuse  us.  Kis  cheerful  happy  temper,  remote  from  discon- 
tent, keeps  up  a  kind  of  delight  in  his  mhid,  excludes  every 
gloomy  prospect,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
ticrenity. 

IV. — They  are  now  engagrd  in  a  study,  of  which  they  have 
long  wished  tn  know  the  usefulness.  The  miserable  remains 
were,  in  the  night,  taken  down.  I  have  settled  the  meaning 
of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  tlie  subject 
of  my  present  undertaking,  by  way  of  introduction,  in  this 
paper;  and  endeavoured  to  recommefid  the  pursuit  of  those 
pleasures  to  my  readers  by,  several  considerations ;  I  shall 
examine  the  several  sources  from  which  these  pelasures  are 
derived  in  my  next  paper.  This  morning,  when  one  of  the 
gay  fem.aice  was  looking  over  some  hoods  and  ribands,  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  i\  ith  great  care  and  diligence,  I  employed 
no  less  in  examining  the  box  which  cr)ntained  them.  As  the 
g'iilt  of  an  officer  will  be  greater  than  that  of  a  common 
seivant,  if  he  prove  negligent ;  so  the  reward  of  his  fidelity 
will  proportionably  be  greater.  Though  energetic  bre\ity  is 
not  adapted  to  every  subject,  we  ought  to  avoid  its  contrary 
on  everv"  occasion,  a  languid  redundancy  of  words.:  it  is  proper 
to  be  copious  somotime?.  but  never  to  be  verbose.  Fields  of 
corn  form  a  pleasajit  prospect ;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little 
taken  care  of  that  lie  between  them,  they  would  display  neat- 
ness, regularity,  and  elegance. 

By  greatness  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single 
object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  >Tew.  SLxtus  the  Fourth 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  great  collector  of  books  at  the  least. 
"We  do  tliosc  things  frequently,  which  we  repent  of  afterwards. 
By  doing  the  same  thing  it  often  becomes  habituaL  Reused 
to  greatness  without  merit,  he  employed  his  power  for  the 
gratification  of  liis  passions.  These  are  the  master's  rules, 
who  mu5t  be  obeyed.  It  is  true  what  he  snvs,  but  it  ie  not 
applicable  to  tlic  point.  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more 
spl'ind'd  or  pleasing  show  in   nature,  than  what  appears  in 
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the  rising  and  getting  of  the  gun,  which  is  wholly  made  up 
of  those  ditr«rent  stains  of  light  tliat  show  themselves  in 
cioudi  of  a  d^ilerent  situation.  Many  act  so  directly  contrary 
10  thi&  method,  that,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  ajid  paper, 
which  they  acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  ao  dnni- 
nutive  a  manner,  that  tney  can  hardly  read  wiiat  t^iey  have 
written.  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  my  own  opinion,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  ^eat  majority  of  both  housea  here,  relating 
to  this  weighty  aiiair,  upon  wliich  I  am' confident  you  may 
securely  reckon.  The  witness  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
the  bar,  in  consequence  oi  being  intoxicated,  by  the  motion 
of  an  honourable  member. 

The  eagle  killed  the  hen,  and  eat  her  ia  hei-  own  nest. 
Lysias  pronused  tr>  his  father  never  to  abandon  his  friends. 
They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their  Idngs,  ^vhcn  com- 
pelled by  tlieir  wants  and  by  tiieir  fears  to  have  recourse  to 
tneir  aid.  Men  look  with  an  evfl  eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in 
others,  and  think  that  tiieir  reputatioii  obscures  them,  and 
that  their  commendable  qualities  do  stand  in  their  light ;  and 
therefore  they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them, 
that  Uie  bright  sliining  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  them. 

V. — Cato  died  in  full  vigour  of  life,  under  fifty  ;  he 
was  naturally  warm  and  affectionate  in  his  temper.  In 
this  uneasy  state,  both  oi'  his  public  and  private  life, 
Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  aaiiction,  the 
death  of  liis  beloved  daughter,  Tullia,  v/hich  happened  soon 
after  her  divorce  from  Doiabella,  v.rhose  manners  aiid  humours 
were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.  The  Britons,  daily  ha- 
rassed by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picto,  were  forced  to  call  in 
the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  who,  consequently  reduced  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power  ;  drove  the 
liritijns  t(»  tlie  most  remote  and  mountainous  parts  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  custom,  religion,  and  language,  he- 
came  wholly  Saxons.  Th«  sun,  approaching,melts  the  snow, 
and  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main,where  vast  sea-monsters 
pierce  through  floaxing  islands,  Avith  arms  widch  can  with- 
stand the  crystal  rock ;  whilst  otlier.5,  that  of  themselves 
seem  great  a>  islands,  are,  by  thcii-  bulk  air^no,  arrruxl  against 
all  but  man,  whoic  supt  riorit^'  over  creatures  of  such  stu- 
pendous  size   and   fierce,   should   make  liim   uiindi'al  of  his 
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privilege  of  his  reason  ;  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore  the 

great  composer  of  their  ■vvondrous  frames,  and  the  author  of 
his  own  superior  wisdom. 

Disappointments  will  often  happen  to  the  best  and  wisest 
fif  men,  (not  through  any  imprudence  of  theirs,  nor  even 
through  the  mahce  or  ill-design  of  others ;  but  merely  in 
consequence  of  some  of  those  cross  incidents  ofhfe  which 
could  not  be  foreseen.)  and  scmetimes  to  the  wisest  and  best 
concerted  plans.  Without  some  degrteof  patience  exercised 
under  injuries,  (as  offences  and  retahations  would  succeed 
to  one  another  in  endless  train.)  human  life  would  be  rendered 
a  state  of  perpetual  hostilhy.  IS'ever  delay  till  to-morrow, 
(for  to-morrow  is  not  yours  ;  and  though  you  should  live  to 
enjoy  it,  you  must  not  overload  it  with  a  burden  not  its  own^) 
tvhat  reason  and  conscience  tell  you  ought  to  be  performed 
to-day. 

The  first  could  not  end  his  learned  treatise  without  a 
panegyric  of  modern  learning  and  knowledge  in  comparisou 
of  the  ancient ;  and  the  others  fall  so  grossly  into  the  censure 
of  the  old  poetr)-,  and  the  preference  of  the  new,  that  I  could 
not  read  either  of  these  strains  whhout  indignation,  which 
no  quality  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  m  me  as  sufficiency, 
the  worst  composition  out  of  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  man, 
kind.  All  the  world  acknowledges  the  ^Eneid  to  be  perfect 
in  Its  kind  ;  and  considering  the  disadvantage  of  the  language 
and  the  severity  of  the  Roman  Muse,  the  poem  ts  still  more 
wonderful  ;  since,  without  the  liberty  of  the  Grecian  poets, 
the  diction  is  so  great  and  noble,  so  clear,  so  forcible  and 
expressive,  so  chaste  and  pure,  that  even  all  the  strength  and 
compass  of  the  Greek  tongue,  joined  in  Homer's  fire,  cannot 
give  us  stronger  and  clearer  ideas,  than  the  great  ^"irgil  has 
f  et  before  our  eyes  ;  some  few  instances  excepted,  in  which 
Homer,  through  the  force  of  genius,  hath  excelled. 

'V'l. — Although  the  effect  fell  short  of  what  is  ascribed  to 
fabulous  legislators  and  founders  of  states  yet  to  none  ever 
vrrt«ascribed  more  tokens  of  magnanimity  aud  greatness  of 
niind.  I  look  upon  it  as  my  duty,  so  long  as  I  keep  within 
tJie  bounds  of  truth,  of  duty,  and  of  decency.  How  many  arc 
there  by  whom  these  tidings  of  good  news  were  never  heard  ! 
Hti  ^j.iys  notliing  of  it  lamself,  and  I  am  not  disp .:*cd  Ut  travel 
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into  the  regions   of  conjecture,  but  to  relate  a  narrative  of 

facta.  Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the  uni- 
versal love  and  t-steem  of  all  men.  This  is  so  clear  a  propo- 
sition, that  I  might  rest  the  whole  argument  entirely  upon  it. 
I  went  home,  full  of  a  great  many  serious  reflections.  The 
ver)'  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy, 
and  spreads  delight  through  all  its  faculties.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  1/D  behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  inditftrence, 
or  to  s'orvey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction 
and  complacency. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  and  I  v.-\i\  overtake,  and  I 
will  divide  the  spoil.  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed  time 
and  harvest,  cold  ,  heat ;  summer,  winter  ;  day  and  night, 
shall  not  cease.  As  the  strecgth  of  our  cauie  does  not  de- 
pend upon,  so  neither  is  it  to  be  decided  by,  any  critical  points 
of  history,  chronology,  or  language.  The  faith  he  professed, 
aud  which  he  became  an  apostle  of,  was  not  his  invention. 
Tiieir  idleness,  and  their  luxury  and  pleasures,  their  criminal 
deeds  and  their  immoderate  passion?,  and  their  timidity  aud 
baseness  of  ndnd,  have  dejected  them  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
make  tl^m  wearj'  of  life.  He  had  made  considerable  ad- 
vances in  knowledge :  but  he  was  very  young,  and  laboured 
under  several  disadvantages. 

I  have  eonsidered  the  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
upon  which  I  was  desired  to  communicate  my  thrmghts. 
"VVhetiier  a  choice  altogether  unexceptionable,  has,  in  any 
country,  been  made,  seems  doubtful.  It  appears  that  there 
are,  by  the  last  census,  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Every  one  who  puts  on 
the  appearance  of  goodness  is  not  good.  Although  persons 
of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  may  be,  and  too  often 
are,  drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  a  large  fortune,  into  some  irregularities,  when  they 
come  forward  into  the  great  world,  it  is  ever  with  reluctance 
and  compunction  of  mijid,  because  tlieir  bias  to  virtue  still 
continues. 

Gentleness  ought  to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour, 
to  form  (Jiu-  address,  and  regulate  our  speech.  Ambition 
creates  seditions,  wars,  djsc(;rcis,  hatred,  and  shyness.  The 
ancient  l?.ws  of  Rome,  were  so  far  from  suffering  a  Roman 
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citizen  to  be  put  to  death,  that  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
be  bound,  or  even  to  be  whipped.  The  scribes  made  it  their 
profession  to  teach  and  to  study  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
regular  tenor  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  life  will  prove  the  best 
preparation  for  immortaUty,  old  age,  and  death. 

By  what  I  have  already  expressed,  the  reader  will  perceive 
the  business  which  I  am  to  proceed  upon.  This  agreement 
of  mankind  is  not  confined  to  the  taste  solely.  May  the  happy 
message  be  applied  to  us,  in  all  the  virtue,  strength,  and 
comfort  of  it  !  These  arguments  were,  without  hesitation, 
and  with  great  eagerness,  laid  hold  of.  The  other  kinds  of 
motion  are  incidentally  blended  also. 

I  have  observed  of  late  the  style  of  some  great  ministers, 
very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  productions.  The 
old  m.ay  inform  the  young  ;  and  the  young  may  animate 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life,  I  cannot  but  fancy,  hovf- 
ever,  that  this  imitation,  which  passes  so  currently  with 
other  judgments,  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  stuck  a 
little  with  your  lord^p.  The  account  is  generally  balanced  ; 
for  what  we  are  losers  of  on  the  one  hand,  we  gain  on  the 
other.  He  can  bribe,  but  he  is  not  able  to  seduce  :  he  can 
buy,  but  he  haa  not  the  power  of  gaining  :  he  can  lie,  but 
no  one  Ls  deceived  by  him.  He  embraced  the  cause  of  liberty 
faintly,  and  pursued  it  without  resolution ;  he  grew  tired  of 
it,  when  he  had  much  to  hope ;  and  gave  it  up,  when  tliere 
was  no  ground  for  apprehension. 

To  use  the  Divine  name  customarily,  and  without  senoua 
consideration,  is  highly  irreverent.  They  conducted  themselves 
wilily,  and  ensnared  us  before  we  had  time  to  esani-. 
Tranquillity,  regularity,  and  magnanimity,  reside  with  re- 
ligious and  resigned  man.  By  a  cheerful,  even,  and  open 
temper,  he  conciliated  general  favour.  "We  reached  the  man- 
sion before  noon  :  it  was  a  strong,  grand,  gothic  house.  By 
means  of  society,  our  wants  come  to  be  supplied,  ind  oi.t 
Uves  are  rendered  comfortable,  as  well  as  our  capacitie> 
*;nlarged,  and  our  virtuous  afl'ections  called  fortli  inio  their 
proper  exercise. 
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The  Figures  of  Speech  most  frequently  used  in  Composi- 
tion,are  Persons fication,Apostrophe,  Hyperbole, Comjiarisorif. 
Metaphor,  and  Allegory. 

Persojiification  ascribes  life  and  action  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  as,  The  sea  saw  it,  and  fled ;  the  deep  uttered  his  Toice, 
and  lifted  his  hands  on  high, 

Apostrophe  turns  from  the  regular  object  of  address,  an^ 
speaks  to  the  absent  or  the  dead,  as  ii  tney  were  present 
as,  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  \ictory.  0  Deatli !  where  is 
thy  sting. 

Hyperbole  consisL"  in  magnifjing  or  diminishing  an  object 
beyond  reality  j  as,  They  were  swiiler  than  eagles  ;  it  is  less 
than  nothing. 

Comparison  or  Simile  expresses  the  resemblance  which-  one 
thing  bears  to  another ;  as,  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by 
the  rivers  of  water* 

Metaphor  expresses  resemblance  without  the  sign  of  com- 
parison ;  as,  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  to  my  feet,  ajid  a  light  to 
my  path. 

MUgory  represents  one  subject  by  another,  witnout  for- 
mally mentioning  the  subject  represented ;  as,  ThDu  hast 
brought  a  -nne  out  of  Egypt;  thou  hast  cast  out  the  Heathen 
and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst 
cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills 
Avere  covered  ivith  the  shadow  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof 
were  like  the  goodly  cedars,  &,c. 

The  figures  of  speech  are  frequently  used  even  in  or- 
dinary conversation,  as  when  we  say  of  the  sun,  he  rises, 
of  the  moon,  she  sets,  of  a  river,  it  runs.  By  some  they 
have  been  called  the  language  of  nature  ;  by  others,  the 
language  of  fancy  and  passion.  They  are  introduced 
into  prose  composition  chiefly  for  ornament.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  should  be  carefully  observed  in  the  use  of 
the  figures  of  speech ; — 
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I. — Figurative  language  should  ohly  be  employetS,  when  it 

is  cak'ulaled  to  make  a  stronger  imprecision  than  the  ordinary 
Ibrni  '^f  speech. 

II. — A  hyperbole  should  never  be  used  in  the  description  of 
any  thing  ordmary  or  fainihar. 

III. — A  comparison  ought  itt)t  to  be  founded  on  a  resem- 
blance which  is  too  near  and  obvious ;  nor  on  such  as  is  too 
faint  and  remote. 

IV. — A  metaphor  should  ncTcr  be  drawn  from  any  object 
which  is  meaii  or  disagreeable, 

"VV^Different  metaphors  should  never  be  composed  toge- 
ther in  the  s*ffi«.^entcnce.        ; 

W. — Metaphorical  and  ordinary  expressions  ought  never 
to  be  so  |:aterwoven  together,  that  part  ofLhe  sentence  must 
be  Understood  figuratively,  ajid  pa^t  literally. 
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TXiRifcTiON  to  Teachers. — When  the  preceding  rules 
have  been  learned,  and  the  exercises  carefuily  written  out, 
pupils  may  pr  jcecd  to  the  practice  of  L»riginal  Composition. 
The  first  exercise  of  this  kind  puiy  be  to  give  them  a  number 
of  words,  each  of  which  is  to  be  made  tlie  subject  of  a  sen- 
tence, 'f he  sentences  will,  ofcourse,  be  unconnected.  The 
next  exercise  in  Original  Composition  m.ay  be,  to  mention  to 
a  class  a  subject  on  wiiich  eacq  pupil,  in  succe.^sion,  may  be 
made  to  suggest  his  idcasj  whi^h  all  may  write  do-.vn.  to  be 
afterwards  correctly  expiicssedl  and  arranged.  NVhen  the 
pupils  arc  sufficiently  expert  a^  these  exercises,  they  may 
thon  be  made  to  write  explariations  of  the  diriicult  word.-* 
aiid  phrases  in  tlie  lessons,  and  )of  tlie  allusions  in  tlie  pas- 
sages of  poetPi'  to  be  turned  into  prose.  In  this  way  they 
will  be  prepared  for  the  Avriting  of  letters,  ajid  narrative, 
descriptive,  and  didactic  essays.  Letters  may  be  written  on 
personal  adventures,  business;,  real  or  imaginarj-,  or  any  other 
^ubject  suitable  for  epistolary  corrcspoiulcnce.  Anecdotes, 
abstracts  of  tlic   history   which   they   read,   allegories,   and 
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exercise's. 

Write  the  foilowing  sentences,  and  correct  the  errors  in 
/At  use  of  the  figures  of  speech: — 

No  human  happiness  is  so  serene  as  not  lo  contain  any 
alloy.  Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  darts  a  ray  of  light  through 
the  thickest  gloom.  Let  us  be  attentive  to  keep  our  mouths 
as  witii  a  bridle  ;  and  to  steer  our  tessel  ario'ht,  that  we 
may  avoid  the  rocks  ajid  shoals,  -which  lie  every  where 
around  us. 

Suice  the  time  that  reason  began  to  bud,  and  put  forth  her 
shoots,  thought  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been  active  in 
every  breast,  without  a  moment's  suspension  or  pause.  The 
current  of  ideas  has  beeji  always  moving.  The  wheels  of 
the  spiritual  engine  have  exerted  themselves  with  perpetual 
motion. 

The  man  who  has  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit,  possesses  no 
antidote  against  poisons  of  any  sort.  He  lies  open  to  every 
iiisurrection  of  ill-humour,  and  evcrj-  gale  of  distress, 
AVhercas,  he  who   is    employed   in    regulating  his  mind,  is 


moral  tales  will  furnish  appropriate  subjects  for  narrative 
essays  ;  and  descriptive  essays  maybe  written  on  the  seasons, 
animals,  public  buildings,  remarkable  scener}-,  or  any  other 
natural,  or  artificial  objects  with  which  they  are  acquainted, 
or  which  they  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  "When  the 
pupils  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  geography,  narraticii 
and  description  may  be  combined  by  making  them  write 
imaginary  travels.  Didactic  essays  may  be  written  on  surb 
subjects  as  friendship,  gratitude,  &c.  ;  and  then  they  should 
be  made  to  illustrate  by  all  the  examples  which  they  can 
collect  from  historj',  biography,  or  their  own  observati(iii. 
Teachers  will  take  care  that  in  all  these  exercises  their  pupils 
I  e  made  to  attend  to  the  principles  taught  in  the  preceaing 
rules  ;  and  they  will,  at  tiie  same  time,  encourage  those  wIkj 
lave  opportunity,  to  form  and  improve  their  style,  by  care- 
iuliy  attji  ding  to  the  best  English  authors. 
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making  grorision  a<rainst  all  the  accidents  of  life.     He  is 

erecting  ?  fortress  into  which,  in  the  day  of  sorrow,  he  cu.ii 
'etreat  with  satisfaction. 

In  this  our  day  of  proof,  our  land  of  hope. 
The  2;ood  man  has  his  clouds  that  intervene ; 
Clouds  tiiat  may  dim  hie  sublunary  day, 
But  cannot  conquer:  even  the  bcstnuist  own, 
Patience  und  resignation  arc  the  colunuis 
Of  human  peace  on  earth. 


THE  END. 


1  intreal:  AHMorn  ant.  r\ms*v. 
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The  Subscribers,  early  last  season,  published  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  large  editions 
of  their  valuable  School  Books.  So  favourably  have  they  been 
received,  that  already  second  editions  are  called  for,  and  these, 
are  now  on  sale.  The  Commissioners  have  given  an  uncondi- 
tional authority  to  the  Subscribers  to  make  use  of  their  copy- 
rights in  Canada,  and  it  will  be  their  care  byTceeping  large  stocks 
on  hand,  and  producing  the  books  at  the  same  moderate  prices 
and  in  the  same  superior  style  as  heretofore,  to  merit  a  continu- 
ance of  the  patronage  which  they  have  received. 
The  Series  consists  of  the  following  Books  :— 


Geneial  Lesson,  to  be  hung  up 

in  Schools.     2d. 
The    First    Book    of   Lessons. 

^d. 
The  !?econd   Book   of  Lessons, 

9d. 
The   Third  Book    of  Lessons. 

is  6d. 
The  Fourth  Book  of  Lessons. 

js  lOd. 
Tne  First  Book  of  Arithmetic. 

lOd. 
Key  to  ditto.     lOd. 


An  English  Grammar.    9d. 

Key  to  ditto.    4d. 

A  Treatise  on  Book-Keeping. 

Is  2d. 
Key  to -ditto.     Is  2d. 
Elements  of  Geometry.     lOd- 
A    Treatise    on    Mensuration. 

Js  e<d. 
Appendix  to  the  Mensuration, 
lor  the  use  of  Teachers,  is  ^d. 
An  Introduction  to  Geography 
and  History,  by  Piofessor 
t^uUivan.     lod. 

The  Books  are  all  printed  on  substantial  paper,  in  a  clear  type, 
and  are  strongly  bound  in  linen  for  use  in  the  School  Room. 
They  are  employed  in  the  tuition  of  nearly  half  a  million  of 
children  in  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  principal  Seminaries  in 
Great  Britain  now  use  them  exclusively.  la  Canada  the  Series 
of  National  School  Books  has  met  with  the  approbation  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  General,  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  many  influential  Clerg^■men  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of 
Clergymen  in  connection  with  the  Methodist,  Congregational, 
Baptist,  and  other  Churches,  of  many  Teachers,  and  of  the  Super- 
intendants  of  Education  for  Canada  East  and  West. 
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